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PUBLISHER’S  NOTE 


It  is  with  very  great  pleasure  and  joy  indeed  that  we 
issue  this  compilation  of  Gandhi ji’s  writings  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  modern  Economic  and  Industrial  Life  and  Rela¬ 
tions,  edited  by  Shri  V.  B.  Kher.  The  subject  is  now-a-days 
very  much  before  the  world’s  eye,  particularly  ours,  thanks 
to  the  industrial  and  economic  policy  of  the  Government 
under  their  Five  Years  Planning.  Therefore  the  issue  of 
the  compilation  is  timely  and,  we  hope  it  will  serve  the 
particular  need  of  those  who  would  care  to  know  and  plan 
according  to  the  ideas  and  ideals  the  Father  of  the  Nation 
taught  us  during  the  last  generation. 

In  a  way,  it  may  be  remarked  —  and  rightly,  that  this 
is  not  the  first  book  issued  by  us  on  this  subject.  Readers 
of  Gandhi ji  know  that  we  have  already  till  now  issued 
some  books  bearing  on,  and  touching  one  or  more  aspects 
of,  this  vast  and  important  theme  —  like  Cent  Per  Cent 
Swadeshi ,  Khadi  —  Why  and  How,  Rebuilding  Our 
Villages,  Towards  Non-violent  Socialism  etc.  This  com¬ 
pilation  distinguishes  itself  from  them  in  that  it  tries  to 
bring  all  the  aspects  of  the  case  under  one  cover  in  a  well- 
arranged  and  systematic  way,  and  it  is  ably  edited  so  as 
to  bring  out  what  exactly  is  the  nature  of  Gandhiji’s 
philosophy  about  the  socio-economic  and  industrial  pro¬ 
blem  of  the  modern  world  in  general  and  of  India  in  parti¬ 
cular. 

As  the  material  that  accumulated  together  in  the 
hands  of  its  careful  and  pains-taking  editor,  for  presenting 
in  one  range  and  in  their  total  view,  Gandhiji’s  ideas  on 
this  problem,  was  voluminous,  it  was  thought  better  to 
issue  it  in  a  few  well-divided  volumes.  The  erudite  editor 
has  taken  care  to  do  so  in  a  noteworthy  manner. 

The  whole  matter  has  been  arranged  and  collated 
under  eighteen  different  sections  with  an  exhaustive  Intro¬ 
duction  by  the  learned  editor  who  knits  them  all  together 
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and  presents  a  clear  pattern  of  Gandhiji’s  ideas,  as  they 
unfolded  themselves  during  the  course  of  his  life-long  en¬ 
deavours  to  serve  mankind  through  India  where  he  was 
destined  to  work. 

The  first  volume  deals  with  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  Gandhiji’s  economic  and  industrial  philosophy.  It 
covers  first  4  sections  of  the  compilation. 

Swadeshi,  according  to  Gandhiji,  is  a  principle  of 
man’s  economic  duty  and  obligation  to  his  neighbour. 
Thus  understood,  it  is  a  human  doctrine  defining  man’s 
economic  religion  on  earth.  Gandhiji’s  views  on  the  right 
pattern  of  economic  and  industrial  organization,  decentra¬ 
lization  of  economic  power  and  production,  Khadi  and 
Village  Industries  etc.  were  derived  from  this  fundamental 
doctrine.  This  broad  aspect  of  his  philosophy,  with  its 
derivatives  —  Khadi  and  Village  Industries  etc.,  is  covered 
by  the  editor  in  the  second  volume  which  contains  next  7 
sections. 

The  entire  dissertation  of  the  problem  is  naturally  in 
the  background  of  Western  industrialism  which,  all  of  us 
now  admit,  is  a  highly  centralist  doctrine  of  economic  life 
and  organization,  thanks  to  modern  mechanical  science 
and  the  imperialist  trade  and  commerce  and  even  politics 
which  it  has  made  possible.  Under  the  British  rule,  we 
have  had  an  ample  taste  of  this  way  of  economic  and  in¬ 
dustrial  organization,  creating  its  own  peculiar  problems 
in  its  wake.  Gandhiji  touched  them  also  and  brought  his 
unique  weapon  of  Satyagraha  to  bear  on  them  as  a  part 
of  his  general  philosophy  of  Truth  and  Non-violence.  This 
part  of  his  ideas  forms  the  third  volume  containing  the 
remaining  7  sections. 

Each  of  the  three  volumes  is  furnished  with  an  index 
of  its  own.  Its  pages  are  also  numbered  separately. 

The  whole  work  of  compilation  is  the  labour  of  love 
by  the  editor.  It  has  taken  his  precious  few  years  to  com¬ 
plete  this  self-ordained  task.  He  chose  to  study  Gandhiji’s 
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teachings  on  the  subject  in  a  scientific  manner  and  under¬ 
took  a  research  project  for  the  same.  The  result  is  now 
being  presented  to  readers.  Shri  Shankarlal  Banker  kindly 
undertook  to  write  a  Foreword  to  it,  for  which  I  am  thank¬ 
ful  to  him.  I  also  thank  Shri  V.  B.  Kher  for  giving  this  the 
result  of  his  patient  study  to  the  Navajivan  for  publication. 
We  issue  it  in  the  hope  that  it  will  help  us  at  the  present 
juncture  in  our  national  rebuilding  and  the  world  also  to 
some  extent  which  is,  though  unknowingly,  in  search  of 
an  economy  of  peace,  both  in  the  national  and  the  inter¬ 
national  fields. 

15-l-’57 


GLOSSARY 

i 

Abkari  —  excise 
Aparigraha  —  non-possession 
Basti  —  a  slum 

Behn  —  a  sister.  This  word  is  used  as  an  affix  and  as  a  term 
in  addressing  a  lady 

Bhagawadgita —  (popularly  known  as  Gita),  a  part  of  the  great 
Hindu  epic  Mahabharata  wherein  Krishna  is  the  divine 
hero 

Bhai  —  a  brother.  This  word  is  used  as  an  affix  and  as  a  term 
in  addressing  a  gentleman 
Bhajan  —  a  devotional  song  ;  hymn 
Bhangi —  a  scavenger 

Brahmachari  —  a  celibate  ;  a  Hindu  in  the  first  stage  of  his 
religious  life 

Brahmacharya  —  continence  ;  celibacy  ;  self-control  ;  also  the 
first  stage  of  a  Savarna  Hindu’s  [usually  referred  to  as 
fg^T  (Dwija)  in  religious  texts]  religious  life 
Chamar  —  an  untouchable  caste  ;  shoe-maker 
Chapati  —  a  thin,  flat,  unleavened  bread  made  of  wheat  flour 
Chaprasi  —  a  peon  ;  office-boy  ;  attendant 
Charkha  —  a  spinning  wheel 

Daridranarayana  —  the  poor,  the  dispossessed  in  whom  God 
dwells  according  to  Gandhiji 

Dharma  —  religion  ;  duty.  A  comprehensive  Sanskrit  term 
embracing  the  concepts  of  law,  justice,  duty  and  virtue 
rolled  into  one 

Dharmaraj  —  a  kingdom  of  just  laws 

Dharmashala  —  a  free  rest-houre  for  travellers  or  pilgrims 
Dhed  —  an  untouchable  caste  ;  a  member  of  Dhed  caste 
Dubla  —  an  aboriginal  tribe  of  Gujarat 
Fakir  —  a  Muslim  ascetic 
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Fasli  —  a  revenue  year 

Gadi  —  a  throne 

Goonda  —  a  hooligan 

Goondaism  —  hooliganism  ;  lawlessness 

Goshala  —  a  cow-shed  ;  dairy  (strictly  of  cow’s  milk  only) 
Harijan  —  literally,  a  man  of  God  ;  an  untouchable.  A  term  first 
used  for  untouchables  by  Gandhiji.  Also  refers  to  the 
weekly  Harijan  founded  by  Gandhiji  in  February  1933 
Hartal  —  temporary  suspension  of  business  or  work  as  a  mark 
of  protest  or  mourning 
Jhanda-vandana  —  flag  salutation  ceremony 
Ji  —  an  affix  added  to  names  denoting  respect,  e.g.  Gandhiji 
Kabuli  —  a  Pathan  money-lender  ;  a  native  of  Kabul 
Khaddar  or  Khadi  —  hand-spun,  hand-woven  cloth 
Kisan  —  a  peasant 
Krishna  —  see  Mahabharata 
Lac  or  Lakh  —  one  hundred  thousand 
Lathi  —  a  stick 

Lokamanya  —  respected  by  the  people.  An  honorific  title 
conferred  by  the  people  on  the  late  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak 
Mahabharata  —  one  of  the  great  Hindu  epics  wherein  Krishna 
is  the  divine  hero 

Mahajan  —  merchant  ;  banker  ;  money-lender 
Mamul  —  usage  ;  custom  ;  practice.  Also  used  in  the  sense  of 
bribery  which  has  become  customary 
Mehtar  —  scavenger 

Mouzim  —  an  attendant  in  a  mosque  who  calls  the  faithful  to 
prayers 

Namaz  —  Muslim  prayers 

Nawab  —  a  Muslim  ruler.  The  term  is  now  used  to  denote  a 
person  indulging  in  a  luxurious  life  of  a  feudal  ruler 
Nazrana  —  a  present,  usually  given  by  a  subordinate  to  a  ruler 
Panch  —  a  village  councillor 

Panchayat  —  a  village  council  of  elected  members  or  elders 
Par  si  —  a  follower  of  Zoroastrianism 
Puma  Swaraj  —  complete  or  full  independence 
Rakshasa  —  a  demon 
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Ramadhun  —  rhythmical  chanting  of  the  name  of  Rama  — 
“  TWlTm”  (Raghupati  Raghava  Rajarama  etc.) 

Sabhi  Bhumi  Gopalki  —  literally  meaning,  ‘  All  land  belongs  to 
the  Lord.’  Slogan  of  the  movement  for  donating  of  lands 
to  the  landless  peasants 

Sadi  or  Sari  or  Saree  —  long  piece  of  cloth  worn  by  women  of 
India  as  a  garment 
Safai  —  sanitation  ;  cleaning 
Sangh  —  organization  ;  brotherhood 

Satyagraha  —  literally,  insistence  on  truth,  clinging  to  truth, 
soul-force  ;  truth-force 
Satyagrahi  —  one  practising  Satyagraha 
Savarna  —  of  high  caste 

Swadeshi  —  belonging  to,  or  made  in,  one’s  own  country 
Swaraj  —  self-rule  ;  self-government 

Takli  —  spindle-like  spinning  instrument;  distaff  or  twirligig 
used  for  spinning  cotton  or  wool 
Taluka  —  sub-division  of  a  district 
Vaidya  —  a  medical  practitioner  of  Ayurveda 
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SECTION  ONE:  CONDITIONS  OF  WORK 

AND  LIVING 


SERVICE  AND  SELF-RESPECT 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  caption  of  “  For  Employees  ”  in 
the  columns  of  “  Notes  ”) 

A  correspondent  inquires,  “  Would  you  advise  the 
servants  of  railway  companies,  European  firms  and  others 
who  do  not  want  their  servants  to  subscribe  to  national 
funds  or  wear  Khadi,  to  resign  in  obedience  to  the  Congress 
call  ?  ”  I  should  have  thought  that  such  a  question  could 
not  require  solution  at  this  almost  the  last  stage  in  the 
struggle.  The  surprise  to  me  is,  that  any  person  can  still 
remain  in  an  office  where  he  cannot  follow  his  religion  or 
maintain  self-respect.  That  hundreds  of  clerks  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  leave  their  offices  although  they  are  prevented 
from  wearing  the  life-giving  Khadi  or  subscribing  openly 
to  a  national  fund,  shows  the  depth  to  which  we  have  sunk. 
It  did  not  require  the  stern  lesson  of  non-co-operation  to 
learn  the  elements  of  self-respeck  And  yet  that  is  just  what 
non-co-operaion  has  been  doing  all  these  months.  I  com¬ 
mend  to  every  employee  the  example  of  the  brave 
Vizagapatam  medical  students  who  would  not  leave  their 
Khadi  dress  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  remain  in  their 
school. 

Young  India,  3-ll-’21,  p.  348. 
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PRESERVING  SELF-RESPECT 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  caption  of  “  The  White  Cap  in  the 
C.  P.”  in  the  columns  of  “  Notes  ”) 

The  wearing  of  white  caps  by  Government  servants 
has  been  officially  regarded  as  a  crime  in  the  Central 
Provinces,  and  the  decision  has  been  publicly  endorsed  in 
the  C.  P.  Council.  The  doctrine  laid  down  by  that  Govern¬ 
ment  is  most  servile  and  dangerous.  If  the  white  cap  is  the 
badge  of  the  non-co-operation  party,  the  use  of  fChadi  may 
be  equally  regarded  as  such  and  penalized.  And  thus  may 
Swadeshi  become  a  sin  in  the  Government  dictionary. 
Foreign  cloth  was  forced  upon  India  two  hundred  years 
ago.  The  attempt  has  now  commenced  forcibly  to  prevent 
India  from  reverting  to  Swadeshi.  Any  well-meaning 
Government  sensitive  to  public  opinion  would  have  en¬ 
couraged  the  use  of  Khadi  by  its  servants.  I  deny  that  the 
use  of  the  white  cap  is  any  sign  of  non-co-operation.  I  know 
many  who  are  averse  to  non-co-operation  and  yet  have 
adopted  the  white  Khadi  cap  as  a  convenience  and  as  a 
symbol  of  Swadeshi.  The  Congress  has  not  yet  invited 
Government  servants  to  throw  up  their  employment,  but 
I  do  expect  of  them  to  have  courage  enough  to  wear  what 
dress  they  like  and  retain  freedom  of  action  even  at  the 
risk  of  losing  their  employment.  If  Government  servants 
will  but  take  concerted  action,  they  will  find  that  the 
Government  is  powerless  to  punish  them.  But  whether  that 
is  possible  or  not,  I  do  hope  for  the  sake  of  themselves 
that  individuals  will  be  found  even  among  Government 
servants  who  will  not  hesitate  to  wear  the  white  cap. 

Young  India,  ll-8-’21,  p.  249. 
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THE  PRICE  OF  MANLINESS 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  caption  of  “The  White  Cap”  in 
the  columns  of  “  Notes  ”) 

An  employee  of  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation 
Company  has  been  discharged  for  the  effrontery  to  wear 
the  Khadi  cap.  Messrs.  Shaw  Wallace  and  Co.  set  the  ball 
rolling.  This  is  an  insult,  the  enormity  of  which  we  have 
not  yet  realized.  We  have  stooped  so  low  that  we  do  not 
notice  the  curve.  And  yet  such  insults  are  more  humiliating 
for  nations  than  physical  blows  delivered  wilfully  or  in  a 
fit  of  anger.  The  crawling  and  rubbing  the  nose  were  physi¬ 
cally  less  painful  than,  the  floggings,  and  yet  there  are  no 
two  opinions  that  the  former  humiliated  India  more  than 
the  latter.  What  is  there  in  a  bow  ?  And  yet  a  prince  nearly 
lost  the  gadi  because  he  had  forgotten  to  bow  at  the  correct 
angle  and  retire  from  a  Viceroy’s  presence  in  the  required 
manner.  It  was  the  homage  exacted  by  insolence  for  its 
sustenance.  So  have  the  two  firms  dismissed  their  poor 
clerks,  because  they  had  the  manliness  to  wear  their 
national  dress  or  the  insignia  of  their  faith  if  you  like.  The 
proud  firms  could  not  brook  an  exhibition  of  manliness  on 
the  part  of  their  clerks.  The  moment  the  men  of  India  rea¬ 
lize  their  manhood,  and  the  women  their  womanhood,  India 
becomes  free.  No  power  in  the  world  can  then  keep  free¬ 
dom  from  her.  These  two  dismissals  therefore  should  have 
a  world  of  meaning  for  us.  And  I  must  confess  to  a  feeling 
of  painful  disappointment  over  the  supineness  of  the 
employees  of  these  firms.  They  should  have  shown  at  least 
the  courage  of  the  common  labourer.  India  can  show  exam¬ 
ples  of  a  wholesale  strike  for  the  sake  of  an  injured  com- 
'  rade.  Have  the  clerks  of  these  firms  no  feeling  for  their 
comrade  ?  Can  they  claim  kinship  with  the  whole  of  India  ? 
What  would  they  have  done  if  a  blood-brother  had  been  so 
treated  as  these  two  brave  young  men  ?  It  is  not  yet  too 
late  for  employees  of  these  firms  to  make  amends.  They  can 
still  wear  white  Khadi  caps  by  way  of  protest  and  demand 
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the  reinstatement  of  their  fellow  clerks  in  their  respective 
offices. 

I  venture  too,  to  warn  the  managers  of  the  two  great 
firms.  Non-co-operators  have  steered  clear  of  racialism. 
They  are  fighting  against  a  vicious  system  with  all  their 
might.  They  have  no  quarrel  with  individual  Englishmen. 
But  if  the  latter  take  sides  as  the  managers  of  the  two 
houses  have  done,  it  will  be  difficult  to  avoid  a  racial  out¬ 
burst.  There  is  danger  of  European  firms  being  boycotted 
if  the  European  merchants  do  not  treat  this  matter  as  one 
of  urgency  and  enforce  rectification  of  the  grievous  mis¬ 
take  committed  by  the  firms  in  question. 

Young  India,  28-7-’21,  p.  233. 
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WAR  ON  THE  KHADI  CAP 

(Appeared  in  the  columns  of  “  Notes  ”) 

Mr.  Dharmadas  Udharam  of  Karachi  writes,  saying 
that  he  was  cashiered  by  his  employers  Messrs.  Forbes 
Campbell  and  Co.  for  having  dared  to  wear  the  Khadi  cap. 
I  congratulate  him  upon  his  courage  in  accepting  dismissal 
rather  than  giving  up  his  cap.  If  we  were  not  demoralized, 
every  clerk  serving  no  matter  where  would  invite  dismissal 
by  a  simultaneous  adoption  of  the  Khadi  cap.  This  would 
really  have  the  effect  of  the  firms  recognizing  the  inevitable 
and  seeing  the  folly  of  warring  against  harmless  dress. 
Indeed  this  war  is  being  waged  to  strike  awe  among  em¬ 
ployees  and  keep  them  submissive  and  even  unmanly.  In 
Madras  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  will  not  allow 
the  Inspectors  of  Schools  to  introduce  spinning  wheels  if 
only  because,  the  Director  says,  they  are  given  a  political 
significance.  On  the  same  reasoning  even  a  lecture  on  absti¬ 
nence  should  be  taboo  because  it  has  for  non-co-operators 
a  political  significance.  This  war  against  Swadeshi  in  a 
variety  of  ways  shows  that  it  is  distasteful  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  other  words  the  Government  cannot  tolerate  the 
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economic  independence  of  India.  Should  these  indications 
not  make  us  resolute  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Swadeshi 
programme  ? 

Young  India,  27-10-’21,  p.  337. 
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TO  A  MILL  EMPLOYEE  DISSATISFIED 

WITH  HIS  JOB 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  of  “  A  Poser  ”) 

A  young  man  who  is  an  employee  in  a  mill  writes  : 

“  I  am  employed  in  the  engineering  department  of  a  mill  but 
I  am  sick  of  this  business.  I  have  over  half  a  dozen  relations 
dependent  upon  me  for  support.  But  not  having  been  trained  to 
other  profession  I  do  not  know  how  else  I  can  eke  out  the  neces¬ 
sary  means  to  provide  bread  to  them  all.  My  monthly  require¬ 
ment  comes  to  one  hundred  rupees.  When  I  see  the  injustice  that 
is  daily  perpetrated  on  the  mill-hands  and  the  fitter  selfishness  and 
heartlessness  of  the  mill-owners  I  begin  to  feel  that  service  in  a 
mill  is  even  worse  than  Government  service.  What  would  you 
advise  me  to  do  in  the  circumstances  ?  I  am  26  years  of  age  and 
have  studied  up  to  matriculation.” 

m 

As  an  old  English  adage  says  you  cannot  eat  your  cake 
and  have  it.  Similarly  you  cannot  leave  off  service  in  a 
mill  and  yet  have  your  one  hundred  per  mensem.  A  close 
scrutiny  of  all  highly  remunerative  professions  in  India 
will  reveal  the  fact  that  they  are  almost  all  of  them  essen-  * 
tially  products  of  British  rule  in  India,  and  are  such  as 
serve  in  a  more  or  less  degree  to  sustain  that  rule.  A  coun¬ 
try  where  the  average  daily  income  per  head  is  seven  pice 
cannot  afford  to  pay  high  salaries,  for  the  simple  reason, 
that  it  would  mean  so  much  additional  burden  upon  the 
toiling  millions  of  the  land  who  are  already  wellnigh 
crushed  by  their  poverty.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  only 
course  for  a  person,  who  wants  to  escape  from  the  system 
opexploitation  which  the  mills  represent,  would  be  drasti¬ 
cally  to  reduce  his  family  budget.  This  can  be  done  in  two 
ways  :  by  a  radical  simplification  of  one’s  life  and  by  redu¬ 
cing  the  number  of  dependants  that  one  has  to  support. 
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Every  grown  up,  able-bodied  member  of  a  family  ought  to 
be  made  to  contribute  his  or  her  quota  towards  the  upkeep 
of  the  family  by  honest  industry.  There  is  a  number  of 
domestic  crafts  that  can  be  easily  learnt  and  practised  at 
home  without  the  investment  of  any  large  capital.  If  he  is 
not  prepared  to  do  any  of  these  two  things/he  had  better 
stick  to  the  job  in  which  he  is  engaged  and  do  whatever 
service  he  can.  Let  him,  if  he  is  employed  in  a  mill,  try  to 
make  a  close  and  sympathetic  study  of  the  hardships  and 
miseries  that  are  a  mill  labourer’s  lot  and  do  whatever  is 
possible  in  the  circumstances  to  alleviate  them.  Let  him 
cultivate  an  exemplary  purity,  honesty  and  uprightness  of 
conduct,  and  infect  his  fellow  employees  with  his  ideals. 
If  the  subordinate  employees  are  all  upright  in  their  con¬ 
duct,  they  will  thereby  create  a  pure  atmosphere  which  is 
bound  to  tell  on  their  masters  in  the  end  and  enable  them 
to  obtain  justice  from  them  for  the  mill  labourers. 

All  action  ifi  this  world  has  some  drawback  about  it. 
It  is  man’s  duty  and  privilege  to  reduce  it,  and  while  living 
in  the  midst  of  it,  to  remain  untouched  by  it  as  much  as 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  so.  To  take  an  extreme  instance, 
there  can  perhaps  be  no  greater  contradiction  in  terms 
than  a  compassionate  butcher.  And  yet  it  is  possible  even 
for  a  butcher  if  he  has  any  pity  in  him.  In  fact  I  have 
actually  known  butchers  with  gentleness  that  one  would 
.  hardly  expect  from  them.  The  celebrated  episode  of 
Kaushik,  the  butcher,  in  Mahabharata  is  an  instance  in 
point.  It  is  an  episode  for  all  young  men  placed  in  a  similar 
situation  to  this  correspondent  to  carefully  ponder  over 
and  digest. 

Young  India,  l-8-’29,  p.  250. 
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PRICE  FOR  LUCRATIVE  EMPLOYMENT 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “A  Dilemma”) 

A  friend  finds  himself  in  a  dilemma.  He  is  serving  in 
an  Indian  concern  that  requires  his  services  from  8  a.m.  to 
9  p.m.,  I  suppose  with  a  break  for  dinner.  But  the  emplo¬ 
yers  do  not  prescribe  the  kind  or  the  quality  of  the  material 
of  which  his  dress  should  be  made.  And  by  choice,  there¬ 
fore,  he  wears  khaddar.  A  foreign  firm,  however,  offers  him 
double  the  salary  with  fewer  hours  of  service  but  will  not 

have  his  dress  made  of  khaddar.  Now  the  difficulty  which 

•  %/ 

faces  him  is  this  :  If  he  accepts  the  foreign  service  he 
cannot  only  improve  his  material  position  but  get  enough 
time  for  spinning  daily,  in  which  he  believes,  but  has  to 
deny  himself  khaddar-dress  which  he  loves.  If  he  remains 
where  he  is  he  has  to  slave  for  12  hours,  pinch  himself  and 
get  no  time  for  spinning.  What  is  he  to  do  ?  I  have  little 
hesitation  in  giving  my  opinion.  Apart  from  the  question 
of  khaddar,  for  a  self-respecting  man  the  foreigner’s 
tempting  offer  is  totally  unacceptable  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  coupled  with  an  undue  restraint  upon  one’s 
liberty,  especially  when  that  restraint  is  against  national 
interest  and  from  the  facts  stated  is  due  to  prejudice 
against  khaddar.  On  merits,  too,  I  would  any  day  -prefer 
liberty  to  wear  khaddar  although  for  want  of  time  spin¬ 
ning  may  have  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  time  being.  If  all 
were  obliged  to  discard  khaddar  spinning  will  have  no 
value.  The  virtue  of  spinning  is  not  absolute  but  relative. 
If  the  product  of  spinning  is  not  marketable  it  would  be  a 
cruel  mockery  to  call  upon  millions  of  semi-starved  men 
and  women  to  spin. .The  need  of  the  time  is,  therefore, 
popularization  of  khaddar  wear.  Spinning  is  undoubtedly 
necessary.  But  when  there  is  a  choice  between  spinning 
and  wearing  khaddar  naturally  the  latter  has  the  undispu¬ 
ted  preference.  Spinning  is  required  from  those  who  want 
to  add  to  their  slender  resources  and  that  too,  during 
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spare  hours,  and  without  payments  from  those  who  have 
time  to  spare  for  giving  even  a  few  moments’  labour  in 
that  particular  form  to  the  nation.  In  the  case  in  point  the 
will  to  spin  being  there,  the  time  will  certainly  be  found  in 
due  course.  Probably  the  correspondent  has  to  go  by  tram 
or  train  to  his  office.  Let  him  take  the  takli  with  him  and 
give  the  odd  moments  to  it.  There  are  many  within  my 
knowledge  who  are  thus  utilizing  their  odd  moments.  I, 
therefore,  hope  that  the  correspondent  will  never,  for  any 
temptation,  give  up  his  khaddar  wear.  I  had  hope  that  the 
prejudice  against  khaddar  had  died  down  in  the  foreign 
mercantile  firms.  The  European  merchants  in  Calcutta  to 
whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  talking  showed  no  prejudice 
against  khaddar  wear.  I  wish  that  influential  European 
merchants  who  may  see  this  paragraph  will  exert  their 
influence  to  remove  the  prejudice  reported  by  my  corres¬ 
pondent.  And  it  is  high  time  for  Indian  firms  to  remodel 
their  businesses  so  'as  to  curtail  the  inordinately  long 
hours  for  which  their  employees  are  detained.  The  world’s 
experience  shows  that  long  hours  do  not  mean  more  but 
actually  less  work.  It  simply  requires  a  little  courage  and 
a  little  initiative  to  make  the  much  needed  reform  volun¬ 
tarily  and  generously  —  a  reform  that  is  otherwise  bound 
to  come  in  any  case.  But  then  when  it  comes  under  pres¬ 
sure  it  will  have  lost  all  its  grace.  Shorter  hours  for  emplo¬ 
yees  is  a  world  movement  which  nobody  can  stop.  Will  not 
the  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  some  such  mercantile 
association  lead  the  way  ? 

Young  India,  22-10-’25,  p.  363. 
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AN  OVERSEER’S  CONFESSION 

(Appeared  in  the  columns  of  “  Notes  ”) 

Letters  continue  still  to  come  as  evidence  of  the  in¬ 
direct  influence  that  the  fast  *  had  on  several  workers.  One 
such  worker  from  Gujarat  writes  a  pathetic  letter  in 
Gujarati  which  I  condense  below  : 

“  When  you  were  in  Poona  I  often  took  up  the  pen  to  write  to 
you,  but  my  courage  failed  me.  But  today,  early  in  the  morning, 
I  said  to  myself  that  whilst  you  were  so  near  me  I  should  dis¬ 
burden  myself  of  my  sin  and  tell  you  how  I  had  robbed  poor 
pepole.  It  happened  this  way :  In  1900,  you  may  remember  there 
was  a  big  famine.  I  was  in  charge  of  labourers  who  were  employed 
at  some  famine  work.  I  was  then  a  mere  lad,  and  I  saw  nothing 
wrong  in  helping  myself  out  of  the  wages  that  were  paid  to  the 
labourers  under  my  charge.  It  is  likely  that  I  must  have  taken 
nothing  less  than  Rs.  100/-  in  this  fashion.  I  was  engaged  for 
nearly  eight  months.  The  saddest  part  of  the  story  is  that  the 
labourers  were  all  Harijans,  whom  I  was  instrumental  in  engaging. 
I  was  otherwise  kind  to  them  and  they  always  seemed  to  be 
pleased  with  me.  But  I  helped  myself  with  one  pice  per  head,  out 
of  eight  to  be  paid  to  the  full-day  labourer.  I  was  so  mean  that  I 
could  not  help  taking  away  one  pice  from  the  wages  of  a  boy  of 
about  6  years  old.  The  fact  that  this  boy  helped  me  considerably 
at  the  time  of  distribution  of  wages  enhances  my  guilt.  I  drowned 
my  conscience  and  flattered  myself  with  the  belief  that  I  could 
safely  steal  the  money  I  did  from  these  poor  people,  because  I  was 
instrumental  in  finding  them  employment.  I  had  under  me  non- 
Harijan  labourers  also.  They  did  not  always  relish  my  taking  one 
pice  per  head  from  their  wages  and  I  had  to  threaten  them  with 
dismissal  if  they  did  not  let  me  steal  the  pice  from  them.  But  the 
poor  Harijans  never  said  a  word  in  protest  when  I  helped  myself 
regularly  every  day  in  the  manner  I  have  described. 

“  Nor  does  the  recital  of  misdeeds  stop  here.  I  could  not  even 
keep  my  relations  with  women  labourers  quite  pure. 

“  Though  I  may  not  say  anything ’in  self-defence  I  must  inform 
you  that  the  whole  atmosphere  round  me  was  soul-killing.  There 
was  only  one  Par  si  engineer  who,  I  believe,  was  incorruptible. 

“  As  penance  for  my  misdeeds,  I  enclose  herewith  notes  for 
Rs.  250/-  of  which  Rs.  50/-  are  marked  for  the  use  of  Harijans  to 
"  be  distributed  as  follows : 


*  Undertaken  by  Gandhiji  from  8th  May  1933  to  29th  May  1933. 
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Rs.  20/-  towards  education, 

Rs.  20/-  towards  supply  of  water  to  them  and 
Rs.  10/-  for  propaganda. 

The  other  Rs.  200/-  you  can  use  as  you  like.” 

What  this  young  man  did  in  1900  was  undoubtedly  the 
common  practice  amongst  overseers  and  I  fear  very  much 
that  it  still  continues.  Poor  Harijans,  unable  to  find  work 
otherwise,  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  even  feel  thank¬ 
ful  to  those  who  rob  them.  They  feel  that  if  they  resisted 
the  robbery,  they  were  in  danger  of  losing  the  only  means 
of  earning  a  miserable  pittance.  But  such  regular  robbery 
of  a  portion  of  their  hard-earned  daily  wage  cannot  but 
leave  an  unpleasant  memory  behind.  I  congratulate  the 
writer  of  the  letter  on  his  frankness  and  his  penance.  Let 
this  letter  be  a  warning  to  all  Harijan  workers  and  let  it 
serve  the  purpose  of  making  them  clean. 

Harijan,  29-7-’33,  p.  1. 
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DUTY  OF  THE  MANAGER  OF  A  PHILANTHROPIC 

INSTITUTION 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  “  Question  Box”  under  the 
title  “  The  Duty  of  a  Manager  ”) 

Q.  Is  it  correct  for  the  head  of  an  institution  while 
demanding  the  utmost  from  his  subordinates  in  the  way  of 
the  simple  life,  to  live  in  comparative  luxury  himself  even 
though  the  money  he  spends  on  himself  be  of  his  own 
earnings  ? 

A.  The  manager  who  expects  more  from  his  co¬ 
workers  than  what  he  does  is  bound  to  fail.  This,  of  course, 
applies  only  to  philanthropic  institutions  whose  managers 
have  accepted  the  ideal  of  poverty. 

Harijan,  8-3-’42,  p.  67. 
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HONESTY  IN  BUSINESS 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  “  Question  Box  ”) 

Q.  I  am  a  young  businessman  of  21  years  and  have 
11  dependants.  I  believe  in  truth  and  non-violence  but  find 
I  cannot  strictly  follow  it  in  business.  What  should  I  do  ? 
Abandoning  the  business  means  suffering  for  my  relations. 

A.  This  begs  the  question.  It  is  difficult  but  not  im¬ 
possible  to  conduct  strictly  honest  business.  The  fact  is  that 
the  honester  a  business  the  more  successful  it  is.  Hence 
the  proverb  coined  by  businessmen,  “  Honesty  is  the  best 
policy  What  the  correspondent  lacks  is  application  and 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  honest  business  methods.  What 
is  true  is  that  honesty  is  incompatible  with  the  amassing 
of  a  large  fortune.  “  Verily,  verily,  it  is  easier  for  a  camel 
to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to 
enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.”  Nor,  therefore  should  an 
honest,  businessman,  however  capable  he  may  be,  support 
idlers  whether  eleven' or  more  or  fewer.  The  eleven  depen¬ 
dants  cannot  all  be  infants  or  incapables.  Honesty  makes 
no  impossible  demands  upon  the  resources  of  a  business¬ 
man.  An  honest  man  cannot  have  dishonest  kinsmen.  The 
questioner  will  find  on  introspection  that  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  honest  business  but  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  him.  Let  him  find  out  what  it  is  that  is  wrong 
with  him. 

Harijan,  28-7-’4 6,  p.  233. 
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MORALS  AND  BUSINESS 

I 

I  do  not  hold  dishonest  practices  in  business  to  be 
warranted  or  excusable.  The  principle  of  unconditional 
honesty  is  as  binding  in  this  as  in  any  other  field  of  life, 
and  it  is  up  to  a  businessman  never  to  compromise  his 
principle  no  matter  what  it  may  cost  him.  In  the  end,  of 
course,  honesty  pays,  though  that  can  hardly  be  a  consi¬ 
deration  for  observing  it.  One  has  a  perfect  right  to  fix  and 
regulate  the  scale  of  prices  that  he  shall  charge  from  a 
particular  set  of  customers,  but  it  must  be  done  according 
to  a  clear  fixed  principle  and  not  out  of  mere  opportunism 
or  immoral  expediency.  There  should  be  in  it  no  room  for 
*  fraud,  sharp  practice  or  finesse,  to  bamboozle  the  simple, 
unsuspecting  customer. 

Harijan,  13-3-37,  p.  34. 


II 

A  clerk  in  a  cloth  merchant’s  shop  wrote  to  Bapu 
saying  that  trade  was  impossible  for  them  without  telling 
lies.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  He  could  not  think  of  any  other 
occupation  suitable  for  himself..  To  him  Bapu  wrote  :  * 

‘  The  man  of  truth  is  he  who  will  tell  and  practise  the 
truth,  no  matter  in  what  circumstances  he  is  placed.  No 
one  is  bound  to  tell  lies  whether  in  trade  or  in  service.  But 
if  we  are  compelled  to  tell  a  lie  anywhere,  we  must  not 
accept  such  work  and  not  mind  even  if  we  starve  without 
it.’ 

The  Diary  of  Mahadev  Desai,  Vol.  I  —  entry  of  June  19,  1932. 
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WHAT  A  CONTRAST! 

(Appeared  in  “  Notes  ”  under  the  title  “  A  Terrible  Contrast  ”) 

Prof.  Kumarappa  is  at  present  in  London.  From  his 
letter  received  from  there  I  quote  the  following  extracts  : 

“  The  air  travel,  as  I  explained  to  you,  is  extremely  dull  as 
the  sense  of  motion  that  we  get  on  surface  travel  is  practically 
absent.  From  our  height  you  can  see  nothing  but  the  bare  red 
earth  with  some  streaks  indicating  rivers.  Trees  etc.  are  not 
visible  except  as  clumps  of  grass  here  and  there. 

*  *  * 

“  Last  evening  I  strolled  all  over  Marble  Arch,  Hyde  Park, 
Kesington,  Westminster,  Whitehall,  James  Park,  Picadilly,  Bond 
Street  etc.  clad  in  my  dhotijamma.  London  is  hot  even  for  that. 
Our  old  time  London  of  plenty  and  pleasure  seems  to  have  under¬ 
gone  a  radical  change.  There  seems  to  be  very  effective  rationing 
in  which  a  great  deal  of  credit  should  be  given  to  the  willing  co¬ 
operation  of  the  public  in  restraining  themselves  in  the  interests 
of  all.  This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  our  lack  of  a  public  con¬ 
science.  I  used  to  think  the  efficiency  of  rationing  here  was  a 
credit  to  the  efficiency  of  the  government  machinery  here.  But  I 
think  now  that  it  is  largely  due  to  public  self-control  that  even 
black  markets  are  not  able  to  hold  their  own.  Our  culture,  though 
based  on  self-discipline  and  self-control,  has  to  extend  its  influence 
to  public  behaviour.  This  should  be  the  foundation  of  our  Swaraj.” 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  information  the 
writer  gives,  the  contrast,  between  willing  co-operation  in 
London  and  the  black  marketing  with  all  its  implications 
here,  is  terrible. 

Harijan,  3-8-’47,  p.  261. 
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POSTS  UNDER  SWARAJ 

(Appeared  in  “  Notes  ”) 

Mr.  All  Hassan  of  Patna  takes  exception  to  my  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Swaraj  service  should  be  filled  on  the  sole 
ground  of  merit  and  not  according  to  communal  propor¬ 
tion.  He  cites  the  general  statement  that  most  of  the  best 
posts  are  today  monopolized  by  the  Hindus.  I  have  not  the 
statistics  before  me  so  as  to  enable  me  to  test  the  proposi¬ 
tion.  But  my  opinion  would  remain  unaffected  even  if  the 
proposition  was  proved.  The  existing  Government  whose 
chief  concern  is  about  its  own  stability  ensures  its  safety 
by  conciliating  the  most  clamant  party.  We  can  deduce  no¬ 
thing  from  the  state  of  affairs  found  under  it.  The  only 
way  of  doing  justice  is  to  grant  special  facilities  to  educa¬ 
tionally  backward  communities  for  receiving  education.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  level  up  those  of  its  citizens  who 
may  be  backward  and  it  is  equally  its  duty  to  make  effi¬ 
ciency  and  character  the  only  test  in  the  matter  of  making 
appointments.  The  greatest  impartiality  should  certainly 
be  ensured  in  making  them,  but  there  can  be  no  hard  and 

fast  rule  as  to  communal  percentages  in  the  matter. 

Young  India,  10-7-’24,  p.  225  at  p.  230. 
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‘  NECESSITY  OF  DISCIPLINE 
Some  workers  in  the  Khadi  service  write  : 

“  By  Head  Office  circular  dated  the  20th  ultimo,  we,  the  wor¬ 
kers  of  the  Head  Office  were  notified  to  come  punctually  at  6-30 
and  leave  the  office  at  10  in  the  morning  and  to  attend  at  2  and 
leave  at  6-30  in  the  evening.  Some  of  us  who  reside  two  miles  off 
from  the  Ashram  felt  it  very  difficult  to  go  and  come  in  the  hot 
sun,  especially  in  these  days  of  the  year.  As  it  injured  our  health 
due  to  irregularity  of  meals,  we  requested  the  Secretary  to  change 
the  time  which  he  flatly  refused  to  do.  Anyway,  though  we  tried 
to  be  punctual,  sometimes  we  went  a  few  minutes  late  and  were 
marked  absent.  Now,  when  we  were  marked  absent  we  again 
wrote  to  him  explaining  our  difficulties  and  requested  him  to 
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change  the  time  so  as  to  suit  us  and  we  requested  him  also  to 
cancel  the  previous  absences  marked  owing  to  late  coming.  We 
received  no  reply  to  our  notice.  So  we  refrained  from  going  to  the 
office.  Though  he  himself  resides  just  a  furlong  from  the  Ashram, 
even  having  a  departmental  cycle,  he  could  not  be  punctual  in 
this  respect ;  but  we  were  required  in  an  authoritative  manner  to 
be  punctual.  You  say,  ‘  Khadi  is  sacred  service  to  Daridra- 
narayana  *.  If  it  signifies  so  much  sacredness,  why  should  this 
inferiority  and  superiority  prevail  among  workers  in  the  same 
field  ?  ” 

Here  there  is  an  obvious  confusion  of  ideals.  Distor¬ 
ted  notions  of  superiority  and  inferiority  have  given  rise 
to  indiscipline  in  almost  all  the  national  organizations. 
Many  people  think  that  to  abolish  distinctions  of  rank 
means  passport  to  anarchy  and  licence,  whereas  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  abolition  of  distinctions  should  be  perfect  discipline, 
—  perfect  because  of  voluntary  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
the  organization  to  which  we  may  belong,  i.e.  the  laws  of 
our  being.  For  man  is  himself  a  wonderful  organization 
and  what  applies  to  him  applies  to  the  social  or  political 
organizations  of  which  he  may  be  a  member.  And  even  as 
though  the  different  members  of  the  body  are  not  inferior 
to  any,  they  are  voluntarily  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
mind,  whilst  the  body  is  in  a  healthy  state,  so  have  the 
members  of  an  organization,  whilst  none  is  superior  or 
inferior  to  any  other,  to  be  voluntarily  subject  to  the  mind 
of  the  organization  which  is  the  head.  An  organization 
which  has  no  directing  mind  or  which  has  no  members 
co-operating  with  the  mind  suffers  from  paralysis  and  is 
in  a  dying  condition. 

The  correspondents  who  have  signed  the  letter  I  have 
reproduced  do  not  realize  that  if  they  do  not  accept  the 
elementary  discipline  involved  in  giving  regular  atten¬ 
dance,  that  Khadi  office  of  which  they  are  members,  can¬ 
not  work  profitably  to  its  purpose,  i.e.  service  of  Daridra- 
narayana.  Let  thtern  realize  that  the  voluntary  discipline  of 
a  Khadi  office  should  be  much  stricter  than  the  compulsory 
discipline  of  a  Government  office.  If  the  chief  of  the  Khadi 
office  concerned  does  not  attend  always  in  time,  it  is  highly 
likely  that  he  is  engaged  in  Khadi  work  even  when  he  is 
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not  at  his  office.  For  whilst  the  staff  has  fairly  regular 
hours  the  chief  has  no  hours  of  recreation.  If  he  is  honest 
and  realizes  the  responsibilities  of  his  high  office,  he  has  to 
work  day  and  night  in  order  to  make  Khadi  what  it  should 
be.  It  is  one  thing  to  come  into  a  going  concern,  totally  ano¬ 
ther  to  enter  a  newly  formed  organization  intended  to  be 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Such  an  organization 
requires  the  vigilant,  intelligent  and  honest  watch  not  of 
one  worker  but  of  thousands.- These  workers  have  to  come 
into  being  by  belonging  to  the  existing  organizations  and 
imposing  on  themselves  the  hardest  discipline  of  which 
they  may  be  capable. 

Young  India,  3-5-’28,  p.  139. 
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DISCIPLINE  WITHIN  A  VOLUNTARY 
ORGANIZATION 

(From  “  Two  Sides  ”) 

To  belong  to  an  institution  is  no  joke.  To  be  its  presi¬ 
dent  is  a  serious  thing.  This  gentleman  has  been  probably 
giving  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  wheel  every  time  votes 
have  been  taken.  But  now  that  it  has  reached  the  testing 
stage,  he  proclaims  his  disbelief  from  the  house-top. 
Better  late  than  never.  I,  therefore,  congratulate  him  on 
the  courage  of  his  convictions,  but  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
put  up  his  disobedience  as  an  example  worthy  of  imita¬ 
tion.  No  organization  can  be  run  with  success  if  its  mem¬ 
bers,  especially  its  officers,  refuse  to  carry  out  its  policy 
and  hold  on  to  it  in  spite  of  opposition  to  it.  For  winning 
Swaraj  one  requires  iron  discipline.  Let  this  friend  and 
those  who  think  with  him  realize  that  we  are  engaged  in 
the  very  difficult  and  delicate  task  of  wresting  authority 
from  an  organization  whose  members  are  able,  industrious, 
intelligent,  brave  and  above  all  trained  in  habits  of  exact 
discipline.  Assuming  that  we  desire  a  bloodless  victory,  I 
respectfully  suggest  to  the  friend  that  even  though  the 
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Charkha  may  be  useless  for  the  purpose  intended,  .its 
value  is  inestimable  as  a  measure  of  discipline.  I  suggest 
to  him  that  as  a  measure  of  discipline  it  would  not  be  a 
worthless  idea,  even  that  of  requiring  every  one  to  cook 
for  himself,  or  to  shave  himself  clean.  Such  tests,  ridiculous 
though  they  may  otherwise  appear  to  be,  have  a  value  all 
their  own  for  they  give  the  measure  of  obedience  evoked. 
All  protest  before  the  passing  of  such  measures  is  legiti¬ 
mate^  and  sometimes  obligatory.  After  the  passing  there 
can  be  no  room  for  reasoning.  Willing  and  complete  obe¬ 
dience  or  resignation  is  an  absolute  duty  on  the  part  of 
members. 

Young  India,  28-8-’24,  p.  285. 
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THIEVING  BY  EMPLOYEE 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  “Question  Box”  under 
the  caption  “Thieving”) 

Q.  What  is  the  employer  to  do  when  an  employee  of 
his  is  addicted  to  stealing  and  is  not  amenable  to  correction 
whether  it  is  by  way  of  entreaty  or  the  cane  ? 

A.  It  may  well  be  that  the  others  too  are  addicts 
though  they  may  not  be  found  out.  Observation  would 
show  that  we  are  all  thieves,  the  difference  being  that  most 
of  us  are  tolerant  towards  ourselves  and  intolerant  towards 
those  that  are  found  out  and  are  not  of  the  ordinary  run. 
What  is  a  man,  if  he  is  not  a  thief,  who  openly  charges  as 
much  as  he  can  for  the  goods  he  sells  ?  If  the  reply  be  that 
the  buyer  is  a  willing  dupe,  it  begs  the  question.  In  reality 
the  buyer  is  helpless  rather  than  willing.  The  stealing 
referred  to  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a  deep-seated  disease 
of  society.  It  is  symptomatic  of  the  eternal  strife  between 
the  moneyed  few  and  the  many  paupers.  Therefore,  my 
advice  to  the  employer  will  be  to  remove  all  temptations 
in  the  way  of  the  thief,  to  treat  him  as  if  he  was  his  own 
brother  and,  when  he  refuses  to  yield  to  any  treatment, 
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however  humanitarian  it  may  be,  to  ask  him  to  go  his  way. 
Let  the  employer  always  ask  himself  whether  he  would 
treat  his  own  brother  in  the  same  way  at  the  given  stage. 
Harijan,  21-7-’46,  p.  229. 
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THEFTS  ON  RAILWAYS  AND  DUTY  OF 
RAILWAY  SERVANTS 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  of  “  Thefts  on  Railways  ”) 

There  is  no  end  of  complaints  about  thefts  and  corrup¬ 
tion  on  railways.  If  all  these  are  true,  they  are  a  matter  of 
deep  national  shame,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  whole 
country  is  passing  through  the  fire  of  purification.  Govern¬ 
ment  certainly  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  malpracti¬ 
ces  ;  the  responsibility  is  entirely  ours.  I  have  even  heard, 
that  a  bribe  must  be  offered  in  times  of  famine  when 
wagons  are  needed  for  the  transport  of  grass.  We  may  send 
anything  we  please  by  a  railway  parcel,  but  if  it  is  at  all 
vulnerable,  its  contents  are  bound  to  be  tampered  with. ' 
Only  recently,  a  Bombay  merchant  received  a  parcel  of 
Khadi  through  the  railway  and  found  that  part  of  it  was 
stolen.  If  railway  servants  happen  to  see  this,  they  will 
kindly  consider  this  request  of  mine  to  have  some  regard 
for  the  public  and  to  find  out  other  and  honest  means  of 
eking  out  their  income.  It  is  my  advice  to  associations  of 
railway  servants,  that  they  may -lay  no  less  stress  upon 
their  members’  performance  of  their  duties  than  upon  the 
vindication  of  their  rights.  If  these  complaints  persevere 
in  their  existence  even  under  Swaraj,  the  administration 
then  will  be  as  costly  as  it  is  now.  Swaraj  can  be  main¬ 
tained,  only  where  there  is  a  majority  of  loyal  and  patrio¬ 
tic  people  to  whom  the  good  of  the  nation  is  paramount 
above  all  other  considerations  whatever  including  their 
personal  profit.  Swaraj  means  government  by  the  many. 
Where  the  many  are  immoral  or  selfish,  their  government 
can  spell  anarchy  and  nothing  else.  I  am  in  this  movement, 
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only  as  I  believe  that  the  many  are  good  and  true  at  the 
bottom  but  being  cowardly  and  careless  are  ignorant  of 
their  inherent  qualities,  and  that  when  once  they  have 
realized  the  power  of  goodness,  they  will  begin  to  practise 
it  and  succeed  in  the  attempt. 

Young  India,  28-7-’21,  p.  238. 
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BRIBERY  IN  CUSTOMS  AND  RAILWAYS 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  Bribery  ”) 

Bribery  in  the  name  of  mamul  and  the  like  to  railway 
officials  and  the  others  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence  in 
Indian  life.  Any  official  with  whom  the  public  has  anything 
to  do  is  generally  said  to  be  open  to  receive  bribes  even  for 
the  performance  of  his  duty,  not  to  speak  of  committing  a 
breach  thereof.  I  have  had  to  suffer  in  my  time  for  refusing 
to  pay  a  paltry  anna  at  the  third  class  ticket  windows  for 
gettting  my  ticket  in  my  turn  which  would  never  come 
because  favourites  had  to  be  served  first.  I  have  had  to  wait 
-  for  hours  sometimes  before  I  could  get  a  chance  of  buying 
my  ticket.  The  customs  and  the  railways  were  the  two 
departments  with  which  the  general  public  have  to  come 
in  frequent  touch.  And  it  is  there  that  the  public  suffer 
most.  A  correspondent  draws  my  attention  to  the  woes 
of  public  workers  who  want  to  despatch  goods  or  receive 
consignments.  At  either  end  unless  you  are  prepared  to 
bribe  officials,  you  are  made  to  wait  exasperatingly  long. 
He  wants  to  know  how  this  evil  can  be  remedied.  There 
is  desire  among  spirited  workers  to  resist  this  immoral 
blackmail.  It  is  difficult  to  advise  in  this  matter.  Obviously 
no  bribery  may  possibly  be  given.  Equally  obviously 
public  work  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer.  There  is  no 
quick  remedy  against  a  petty  official  who  misuses  his 
brief  authority.  Threat  to  lodge  a  complaint  produces  no 
effect  on  hardened  officials.  They  know  their  strength  and 
use  it  mercilessly  for  it  is  a  matter  of  pecuniary  gain  for 
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them.  They  have  come  to  think  that  these  perquisites  are 
a  part  of  their  pay.  And  he  who  questions  their  right  to 
demand  them  needs  to  be  taught  a  lesson.  Lesson  or  no 
lesson  someone  has  to  have  the  courage  to  bring  to  book 
those  who  will  not  recognize  the  new  spirit  that  is  seizing 
so  many  workers.  Despatch  or  clearance  work  may  suffer 
for  the  time  being.  It  is  worth  while  taking  the  risk,  if 
thereby  officials  will  learn  elementary  morality  of  not 
taking  bribes.  If  they  are  ill-paid,  let  them  demand  a  higher 
pay,  but  they  may  not  take  bribes  from  the  public  whom 
they  are  paid  to  serve.  I  hope  the  higher  authorities  will 
see  these  lines  and  deal  effectively  with  the  evil  which  they 
know  does  flourish  widely. 

Harijan,  23-5-’36,  p.  113. 
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CUSTOMS  EXACTIONS 

(Appeared  in  columns  of  “  Notes  ”) 

A  passenger  who  has  recently  returned  from  South 
Africa  asked  me  if  it  was  not  possible  to  undo  the  evil  of 
extortions  that  regularly  take  place  in  the  Customs  De¬ 
partment.  Although  his  luggage  contained  nothing  taxa¬ 
ble,  he  said  he  had  to  give  a  bribe  in  order  to  get  the  clea¬ 
rance  in  time.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  give  enough  time 
and  trouble  to  the  matter  and  face  an  inquiry.  He  said  he 
could  not  do  so.  This  attitude  is  normal  and  explains  the 
existence  of  the  exactions  which  are  not  only  to  be  found 
in  the  customs  but  also  on  railways.  Whilst  it  is  true  that 
the  public  must  be  prepared  to  suffer  temporary  incon¬ 
veniences,  if  they  want  redress,  it  is  up  to  the  authorities 
to  prevent  so  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  exactions  which 
poor  people  have  to  suffer.  It  will  not  be  a  bad  thing  for 
some  public-spirited  young  men  to  submit  themselves  to 
these  exactions  and  then  report  them  to  the  proper  quar¬ 
ters.  A  few  such  cases  will  lessen  the  evil.  The  only  way 
to  the  eradication  of  the  evil  is  no  doubt  an  incorruptible 
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public.  So  long  as  there  are  people  who  would  evade  cus¬ 
toms  dues,  so  long  will  there  be  customs  officials  who  will 
want  their  price. 

Young  India,  28-10-’26,  p.  372. 
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BRIBERY  IN  THE  MUNICIPAL  CORPORATION 


(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  Dasturi  and  Bombay 
Sweepers  ”) 

i 

Papers  have  been  sent  to  me  in  which  I  am  reported 
to  have  said  in  1918  among  other  things  that  “  the  evi¬ 
dence  and  statements  made  (as  to  bribery  euphemistically 
known  as  dasturi  said  to  have  been  paid  by  the  sweepers 
in  the  employ  of  the  Municipal  Corporation,  Bombay)  were 
such  that  no  impartial  person  could  accept  them.”  The 
papers  also  show  that  the  present  Municipal  Commissioner 
has  quoted  the  above  statement  in  support  of  his  judgment 
that  no  such  dasturi  is  being  paid  by  the  employees.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  what  I  said  in  1918,  but  in  my 
opinion  it  is  hardly  relevant  or  fair  to  quote  testimony 
given  seven  years  ago  to  refute  fresh  allegations  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  nature.  Assuming  the  accuracy  of  the  report  of  my 
conversation  with  the  Health  Officer  in  1918,  it  does  not 
follow  because  a  few  witnesses  whom  I  examined  then 
were  found  to  be  unreliable  that  there  was  no  bribery  and 
corruption  at  the  time  or  that  the  witnesses  who  may  have 
recently  tendered  evidence  are  equally  unreliable.  I  do 
know,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Thakkar  whose  ability  for  im¬ 
partial  judgment  has  been  questioned  and  who  has  been 
accused  of  bias  against  public  officers  is  utterly  unworthy 
of  such  charges.  We  have  few  public  workers  of  Mr.  Thak- 
kar’s  honesty  or  impartiality.  He  would  not  wilfully  mis¬ 
judge  any  person.  For  one  thing  he  has  no  axe  to  grind, 
no  wrong  to  conceal.  So  far  as  the  charge  of  bribery  is 
concerned  I  wish  to  place  on  record  my  opinion  arrived 
at  after  seven  years’  observation  that  bribery  is  rampant 
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in  the  municipal  corporation  as  elsewhere.  I  am  free  also 
to  confess  that  it  is  a  most  difficult  charge  to  prove  espe¬ 
cially  regarding  the  helpless  4  untouchables  \  If  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Commissioner  wishes  to  find  out  the  truth  let  him  do 
what  Vikramaditya  did,  go  in  disguise  and  see  whether  he 
does  not  suceeo  in  extracting  ten  rupee  notes  from  these 
pool  people  for  the  favouT  of  getting  employment  or  an 
increase  in  pay.  That  the  Commissioner  will  have  to  learn 
the  language  of  the  people  and  dress  like  his  underlings 
is  suiely  a  matter  of  detail  when  he  is  bent  upon  pursuit 
of  truth  in  the  cause  of  humanity  said  to  be  oppressed 
under  his  regime. 

Young  India,  14-l-’26,  p.  20. 
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A  DAY  WITH  AHMEDABAD  MILL-HANDS 

(By  M.  D.) 

An  item  of  considerable  interest  in  the  strenuous 
programme  which  was  in  store  for  Gandhiji  even  during 
his  brief  stay  at  Ahmedaabad,  was  the  meeting  with  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Ahmedabad  mill-hands  studying  in  schools 
organized  and  controlled  by  the  Ahmedabad  Labour 
Union,  and  with  the  mill-hands  themselves.  Gandhiji  has 
elsewhere  digested  *  the  remarkable  figures  about  the 
schools  and  the  children  studying  there.  He  congratulated 
the  organizers  for  the  efficient  management  and  suggested 
to  them  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
habits  of  cleanliness  among  boys.  The  thing  that  specially 
struck  him  was  the  number  of  untouchable  boys  in  the 
schools  and  the  systematic  way  in  which  spinning  was 
organized.  The  successful  experiment  of  introducing 
wheelless  spinning  in  the  schools  drew  the  following  . 
remarks  from  Gandhiji :  ‘  I  now  see  that  the  attempt  to 
introduce  spinning  wheels  in  schools  was  not  well  con- 

*  The  following  matter  appeared  in  the  columns  of  “  Notes  ”  under 
the  heading  “  A  Remarkable  Record  ”  in  Young  India  of  10-9-’25 : 
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ceived.  For  the  spinning  wheel  has  none  of  the  advantages 
of  the  takli.  I  am  convinced  that  the  takli  has  potency 
enough  to  bring  about  an  effective  boycott  of  foreign  cloth, 
if  all  the  spinning  wheels  in  the  country  happened  to  be 
destroyed.  The  spinning  wheel  is  essentially  fitted  for  the 
cottage,  the  takli  requiring  no  extra  room,  no  string,  no 
oiling,  is  specially  fitted  for  the  school-room.’  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  see  the  boys  playing  away  with  their  taklis  and 
drawing  strong  even  thread,  listening  all  the  while  to 
Gandhiji  who  was  addressing  the  meeting.  As  a  result  of 
a  couple  of  months’  experiment  over  three  hundred  boys 
know  takli- spinning  and  the  infection  seems  to  be  spread¬ 
ing  fast  among  the  rest  of  the  boys. 


“  I  have  before  me  a  brief  and  business-like  report  of  the  remark¬ 
able  work  that  is  silently  but  most  efficiently  being  done  by  the 
Labour  Union  managed  under  the  gentle  care  of  Shrimati  Anasuyabai. 
It  deals  with  the  educational  work  being  done  among  the  labourers. 

In  1924  there  were  8  day-schools.  Today  there  are  9.  Of  these  two 
are  for  all  children,  six  for  untouchables  and  one  for  Musalmans. 
There  were  11  night-schools  in  1924.  Today  there  are  15 ;  of  these  1 
for  all,  8  for  untouchables,  5  for  Musalmans  and  1  for  Vaghris.  In 
1924  there  were  1119  scholars  and  the  attendance  979.4.  There  were 
692  untouchables,  221  touchables  and  206  Musalmans.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  there  were  1166  scholars,  798  being  untouchables, 
219  touchables  and  169  Musalmans  and  60  Vaghris.  The  attendance  was 
907.92.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  1285. 

The  boys  and  girls  learn  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  ordinary 
primary  schools.  In  addition  they  have  hand-spinning.  The  manage¬ 
ment  at  first  tried  the  wheels.  Among  so  many  boys  and  girls,  the 
wheels  were  found  to  be  too  expensive  and  inconvenient  because  of  the 
space  required.  They  have,  therefore,  taken  up  the  takli  which  every 
scholar  can  possess.  It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  several  hundred  boys 
and  girls  spinning  all  at  the  same  time.  Their  average  speed  is  30  to  40 
yards  per  hour  each.  They  have  already  spun  2  mds.,  and  8  seers  of 
good  yarn. 

There  is  also  a  residential  school  with  16  untouchable  boys.  Of 
these  6  pay  Rs.  5  each  towards  boarding  expenses.  The  rest  are  free. 
They  learn  to  card,  spin  and  weave.  In  1924,  they  spun  li  mds.  of  yarn 
and  wove  125  yards  of  khaddar.  In  1924,  there  were  66  teachers,  today 
there  are  77  teachers.  The  total  expenses  were  Rs.  22,254-8-4.  Of  these 
Rs.  1,250  monthly  were  contributed  by  the  Mill-owners’  Association 
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Having  spoken  to  the  school-teachers  and  addressed 
a  remark  or  two  to  the  mill-owners,  he  talked  to  the  boys. 
Gandhiji  and  the  boys  both  had  a  merry  time  of  it.  4  So  you 
see  boys,  that  you  must  keep  your  teeth  absolutely  clean, 
and  your  nails  regularly  clipped.  To  the  Musalman  boys 
amongst  you,  I  must  tell  a  story.  The  Somali  Arabs  are  so 
particular  about  the  beauty  of  their  teeth  that  whilst  on 
board  they  carry  a  huge  tooth-stick  with  which  they  go  on 
polishing  their  teeth  for  hours  together,  with  the  result 
that  they  are  very  healthy  and  have  a  beautiful  physique.' 
But  inward  cleanliness  was  as  impqrtant  as  outward 
and  when  Gandhiji  asked  a  boy  what  the  former  meant, 
straight  came  the  reply  4  purity  of  heart  \  *  But  where  is 
the  heart  ?  ’  4  Here  ’  said  a  boy  placing  his  hand  on  his 
breast.  4  And  who  is  the  Watchmaker  who  keeps  that 
watch  going  night  and  day  ?  9  ‘  God,  of  course  ’  exclaimed' 
the  boys.  4  Well  then,  you  must  keep  the  watch  in  order  so 
that  the  Watchmaker  may  not  have  to  be  troubled  every 
now  and  then  about  the  repair.  The  body  and  the  heart 
have  both  to  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  And  I  see  that  a 
majority  of  you  are  4  untouchables  ’  or  Dheds.  Do  you 
-  • 

being  part  of  interest  on  Tilak  Swaraj  Fund  contributed  by  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  earmarked  for  the  purpose  of  the  welfare  of  the  labourers.  A 
donation  of  Rs.  60  per  month  was  received  from  Mr.  Brijvallabhdas 
Jekisandas.  The  rest  was  found  by  the  Union.  The  residential  school 
expenses  were  paid  by  the  Provincial  Congress  Committee. 

The  most  striking  fact  is  the  very  large  number  of  untouchable 
children  receiving  education  in  these  schools.  I  understand  that  their 
parents  do  not  need  coaxing.  They  gladly  send  their  children.  If  any¬ 
thing,  it  is  the  other  parents  who  require  to  be  approached  and 
induced  to  send  theirs. 

Needless  to  say  these  schools  are  independent  of  all  Government 
aid  or  control. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  cleanliness  of  these  scholars. 
Indeed,  the  schools  will  compare  favourably  with  any  primary  schools 
throughout  India.  I  draw  the  attention  of  all  school-masters  to  the 
necessity  of  cleanliness  and  tidiness  among  the  scholars.  It  requires 
no  special  effort,  daily  to  hold  a  parade  of  all  the  scholars  before  com¬ 
mencing  the  classes  and  examine  their  teeth,  nails,  ears,  eyes  etc.  I 
have  seen  neglect  of  these  simple  things  even  in  schools  claiming  to 
be  model  schools.” 
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know  that  you  Dhed  boys  are  all  my  adopted  sons  ?  And 
if  you  want  to  deserve  that  honour,  you  must  be  even 
cleaner  than  other  boys/ 

In  the  evening  the  parents  of  the  children  met 
Gandhiji  under  the  shade  of  the  tree,  which  has,  since  the 
successful  strike  of  1918,  become  historic.  For  every  yearly 
meeting  they  met  under  the  tree  where  in  1918  they  met 
for  twenty-three  long  days  and  listened  to  Shrimati  Ana- 
suyabai  and  Gandhiji.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
Shri  Ambalal  Sarabhai  and  Shri  Gordhanbhai  Patel,  the 
former  a  big  mill-owner,  and  the  latter  Secretary  of  the 
Mill-owners’  Association,  also  attended  the  function.  The 
annual  report  of  the  Labour  Union  which  was  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  one  was  not  read  by  the  Secretary  who  in  a  business¬ 
like  manner  summarized  the  salient  features  thereof.  They 
are  of  no  less  interest  than  the  facts  and  figures  about  the 
schools.  The  Union  had  during  the  year  under  report  a 
membership  of  14,000  and  an  income  from  subscription 
of  Rs.  25,000.  Every  department  has  elected  its  represen¬ 
tatives  who  met  74  times  during  the  year,  and  the  Union 
workers  held  no  less  than  130  meetings  in  the  mill  com¬ 
pounds  during  the  noon  recess.  The  Union  attended  to 
743  complaints  during  the  year  —  no  strike  authorized  by 
the  Union  having  taken  place  —  and  the  Secretary  notes 
with  satisfaction  that,  “  officials  of  the  Union  met  with 
sympathetic  and  courteous  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
mill-authorities,  who  invariably  evinced  a  sincere  desire 
to  do  the  just  thing.  We  are  able  to  say  that  some  of  the 
mills  we  have  not  had  to  visit  till  today  for  the  purpose  of 
making  complaints.”  The  Union  has  also  opened  a  Savings 
Bank  for  the  benefit  of  thrifty  members,  and  advanced 
Rs.  10,668/-  on  cheap  loans.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
50  per  cent  of  these  loans  were  for  meeting  the  deficit  in 
current  expenditure  and  41  per  cent  for  repayment  of  old 
debts  in  respect  of  which  an  interest  of  as  much  as  200 
per  cent  had  to  be  paid.  The  Union  has  a  well-equipped 
hospital  under  a  highly  qualified  doctor,  and  with  special 
maternity  and  female  wards.  It  also  sold  cheap  'khaddar 
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worth  Rs.  2,662/-  and  cheap  grain  worth  Rs.  17,000/-. 
There  is  a  special  Social  Betterment  Department,  which 
studies  the  conditions  of  the  labourers.  It  collected  infor¬ 
mation  about  2,000  houses,  and  its  investigations  promise 
to  go  a  great  way  in  promoting  the  general  enlightenment 
of  the  mill-hands  and  their  social  betterment.  The  Union 
has  rightly  appealed  to  the  mill-owners  for  co-operation  in 
this  work,  as  a  betterment  in  the  condition  of  the  mill- 
hands  means  a  sure  improvement  in  their  efficiency.  But  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  Union  does  not  want  to  make  the 
mill-owners’  omissions  a  pretext  for  doing  nothing.  ‘  We 
understand  ’,  says  the  report,  ‘  that  we  have  to  come  to 
the  mills  perfectly  prepared  to  commence  work  right  at 
starting  time.  We  should  not  leave  the  workroom  more 
frequently  or  a  minute  longer  than  is  necessitated  by 
urgent  demands  of  nature.  We  should  assure  to  the  mills 
flawless  work,  careful  handling  of  machinery,  and  mini¬ 
mum  waste  of  materials  and  stores.’  This  is  a  resolve 
which  will  make  the  position  of  the  Union  specially  strong 
and  will  entitle  it  in  a  special  measure  to  the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  sympathy  of  mill-owners.  It  reflects  no  little 
credit  on  the  mill-hands  also  that  one  of  the  representatives 
who  spoke  at  the  meeting,  frankly  confessed  that  the  ex¬ 
cessive  trade  depression  did  not  permit  them  to  push  forth 
their  grievances  in  the  matter  of  pay,  and  said  that  they 
should  be  satisfied  if  all  the  previous  awards  of  the  arbi¬ 
trators  were  carried  out  by  the  mills. 

Gandhi ji  in  his  speech  laid  special  stress  on  the  labour¬ 
ers’  duty.  He  knew  they  had  grievances  about  insufficient 
water  supply,  lack  of  dining  sheds,  inadequate  cleaning  of 
latrines,  beatings  and  ill-treatment  by  jobbers,  numerous 
breakages  of  ends  in  the  throstle  department  and  conse¬ 
quent  less  work  and  less  wages.  But  he  was  sure  that  some 
of  the  things  depended  on  themselves,  on  their  cultivation 
of  proper  self-respect.  He  was  glad  to  note  that  the  Union 
had  redeemed  the  debts  of  some  of  them  and  substituted 
cheap  loans  for  loans  on  exorbitant  rates  of  interest.  But 
it  was  ao  sad  commentary  on  their  way  of  life  that  they 
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should  have  to  borrow  so  much.  Their  wages  may  be  in¬ 
sufficient,  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  if  they  were  more 
thrifty,  free  from  drink  and  other  evil  habits,  they  would 
not  have  to  be  indebted.  He  was  very  glad  that  the  mill- 
hands  recognized  the  difficult  situation  of  the  mill-owners 
at  the  present  moment.  ‘  I  am  glad,’  he  said,  ‘  you  recog¬ 
nize  this.  You  cannot  ask  for  more  pay  when  they  are 
going  through  serious  difficulties.  A  time  may  come  when 
loyal  labourers  may  have  to  come  forward  with  an  offer  to 
serve  without  any  wages,  in  order  that  the  mills  may  not 
have  to  close  down.  But  I  know  you  are  not  prepared  for 
that  today.  There  is  not  that  amount  of  trust  between  you 
and  the  mill-owners.  You  are  labouring  under  numerous 
injustices,  and  unless  the  mill-owners  have  won  you  over 
by  considerate  and  loving  treatment,  you  are  going  to  do 
nothing  of  the  kind  today.  But  that  is  a  consummation 
towards  which  I  want  you  to  work.’ 

The  relations  between  the  Union  and  the  Association 
are,  it  is  pleasant  to  note,  better  than  anywhere  else  in 
India.  It  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  existence  of  a  well  orga¬ 
nized  and  strong  Union.  Gandhiji  had  a  frank  chat  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Mill-owners’  Association,  drew  his 
attention  to  the  mill-owners’  duties,  told  him  how  at 
Jamshedpur  the  Tatas  left  nothing  to  be  desired  at  least 
in  the  matter  of  clean  water  supply  and  proper  disposal  of 
sewage,  and  asked  him  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  their  book.  The 
gentleman  received  the  suggestion  very  kindly,  and  at  the 
meeting  of  the  school-boys  announced  amidst  cheers  that 
he  would  make  immediate  payment  of  the  arrears  of  their 
contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the  school,  and  would  con¬ 
sider  all  the  complaints  in  the  matter  of  insufficient  water 
supply,  breakages  of  ends  etc.,  that  would  be  sent  him. 

Young  India,  10-9-’25,  p.  310. 
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PLIGHT  OF  MILL-LABOUR  IN  BARODA  STATE 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “Correspondence  —  Mill- 

Labour  in  Baroda  State  ”) 

% 

To 

The  Editor,  Young  India 
Sir, 

May  I  draw  your  attention  to  the  sad  plight  of  the 
textile  and  other  factory  labour  in  the  Baroda  State  and 
request  you  to  extend  your  kind  assistance  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  their  conditions  ?  You  are  possibly  aware  that  we 
have,  in  British  India,  a  sixty-hours’  week  rule,  i.e.  a  gene¬ 
ral  ten  hours’  day  arrangement  for  the  factory  labour  since 
1922,  but  the  mills  in  the  Baroda  State  are  even  to  this  date 
allowed  to  work  as  long  as  twelve  hours  and  at  times  even 
more.  In  the  matter  of  child  labour  too  whilst  the  Factory 
Act  here  has  laid  down  a  twelve  years’  age  rule  for  half 
timers  and  a  fifteen  years’  rule  for  whole  timers,  children 
of  tender  age  are  still  taken  in  for  work  in  the  departments 
by  the  Baroda  Mills.  I  need  not  say  how  very  detrimental 
these  conditions  are  to  the  health  and  general  wellbeing 
of  the  working  people  and  how  very  imperative  it  is  to 
introduce  wholesome  reforms,  as  I  know  that  it  was  with 
your  advice  and  under  your  guidance  that  the  textile 
workers  of  Ahmedabad  strove  for  and  obtained  a  ten 
hours’  day  even  before  the  present  Factory  Aot  was  enac¬ 
ted,  as  also  that  it  was  at  your  instance  and  under  your 
influence  that  a  similar  reform  has  been  effected  this  year 
by  the  Indore  State.  The  Baroda  State  is  now  thinking  of 
revising  its  Factory  Act  and  has  issued  draft  rules,  which, 
if  finally  adopted,  would  bring  the  Act  in  a  line  with  that 
prevalent  in  British  India.  I,  however,  understand  that  the 
local  mill-owners  are  opposed  to  this  much-needed  and  long 
overdue  reform  and  are  striving  hard  to  bring  about  a 
modification  of  these  rules  to  suit  what  they  conceive  to 
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be  their  interests.  Their  efforts,  it  is  said,  are  directed  to¬ 
wards  getting  the  working  period  fixed  at  66  hours  a  week 
instead  of  60  and  lowering  the  age  rule  for  whole  timers 
from  15  to  14.  In  fact,  recommendations  of  this  character 
were  made  by  a  committee  of  five  gentlemen,  two  of  whom 
were  prominent  mill-owners  appointed  by  the  Government 
to  opine  on  these  rules,  and  though  these  have  not  found 
acceptance,  a  fear  is  entertained  that  unless  a  strong  public 
opinion  is  created,  these  influences  may  come  to  prevail. 
This  question  is  coming  up  for  consideration  before  the 
Baroda  Council  during  the  next  week  and  if  you  can  kindly 
see  your  way  to  express  your  views  on  this  matter  at  this 
juncture  it  will  prove  very  helpful  bot^L  to  the  Council  and 
the  State  in  arriving  at  a  just  and  sound  decision. 

I  am  etc. 

‘  A  Friend  of  Both  ’ 

[I  gladly  publish  the  foregoing  letter.  I  know  the  writer 
and  I  do  believe  him  to  be  what  he  subscribes  himself  as.  I 
do  not  know  that  my  opinion  will  reach  the  quarters  where 
it  should,  and  if  it  does,  whether  it  will  have  any  weight. 
Anyway  I  am  emphatically  of  opinion  that  no  State,  much 
less  Baroda,  can  afford  to  do  less  than  British  India.  Indeed 
even  ten  hours  a  day,  and  the  age  limit  for  children  in 
British  India  need  improvement.  If  capital  is  not  to  fall 
into  utter  discredit,  it  behoves  capitalists  voluntarily  to 
exercise  self-restraint  and  make  common  cause  with 
labour.] 

Young  India,  25-7-’29,  p.  246. 
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PLIGHT  OP  MILL-HANDS  IN  CALCUTTA 

A  letter  from  Calcutta  gives  me  the  following  figures 
about,  and  description  of,  its  mill-hands  : 

“  The  average  numbers  of  mill-hands  working  at  different 
mills  in  various  parts  of  Bengal  are: 

Kanchrapara 

Hajinagore,  Naihati,  Gouripore  .. 

Katharpara,  Ichapore,  Shamnagore 
Kankinara,  Jagdal 
Titagar 

Kamarhati,  Cossipore,  Dumdum,  Beliaghata,  Sealdah 
Telinipara,  Sreerampore,  Rishra,  Champdany, 

Salkhia,  Sibpore,  Howrah,  Lilooah 
Budge  Budge,  Bowria,  Rajgunj,  Tollygunj,  Kidder- 
P°re  . 


Total  . . 


12,000 

30,000 

50,000 

80,000 

1,25,000 

65,000 

1,50,000 

1,50,000 


6,62,000 


Most  of  the  mill-hands  are  illiterate,  their  wives  are  more 
illiterate,  and  the  morality  of  their  children  is  becoming  worse 
day  by  day.  Their  habits  have  been  such  that  whatever  they  earn, 
they  spend  in  gambling,  wine  and  women.  When  their  purses  are 
empty  they  become  confused  for  want  of  food  and  are  compelled 
to  take  loans  from  Kabulis  and  other  mahajans  at  the  high  rate 
of  interest  of  two  annas  per  rupee  per  month  or  even  per  week. 
These  mill-hands  are  dying  day  by  day  for  utter  ignorance  of 

knowledge.  Is  there  no  remedy  to  bring  them  out  of  this  utter 
darkness  ?  ” 

I  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  or  the 
description,  but  both  may  be  safely  taken  as  generally  cor¬ 
rect.  The  writer  of  the  letter  says  that  Deshabandhu  had 
promised  to  relieve  them  of  their  sufferings,  and  asks  me 
to  complete  the  work  that  death  prevented  Deshabandhu 
from  even  beginning.  He  then  suggests  that  I  should  find 
a  capital  of  ten  thousand  rupees  for  helping  a  cinema  com¬ 
pany  worker  so  that  he  may  give  exhibitions  in  the  mill 

areas  and  that  looms  and  Charkhas  may  be  established  in 
their  midst. 
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The  writer  is  well-meaning  but  it  is  clear  that  he  does 
not  know  that  the  cinema  will  not  make  the  men  and 
women  literate  or  wean  them  from  the  vices  he  mentions. 
He  does  not  know  also  that  these  labourers  are  not  likely 
to  take  to  the  looms  or  the  spinning  wheels  as  a  supple¬ 
mentary  occupation  for  they  do  not  need  it ;  they  may 
learn  spinning  and  weaving  to  help  them  in  hartals  or 
when  they  are  out  of  employment.  Moral  and  social  reforms 
amongst  labourers  is  most  difficult  and  taxing.  It  is  slow 
work  and  can  only  be  done  at  the  hands  of  reformers  who 
will  live  practically  among  their  midst,  and  by  their 
sterling  character  affect  the  lives  of  the  mill-hands  for  the 
better.  Such  work  requires  no  capital  and  whatever  is 
required  will  be  gladly  paid  for  by  the  mill-hands  them¬ 
selves  as  is  actually  happening  today  in  Ahmedabad  and 
will  presently  happen  in  Jamshedpur. 

Young  India,  24-9-’25,  p.  331. 
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INHUMAN  EXPLOITATION  OP  STONEBREAKERS 

IN  DELHI 

(In  a  note  to  the  article,  “  Inhumanity  in  Delhi  ”  by  Shri  A.  V. 
Thakkar,  which  described  the  abject  condition  of  sweepers  in  Delhi 
and  their  heartless  exploitation  by  the  contractors,  Gandhiji  wrote :) 

Things  seem  to  move  slowly  in  Delhi,  wheEe  the  poor 
are  concerned.  The  sweepers’  quarters  in  Delhi  were  the 
worst  of  any  I  had  seen.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  much 
‘better  today.  Thakkar  Bapa  now  draws  attention  to  the 
serious  grievances  of  stonebreakers.  The  poor  men  are 
cheated  of  the  price  of  their  labour,  and  mean  advantage 
is  taken  of  their  ignorance  and  poverty  by  the  heartless 
contractors.  It  is  high  time  for  the  public  of  Delhi  to  wake 
up  and  remedy  the  evil.  If  the  contractors  will  not  behave 
themselves,  the  public  should  support  a  general  strike  by 
the  stoiiebreakers  and  find  for  them  some  suitable  occu¬ 
pation  whilst  the  strike  lasts.  No  doubt  before  this  last  step 
is  taken  there  would  be  parleys  with  the  contractors. 

Harijan,  18-9-’37,  p.  268. 
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SKELETONS  IN  THE  CUPBOARDS 

(From  the  post-prayer  speech  of  Gandhi ji  originally  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  “  Weekly  Letter  ”  by  Pyarelal) . 

As  at  Simla  so  at  Mussoorie,  Gandhiji  more  than 
once  rattled  the  skeletons  in  their  (the  rich  men's) 
cupboards.  He  spoke  to  them  of  the  poor  rickshaw-pullers 
and  load-carriers  there.  They  should  be  everyone’s  con¬ 
cern.  They  made  life  possible  for  the  wealthy  and  yet  the 
latter,  while  willing  to  take  from  them  even  the  inhuman 
service  of  rickshaw-pulling,  did  not  care  to  see  where  and 
how  they  lived,  what  they  ate  and  what  they  earned. 
He  had  heard  that  these  poor  men  lived  in  tiny  rooms 
without  adequate  light  and  air  ;  they  did  not  want  to 
reveal  how  many  herded  together  into  one  room  lest  they 
should  be  evicted  or  fined.  They  were  dirtily  clad  as  could 
be  seen  from  the  little  crowd  of  them  that  had  come  to 
attend  the  prayers  that  evening.  But  perhaps  they  had  not 
the  wherewithal  to  afford  a  change  of  clothes.  They  might 
be  like  the  woman  in  Bihar,  when  he  first  went  there,  who, 
when  asked  to  wash  herself  and  her  clothes,  said  to  Ba  : 
“  How-  can  I  bathe  when  I  have  not  another  sari  to  put 
on  ?  ”  It  was  the  bounden  duty  of  those  to  whom  God  had 
given  more  than  their  needs  to  spend  the  extra  on  those 
who  were  in  want.  He  had  been  told  that  the  Congress 
Government  was  now  in  power  and  would  see  to  it  that 
labour  quarters  everywhere  were  rebuilt.  If  they  did  so  it 
would  be  a  good  thing.  It  would  be  no  more  than  their 
bare  duty.  That  would  not,  however,  exonerate  rickshaw- 
riders  from  their  duty.  Doctors’  had  told  him  that  these 
poor  people  pulled  these  vehicles  for  four  years  or  so  and 
the  work  was  so  hard  that  they  died  soon  after  of  lung  and 
heart  trouble.  How  could  the  users  be  so  callous  as  not  to 
see  that  they  were  properly  housed  and  sufficiently  paid 
and  clothed  and  not  overworked  ? 

Harijan,  16-6-’46,  p.  182. 
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WITH  HARIJAN  LABOURERS 

/  (From  “  Weekly  Letter  No.  31  ”) 

Gandhi ji  addressed  a  mass  meeting  of  labourers  in  the 
mills,  mostly  Harijans,  in  Ahmedabad.  Referring  to  their 
purse  of  Rs.  50,000,  Gandhiji  said  that  they  should  not 
treat  their  donation  as  a  licence  for  future  indulgence  in 
the  sin  of  untouchability  among  Harijans  themselves,  but 
as  a  token  of  their  promise  to  banish  untouchability  alto¬ 
gether.  They  must  not  look  down  upon  anyone  as  lower 
than  themselves,  but  regard  themselves  as  the  lowest  of 
the  low.  The  pride  of  assumed  superiority  goeth  before 
destruction.  They  must,  therefore,  forget  all  gradations  of 
rank  as  regards  Dheds,  Chamars,  Bhangis  and  the  like. 
The  Textile  Labour  Union  was  doing  excellent  work  for 
them.  But  did  they  derive  all  possible  benefit  from  it  ? 
Kalyangram  was  a  fine  place,  but  if  they  remained  dirty 
themselves  and  did  not  keep  it  clean,  they  might  turn  it 
into  a  public  nuisance.  Then  again  they  were  still  addicted 
to  drink  and  gambling  and  took  carrion.  They  must  over¬ 
come  these  evils  and  educate  their  children.  If  they  thus 
became  men  of  culture,  real  Harijans,  every  one  would  like 
to  join  their  ranks  and  be  one  of  them.  Savarna  Hindus 
were  doing  penance  for  their  sin,  but  Harijans  had  a 
corresponding  duty  to  perform  by  way  of  self-purification. 

Harijan,  13-7-’34,  p.  172  at  p.  174. 
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SCAVENGERS’  LOT 

Q.  You  have  doubtless  written  on  this  subject 
before  but  I  would  like  you  to  say  a  word  again  in  regard 
to  the  duty  of  municipal  and 'other  authority  as  well  as 
private  employers  in  the  matter  of  providing  Bhangis  with 
the  proper  means  of  scavenging.  Unless  water-tight  iron 
pails  are  provided,  for  example,  the  drippings  during  the 
rainy  season,  through  baskets  or  gunny  bags,  fall  on  the 
unfortunate  workers.  All  scavenging  should  really  be  able 
to  be  done  without  soiling  the  hands  or  any  part  of  the 
body.  If  this  were  so,  the  work  would  assume  a  dignity 
which  it  does  not  carry  at  the  moment.  Along  with  the 
supply  of  proper  means  of  scavenging,  sweeping  etc.,  the 
Bhangi  needs  instruction.  It  is  a  matter  which  local  and 
provincial  authority  should  take  up  in  the  cause  of 
cleanliness. 

A.  I  would  advocate  bye-laws  requiring  authorized 
receptacles,  brooms  etc.  which  would  avoid  physical 
handling  of  dirt  and  would  also  prescribe  simple  working 
costume.  Inspectors  or  overseers  will  be  trained  for  this 
humane  and  sanitary  work  instead  of  being  expected  to 
exact  work  anyhow.  The  result  of  the  present  system  is 
maximum  of  insanitation  and  minimum  of  work  plus 
bribery,  corruption  and  bad  manners. 

Harijan,  6-10-’46,  p.  340. 
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SOME  GRIEVANCES  OF  RAILWAY  WORKERS 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “Some  Labour  Questions”) 

During  the  pilgrimage  to  Madras  and  Palni,  the 
following  document  signed  by  259  persons  was  handed  to 
me  at  a  tremendously  large  meeting  of  labourers  at  Golden 
Rock  : 

“  We,  the  workers  of  the  S.  I.  Rly.,  beg  to  place  before  you 
some  of  our  major  problems  with  a  view  to  get  your  support. 

“  Nearly  264,000  workers  are  going  to  be  retrenched  all  over 
the  railways.  In  S.  I.  Rly.  alone  10,000  will  be  retrenched  and  till 
now  more  than  2,000  have  been  discharged.  The  Government 
contemplate  absorption  of  ex-service  men  in  place  of  railwaymen, 
thus  putting  us  against  the  ex-soldiers. 

“We  have  been  demanding  a  minimum  living  wage  of 
Rs.  30/-  per  mensem.  At  present  the  lowest  wage  is  Rs.  8/-  to 
Rs.  15/-  and  a  majority  of  us  receive  less  than  Rs.  18/-  per 
mensem. 

“  Out  of  42,000  railway  employees  only  8,000  are  provided  with 
quarters,  of  which  the  majority  are  infested  with  insanitary  condi¬ 
tions,  and  are  without  proper  ventilation. 

“  You  may  be  aware  of  the  decision  of  the  All-India  Railway- 
men’s  Federation  demanding  adjudication  or  a  court  of  enquiry 
if  they  refuse  to  redress  our  grievances  and  accept  the  sugges¬ 
tions.  The  suggestions  were  intended  for  improvement  in  the  rail¬ 
way  system  and  the  condition  of  the  employees.  For  your  refe¬ 
rence  we  are  giving  below  the  sixteen  suggestions  forwarded  to 
the  Railway  Board  and  the  Government  by  the  Federation. 

1.  Reduction  of  work  to  40  hours  per  week  as  a  first  step 
and  further  to  40  hours  per  week  for  all  the  staff  including 
running  staff  without  fall  in  wages. 

2.  Introduction  of  weekly  calendar  days  off  for  all  the 
railwaymen. 

3.  Leave  reserves  to  be  increased  to  25  per  cent. 

4.  Reduction  of  rail  length  for  engineering  gangmen. 

5.  Extension  of  -  leave  facilities  to  daily  rated  and  infe¬ 
rior  service  staff  on  a  par  with  subordinates. 

6.  All  the  work  now  done  through  contract  labour  should 
be  taken  over  departmentally. 

7.  Reduction  of  mileage  for  overhaul  of  locomotives, 
wagons  and  carriages. 
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8.  Expansion  of  workshop  production,  namely,  construc¬ 
tion  of  boilers,  engine  parts  etc. 

9.  Manufacture  of  locomotives,  carriages  and  wagons  in 
the  Indian  railway  workshops. 

10.  Rebuilding  of  third  class  carriages  so  as  to  provide 
better  facilities  for  passengers,  such  as  bathrooms,  fans  and 
sleeping  accommodation  for  long  distance  travel  etc. 

11.  Reopening  all  the  lines  that  were  closed  and  the 
restoration  of  all  the  trains  stopped  during  the  period  of  War 
and  further  expansion  of  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
public. 

12.  A  programme  of  house  building  with  a  view  to  pro¬ 
vide  decent  houses  for  all  railwaymen. 

13.  Construction  of  new  lines  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
country. 

14.  Laying  down  of  double  tracks  wherever  necessary. 

15.  Introduction  of  rail  motor  transport  to  the  distant 
towns  and  villages  where  railways  cannot  reach. 

16.  R.A.F.  workshops  now  controlled  by  railways  to  be 
maintained  and  extended  to  serve  the  needs  of  aviation. 

“  In  the  demand  of  ours  for  full  work,  living  wages,  proper 
housing  facilities  etc.,  we  request  you  to  support  us  and  give  a 
lead  in  the  matter  to  the  country  and  force  the  Railway  Board  to 
accept  the  same  and  save  thousands  of  railwaymen  and  others 
from  unemployment,  misery  and  poverty.” 

If  the  workers  are  to  be  retrenched  in  order  to  make 
room,  as  alleged  in  the  letter,  for  ex-soldiers,  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  doubly  wrong.  Wrong  for  the  ex-soldiers  in  that 
they  will  be  favoured  and  a  soldier  who  accepts  favoured 
treatment  is  no  soldier.  The  second  wrong  will  be  to  the 
men  to  be  retrenched  who,  for  no  fault  of  their  own,  will 
be  thrown  out  of  employment.  It  will  not  do  to  say  they 
were  temporary  hands.  The  State  has  to  find  work  for  all 
unemployed  persons. 

Coming  to  the  railwaymen’s  demands  items  Nos.  1-9 
and  No.  12  fall,  in  my  opinion,  within  the  sphere  of  labour, 
but  whether  they  are  reasonable  or  not  cannot  be  said 
without  hearing  the  railway  authorities’  side.  They  should 
be  referred  to  arbitration.  They  cannot  be  made  a  subject 
of  strike  before  the  process  of  arbitration  has  been  gone 
through.  Any  lightning  strike  is  a  form  of  dictation  which 
is  dangerous. 
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Items  Nos.  10,  11  and  13-16  cannot  legitimately  be 
demanded  by  labourers.  They  are  passengers’  grievances 
and  passengers,  i.e.  the  public,  can  take  them  up. 

Item  No  10,  I  would  consider  quite  extravagant.  By 
far  the  largest  number  of  passengers  belong  to  the  3rd 
cla$s  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  deserve  progressively  better 
treatment,  not  the  1st  and  2nd  class.  Railway  cars  of  the 
not  distant  future  will  have  no  classes.  Classless  society  is 
the  ideal,  not  merely  to  be.  aimed  at  but  to  be  worked  for 
and,  in  such  society,  there  is  no  room  for  classes  or  commu¬ 
nities.  Until  that  time  is  arrived  at,  1st  and  2nd  class  com¬ 
forts  should  be  standardized  and  lowered  where  necessary 
and  all  attention  bestowed  upon  3rd  class  passengers.  But 
I  cannot  visualize  a  time  when  3rd  class  carriages,  no 
matter  how  distant  the  journey  may  be,  can  carry  bathing 
accommodation  for  tens  of  thousands  of  travellers.  What 
is  required  is  proper  bathing  arrangements  for  3rd  class 
passengers  at  railway  stations.  3rd  class  passengers  are  the 
most  neglected  in  India.  Railway  cars  and  railway  stations 
should  be  utilized  for  proper  education  of  the  public  in 
sanitation  and  cleanliness.  This  is  not  the  case  today.  And 
the  quicker  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  tea  or  water  distinc¬ 
tions  disappear  the  better.  Why  should  the  State  recognize 
these  unnatural  and  irreligious  distinctions  ?  Those  who 
consider  themselves  defiled  by  service  rendered  by  pern, 
sons  not  belonging  to  their  own  persuasion  may  well  be 
left  to  their  own  resources. 

The  Association  for  railway  passengers’  relief  should 
certainly  ventilate  grievances  before  the  authorities.  Their 
main  work  should  be  to  conduct  sustained  education 
among  the  passengers  as  to  their  own  duty  towards-  one 
another  and  about  observing  laws  of  cleanliness  and 
hygiene. 

Harijan,  17-2-’46,  p.  9. 
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CLERKS  v.  WORKING-MEN 

(Translated  from  the  Gujarati  Navajivan  by  M.  D.) 

Sheth  Ranchhodlal  Amritlal  has  sent  me  the  following 
scheme  of  industrial  insurance  for  clerks  : 

“  Working-men’s  condition,  their  wages,  their  needs,  etc.  are 
a  constant  subject  of  enquiry  in  these  days  in  this  as  well  as  in 
foreign  countries,  but  no  one  seems  to  take  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  clerks  supposed  to  belong  to  the  middle  classes.  These  clerks 
are  considerably  worse  off  than  working-men.  In  a  family  of  four 
to  six  members  there  is  only  one  wage-earner  who  starts  life  with 
30  rupees  a  month  and  ends  with  60.  Much  of  his  misfortune  is 
due  to  the  social  status  of  which  he  is  the  victim.  On  the  death  of 
the  single  bread-winner  his  wife  and  children  are  reduced  to 
plight  very  near  starvation.  To  say  nothing  of  his  ever  becoming 
rich,  the  clerk’s  life  is  one  long-drawn-out  agony  of  anxiety  as  to 
how  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  A  trifling  increment  of  Rs.  2 
or  Rs.  3  tempts  him  to  change  masters  now  and  then,  and  he 
hardly  has  a  record  of  long  unbroken  service  in  one  firm. 

“  The  following  measures  are  suggested  for  the  betterment 
of  the  clerks’  lot : 

1.  Service  to  be  as  permanent  as  possible. 

2.  Cheap  grain  and  cloth  shops  to  be  provided  by  the 
employers. 

3.  Free  medical  aid.  • 

4.  Houses  at  cheap  rent. 

5.  Provision  of  education  for  their  children. 

6.  Loans  at  moderate  rates  of  interest. 

7.  Insurance  schemes  making  provision  for  dependants 
after  the  death  of  the  employee. 

“  The  first  six  would  seem  to  be  eminently  easy  to  introduce, 
but  the  seventh  should  be  also  no  less  and  beneficial.  The 
Ahmedabad  New  Cotton  Mill  is  seriously  considering  the  scheme 
and  a  concrete  step  is  likely  to  be  taken  immediately. 

“  The  industrial  insurance  scheme  would  seem  to  be  very 
effective.  Under  it  every  clerk  of  the  mill  would  have  his  life 
insured  for  Rs.  1,500,  trifling  fractions  of  the  monthly  salary 
being  charged  as  premium,  somewhat  as  under : 

“  No  premium  for  clerks  drawing  under  Re.  50  per  month. 
For  those  drawing  Rs.  51  to  75  Re.  0-15-0  p.m. 

For  those  drawing  Rs.  76  to  100  Re.  1-6-0  p.m. 

For  those  drawing  Re.  101  to  150  Re.  1-8-0  p.m. 
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For  those  drawing  Rs.  151  to  250  Rs.  2-0-0  p.m. 

For  those  drawing  over  Rs.  251  Rs.  2-4-0  p.m. 

“  In  addition  to  this  the  mill  will  pay  a  bonus  of  Rs.  1,200 
annually  which  will  be  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  family 
of  the  clerk  deceased  during  the  year.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  average  annual  mortality  is  1  among  60,  so  that  each 
deceased’s  family  is  likely  to  get  an  extra  Rs.  1,200.  How  this  sum 
is  to  be  utilized  and  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  deceased’s 
family  will  be  decided  by  the  Insurance  Board,  but  in  no  case  will 
any  part  of  it  be  permitted  to  be  applied  to  post  mortem  dinner 
or  other  questionable  expenses. 

“  I  hope  all  the  mills  in  the  country  will  follow  suit.” 

I  understand  little  of  insurance,  but  I  take  it  that  in 
this  age  of  insurance  any  scheme  of  industrial  insurance 
devised  for  the  benefit  of  the  clerical  workers  would  be  to 
their  good.  Only  an  insurance  expert  can  offer  helpful 
criticism  of  the  scheme,  and  I  take  it  that  Shri  Ranchhod- 
bhai  has  framed  the  scheme  in  consultation  with  some 
large-hearted  expert. 

There  cannot  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  fact  that  mill- 
owners,  no  less  than  other  business  and  commercial  firms, 
ought  to  take  a  parental  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their 
employees.  The  relations  between  the  employer  and  the 
employee  have  been  up  to  now  merely  those  of  master  and 
servant,  they  should  be  of  father  and  children.  I  therefore 
welcome  the  scheme. 

Medical  relief  should  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  free.  It 
should  be  genuine,  prompt  and  cheap.  Free  aid  is  likely  to 
undermine  their  independent  spirit.  Sometimes  free  aid  is 
rendered  perfunctorily  and  sometimes  it  is  abused,  from 
both  of  which  evils  the  clerks  should  be  saved. 

The  main  grievance  of  the  clerk  and  the  working-man 
is  low  pay  and  indifference  to  his  welfare.  The  measures 
suggested  in  the  scheme  will  be  a  direct  and  simple  redress 
of  the  grievance,  and  I  welcome  them. 

The  condition  of  clerks,  is  in  certain  respects,  un¬ 
doubtedly  much  more  pitiable.  I  have  a  vivid  picture  of 
their  condition  before  my  mind.  It  was  given  to  me  in 
1915  in  Calcutta  by  the  Marwadi  Clerks’  Association.  It 
was  a  tragic  tale  of  their  helplessness.  The  number  of 
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clerks  is  small,  their  power  of  endurance  and  their  capa¬ 
city  for  union  is  feeble.  Whereas  the  clerk  is  the  only 
earning  member  of  his  family,  practically  all  the  members 
of  the  working-man  s  family  are  wage-earners.  The  clerks 
must  bestir  themselves  to  improve  their  own  condition. 
They  must  unite  and  must  educate  their  dependants,  espe¬ 
cially  their  wives,  to  engage  in  some  gainful  occupation. 
They  have  lost  all  self-confidence  and  are  helpless.  Those 
who  are  honest,  competent  in  their  work,  conscientious 
and  hard-working  need  not  despair  of  finding  a  suitable 
situation. 

True  social  economics  will  teach  us  that  the  working¬ 
man,  the  clerk  and  the  employer  are  parts  of  the  same  in¬ 
divisible  organism.  None  is  smaller  or  greater  than  the 
other.  Their  interests  should  be  not  conflicting  but 
identical  and  interdependent. 

Young  India,  3-5-’28,  p.  138. 
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TEACHERS’  CONDITION 

A  deputation  from  the  All-Bengal  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  waited  upon  me  sometime  ago  and  asked  me  to  advise 
them  how  they  could  better  their  condition  and  be  of 
service  to  the  country.  They  admitted  that  at  the  present 
moment  they  were  not  doing  much  good  to  the  country. 
This  is  how  they  described  their  condition  : 

“  The  teachers  are  now  engaged  in  performing  a  thankless 
task  under  a  heavy  personal  sacrifice.  They  are  imparting  an  edu¬ 
cation  which  is  unprofitable  and  uninteresting  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  They  are  to  mechanically  follow  a  curriculum 
of  studies  which  provides  for  no  religious,  moral  and  vocational 
training.  The  education  given  today  in  Bengal  through  nearly 
900  schools  and  by  20,000  teachers  is  domineered  over  by  an 
examination  system  which  only  encourages  cramming.  The 
teachers  are  looked  down  upon  as  they  are  miserably  underpaid. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  cases  of  mutual  distrust  and  lack  of 
sympathy  between  the  teachers  and  the  school  authorities  as  well 
as  the  guardians.  Education  does  not  provide  for  physical  training 
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and  is  imparted  through  the  foreign  medium,  resulting  in  a  huge 
waste  of  national  energy.” 

To  all  this  the  teachers  might  have  added  that  the 
pupils  are  devitalized  and  have  lost  all  initiative.  I  gave 
them  an  answer  which  satisfied  them  for  the  time  being 
but  they  took  from  me  a  promise  that  I  would  deal  with 
the  problem  in  these  pages. 

In  my  opinion  the  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  the  foreign 
domination,  and  the  root  of  foreign  domination  lies  in  our¬ 
selves.  I  am  aware  that  we  shall  never  deal  with  these 
problems  unless  and  until  we  deal  with  the  root-evil.  If 
we  had  our  own  government,  the  teachers  would  be  able 
to  vindicate  their  position.  Having  our  own  government 
means  a  government  never  strong  enough  to  override  by 
force  of  arms  the  wishes  of  the  majority,  in  other  words,  a 
government  responsible  to  public  opinion.  Today  the  tea¬ 
chers  have  public  opinion  behind  them  in  many  things  but 
it  is  helpless  against  a  power  that  is  armed  for  dealing  with 
any  possible  physical  combination  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  India.  No  Government  in  the  world  is  so  irresponsible 
and  so  unresponsive  to  the  opinion  of  the  millions  of  men 
and  women  of  India  as  the  Government  of  India.  It  was 
the  realization  of  tins  fact  that  made  Gokhale  postpone 
everything  else  to  the  effort  for  winning  self-government. 
Lokamanya  was  so  impatient  that  he  made  his  formula, 
“  Swaraj  is  my  birthright  ”  ring  from  one  end  of  India  to 
the  other.  He  suppressed  his  taste  for  scholarship  and 
philosophy  in  favour  of  Swaraj.  Deshbandhu  laid  down  his 
life  in  the  same  pursuit.  All  those  who  are  like  the  teachers 
have,  therefore,  no  remedy  for  their  disease  save  that  of 
gaining  Swaraj  as  quickly  as  possible.  How  is  that  to  be 
attained  ?  I  have  pointed  out  the  remedy  and  the  country 
is  supposed  to  have  adopted  it.  The  only  change  is  that 
to  the  effort  within  must  be  added  the  effort  without,  viz., 
entry  into  the  legislatures.  The  teachers  cannot  enter  these 
institutions,  they  cannot  take  part  in  active  politics,  but 
they  can  all  spin  or  if  they  like  do  some  other  labour.  They 
must  not  expect  their  pupils  to  labour,  if  the  teachers  will 
not  labour  themselves  and  I  have  suggested  spinning 
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because  all  can  be  engaged  in  it,  not  for  private  profit, 
but  for  discipline  and  national  profit.  Self-government 
means  continuous  effort  to  be  independent  of  Government, 
control  whether  it  is  foreign  Government  or  whether  it  is 
national.  Swaraj  Government  will  be  a  sorry  affair  if  people 
look  up  to  it  for  the  regulation  of  every  detail  of  life.  Do 
the  teachers  realize  that  the  pupils  are  an  exaggerated  edi¬ 
tion  of  what  they  themselves  are  ?  If  they  will  have  the 
initiative  the  pupils  will  soon  begin  to  have  it.  The  exa¬ 
mination  system  as  it  is,  becomes  doubly  oppressive  b}^ 
reason  of  the  mechanical  method  of  instruction.  Only  the 
other  day,  inspecting  a  school,  I  asked  a  boy  to  tell  me 
what  and  where  Pataliputra,  —  about  which  he  had  read 
to  me  from  his  book,  —  was.  He  could  not  tell.  This  was 
neither  the  fault  of  the  Government  nor  the  pupils,  as¬ 
suredly  the  teacher’s.  Teachers  can,  if  they  will,  make  their 
tuition  interesting  and  effective  in  spite  of  the  deadening 
weight  of  the  examination  system.  In  spite  of  the  medium 
of  instruction  being  the  English  language,  in  the  higher 
classes,  it  is  open  to  the  teachers  to  take  care  of  the  mother- 
tongue  of  the  boys  under  them.  There  is  no  rule  preventing 
them  talking  to  the  boys  in  their  mother-tongues.  The  fact 
is  that  most  teachers  do  not  know  the  vernacular  names 
for  technical  expressions  and  find  it  difficult  to  make  them¬ 
selves  intelligible  in  the  vernacular  when  the  subject  of 
them  discourse  is  technical.  We  have  got  into  the  very 
slovenly  habit,  in  order  as  we  fancy  to  give  point  to  our 
conversations,  of  using  English  adjectives,  adverbs  and 
even  phrases  of  the  English  language.  If  the  teachers  wish 
it  many  of  the  defects  of  the  present  system  could  be  cured 
by  therm 

I  have  given  only  a  few  out  of  many  possible  illustra¬ 
tions  of  what  can  be  done  under  the  present  system.  It  was 
my  recognition  of  the  evil  of  the  system  that  made  me  con¬ 
ceive  non-co-operation,  but  a  revival  of  it  just  now  seems  to 
be  almost  an  impossibility.  I  am,  therefore,,  recommending 
what  is  in  some  respects  more  difficult  of  accomplishment. 
It  is  easier  for  the  average  man  to  run  away  from  evil  than 
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remain  in  it  and  still  remain  unaffected  by  it.  Many  men 
can  shun  grog-shops  and  remain  teetotallers,  but  not  many 
can  remain  in  these  pestilential  places  and  avoid  the  con¬ 
tagion. 

However,  the  teachers  have  asked  for  advice  and  I  can 
but  place  it  before  them  so  that  each  may  then  respond  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  The  unfortunate  position  is  that  edu¬ 
cated  Indians  take  to  teaching,  not  for  the  love  of  it,  but 
because  they  have  nothing  better  and  nothing  else  for 
giving  them  a  livelihood.  Many  of  them  even  enter  the 
teaching  profession  with  a  view  to  preparing  for  what  they 
regard  as  a  better  thing.  The  wonder  is  that  in  spite  of 
this  self-imposed  initial  handicap  so  many  teachers  are  not 
worse  than  they  are.  By  well-ordered  agitation,  no  doubt, 
they  may  better  their  pecuniary  prospects,  but  I  see  no 
chance  even  under  a  Swaraj  Government  of  the  scale  of 
salary  being  raised  much  higher  than  it  is  today.  I  believe 
in  the  ancient  idea  of  teachers  teaching  for  the  love  of  it  and 
receiving  *the  barest  maintenance.  The  Roman  Catholics 
have  retained  that  idea  and  they  are  responsible  for  some 
of  the  best  educational  institutions  in  the  world.  The 
Rishis  of  old  did  even  better.  They  made  their  pupils  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  families,  but  in  those  days  that  class  of 
teaching  which  they  imparted  was  not  intended  for  the 
masses.  They  simply  brought  up  a  race  of  real  teachers  of 
mankind  in  India.  The  masses  got  their  training  in  their 
homes  and  in  their  hereditary  occupations.  It  was  a  good 
enough  ideal  for  those  times.  Circumstances  have  now 
changed.  There  is  a  general  insistent  demand  for  literary 
training.  The  masses  claim  the  same  attention  as  the 
classes.  How  far  it  is  possible  and  beneficial  to  mankind 
generally  cannot  be  discussed  here.  There  is  nothing  in¬ 
herently  wrong  in  the  desire  for  learning.  If  it  is  directed 
in  a  healthy  channel  it  can  only  do  good.  Without,  there¬ 
fore, 'stopping  to  devise  means  for  avoiding  the  inevitable, 
we  must  make  the  best  use  possible  of  it.  Thousands  of 
teachers  cannot  be  had  for  the  asking,  nor  will  they -live 
by  begging..  They  must  have  a  salary  guaranteed  and  we 
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shall  require  quite  an  army  of  teachers  ;  their  remunera¬ 
tion  cannot  be  in  proportion  to  the  intrinsic  worth  of  their 
calling  but  it  will  have  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  capacity 
of  the  nation  for  payment.  We  may  expect  a  steady  rise  as 
we  realize  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  callings.  The 
rise  must  be  painfully  slow.  There  must  therefore  arise  a 
class  of  men  and  women  in  India  who  will  from  patriotic 
motives  choose  teaching  as  a  profession,  irrespective  of  the 
material  gain  that  it  may  bring  them.  Then  the  nation  will 
not  underrate  the  calling  of  the  teacher.  On  the  contrary, 
it  will  give  the"  first  place  in  its  affection  to  these  self- 
sacrificing  men  and  women.  And  so  we  come  to  this  that 
as  our  Swhraj  is  possible  largely  by  our  own  efforts,  so 
is  the  teachers’  rise  possible  mainly  by  their  effort.  They 
must  bravely  and  patiently  cut  their  way  through  to 
success. 

Young  India;  6--8-’25,  p.  275. 
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THE  COOLIE  PROBLEM  OF  ASSAM 

Whilst  I  was  touring  in  Assam,  a  correspondent  sent 
me  his  outpourings  under  the  above  heading.  From  his 
letter  I  take  the  following  : 

“  The  unobstrusive  coolie,  the  poverty-stricken,  drunken, 
illiterate  outcaste  of  the  Hindu  society,  is  indeed  presenting  a 
baffling  problem.  Left  to  himself,  he  will  go  on,  as  he  has  gone 
on  for  the  past  half  century  and  over,  slaving  for  his  master 
like  a  team-bull,  dragging  on  a  pitiful  existence  and  drowning  his 
sufferings  in  liquor.  But  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore  him. 
He  has  come  to  stay,  has  taken  root  in  our  soil  and  has  multiplied 
so  numerously  as  to  constitute  an  important  factor  in  the  social, 
economic  and  political  structure  of  the  province. 

“  It  will  not  do  to  dismiss  the  coolie  as  an  outsider  and  treat 
.  him  as  a  foreign  element  unworthy  of  our  notice.  Our  indifference 
towards  him  in  the  past  has  been  but  a  testimony  to  our  short¬ 
sightedness.  It  will  not  do  to  look  on  with  apathjr  at  this  vast  mass 
of  helpless  Hindus,  to  whom  life  is  but  drudgery  and  drink  and 
r;o  more.  The  time  has  come  when  we  must  take  a  broad  view  of 
the  matter  and  regard  the  coolie  as  a  member  of  our  own  commu¬ 
nity,  a  permanent  element  of  our  body  politic.  The  time  really 
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has  come  when  we  must  go  to  him  and  lift  the  veil  of  ignorance 
from  him  and  point  the  way  to  progress  through  education  and 
industry. 

“  The  coolies  have  come  to  Assam  from  almost  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  India.  Most  of  them  would  be  regarded  as  untouchables 
in  their  provinces  of  origin.  By  their  aloofness,  their  habits  and 
customs  and  linguistic  differences  and  low  economic  condition, 
they  constitute  a  distinct  class  in  Assam  which  is  as  bad  as 
untouchable. 

“  Our  activities  should  aim  at  absorption  of  the  coolie  into  our 
society,  by  making  him  give  up  his  unclean  habits,  by  providing 
him  with  facilities  to  come  more  and  more  in  touch  with  the 
indigenous  people,  by  inducing  him  to  adopt  the  religious  and 
social  customs  of  the  Hindus,  and,  last  but  not  the  least,  by 
spreading  education  among  them.  4 

“  The  coolies  are  hard-working.  Given  proper  facilities,  they 
can  earn  enough ;  but  they  are  much  addicted  to  drinking.  Vigo¬ 
rous  propaganda  against  this  drink  habit  must  be  organized. 

“  Although  his  stay  in  our  midst  is  all  too  brief,  yet,  it  is 
hoped  Gandhi ji  will  give  his  thoughts  to  the  hapless  coolies  and 
see  for  himself  the  conditions  in  which  they  live.  What  little  time 
he  will  devote  to  the  coolies  will  reveal  to  his  vigilant  eyes  a 
world  of  information.  Gandhiji  will  no  doubt  appreciate  the  many 
difficulties  that  stand  in  our  way,  the  chief  among  these  being 
want  of  funds.  He  will,  it  is  hoped,  evolve  a  scheme  of  work  as 
well  as  devise  ways  and  means  to  work  it  out. 

“  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  many  other  hap¬ 
less  masses  of  people  whose  lot  is  as  dark  as,  may  be,  even 
darker  than,  that  of  the  coolies  ;  the  Miris,  the  Mikirs,  the  Nagas, 
etc.  These  also  demand  attention. 

“  I  do  not,  however,  suggest  that  all  these  depressed  sections 
of  the  people  of  Assam  should  come  under  the  purview  of  the 
Harijan  Sangh.  Some  may  not  even  fall  within  the  definition  of 
Harijan,  particularly  the  hill  tribes.  But,  surely,  that  will  not  shut 
them  out  from  Gandhiji’s  consideration. 

“  Note  :  According  to  the  last  census,  the  total  population  of 
Assam  Valley  Division  is  48,55,711,  and  the  total  coolie  population 
is  10,50,000,  including  the  ex-garden  coolies,  who,  having  secured 
their  discharge  from  garden  work,  have  settled  down  in  the  land 
with  no  thought  of  returning  to  their  provinces  of  origin.  There 
is  no  exact  figure  showing  the  total  of  these  coolie  settlers.” 

I  can  agree  from  personal  experience  with  much  of 
what  the  writer  has  to  say.  The  very  word  coolie  is  a 
misnomer  and  reminds  one  of  what  happens  in  South 
Africa.  Instead  of  meaning  a  labourer  or  a  porter,  the 
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word  came  to  be  applied  in  South  Africa  to  designate  the 
bearer’s  nationality,  and  became  a  word  of  reproach.  An 
Indian  merchant,  barrister  or  doctor  was  known  as  a  coolie 
merchant,  etc.  So,  in  Assam,  the  Indian  who  went  from 
another  province  to  work  on  the  tea  estate  remained  a 
coolie  even  after  the  termination  of  his  contract  as  a  labou¬ 
rer  and  even  though  he  ceased  to  be  a  labourer  and  became 
a  landowner.  But  being  industrious,  he  has  multiplied  in 
Assam  and  yet  remains  in  perfect  isolation  and  ostracism. 
It  is  suicidal  policy  that  keeps  him  so.  He  cannot  be  driven 
out  of  Assam.  Being  grossly  neglected,  he  has  become  an 
economic  waste.  If  these  men  were  properly  taken  care  of, 
they  would  become  an  asset  of  first  class  importance.  It 
is  up  to  the  educated  peoples  of  Assam  to  study  this  pro¬ 
blem  and  solve  it  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  It  does 
not  require  an  outlay  of  money  so  much  as  it  requires  an 
outlay  of  intelligence  and  industry. 

Harijan,  l-6-’34,  p.  122. 
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RECRUITING  EVIL 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  “  Notes  ”) 

A  correspondent  from  Sirsi  (Canara)  writes  : 

“  An  agent  of  the  Assam  Tea  Planters  intends  to  start  a  depot 
to  canvass  coolies  for  the  plantation.  He  does  not  want  Musalman 
coolies  for  they  are  not  obedient.  He  wants  only  Hindus  who  are 
docile.  He  offers  Rs.  15  for  every  coolie  registered.  Is  it  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  stop  the  evil  ?  There  are  so  many  misrepresentations.” 

The  evil  is  no  doubt  great.  Assam  is  not  a  depopulated 
place.  There  is  something  wrong  if  labourers  have  to  be 
taken  all  the  way  from  Canara  to  Assam.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  simple  Canarese  villagers  to  know  the  conditions  in 
the  Assam  plantations.  Freedom  of  contract  is  lost  as  soon 
as  a  tout  intervenes  whose  business  it  is  to  get  labour 
somehow  or  other.  Let  all  the  Canarese  go  to  Assam  if 
they  wish  and  if  they  are  not  to  displace  the  Assamese.  But 
in  the  present  case,  if  the  facts  be  as  stated  by  the  corres¬ 
pondent,  there  can  be  no  question  of  wish  on  the  part  of 
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the  Canarese  and  no  outsider  can  go  to  Assam  without  dis¬ 
placing  an  Assamese.  Tea  plantations  of  Assam  must  be 
worked,  if  they  are  at  all  worked,  by  indigenous  labour  so 
long  as  there  are  poor  people  in  Assam  who  are  without 
employment. 

My  correspondent  asks  me  to  suggest  remedies  to 
avert  the  evil  of  recruiting.  Public  opinion  is  the  most 
effective  remedy.  Let  the  correspondent  collect  sufficient 
workers  who  will  make  it  their  business  during  their  spare 
hours  to  visit  the  neighbouring  villages  and  warn  the  vil¬ 
lagers  against  falling  into  traps  laid  for  them.  Some  one 
among  these  workers  should  try  to  study  conditions  of 
labour  in  Assam  either  by  a  personal  visit  or  from  litera¬ 
ture  published  on  the  subject. 

Young  India,  2-9-’26,  p.  306.  ^ 
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The  Home  Office  in  England  published  for  official  use 
a  carefully  prepared  pamphlet  entitled  “  Protective  Cloth¬ 
ing  for  Women  and  Girl  Workers  Employed  in  Factories 
and  Workshops  ” .  I  am  obliged  for  the  pamphlet  to 
Sjt.  Hiralal  Shah’s  industrious  zeal.  It  contains  different 
patterns  of  protective  clothing  for  a  well-classified  list  of 
employments,  and  it  states  that  protective  clothing  has 
been  found  to  be  required  for  safeguarding  the  worker 
against  accident  or  injury  to  health,  or  for  securing  her 
comfort  and  convenience  in  her  work,  or  for.  protecting 
her  ordinary  clothing  against  damage  caused  by  the  mate¬ 
rials,  machinery  etc.,  used  in  the  process  in  which  she  is 
employed,  or  resulting  from  the  conditions  under  which 
the  work  has  to  be  carried.  It  goes  on  to  state  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  need  for  protective  clothing 
arises  from  one  or  other  of  the  following  causes  : 

1.  Dusty  or  dirty  processes, 
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2.  Working  about  machinery, 

3.  Climbing  ladders  etc., 

4.  Use  of  acids  or  caustic  liquids, 

5.  Wet  processes, 

6.  Excessive  heat, 

7.  Exposure  to  weather  etc. 

Then  follows  an  instructive  but  brief  description  of 
every  type  of  clothing  recommended.  There  are  seven  such 
types  designed  for  31  employments,  coming  under  the 
headings  I  have  already  given.  The  pamphlet  is  profusely 
illustrated. 

I  mention  this  only  in  order  to  show  the  care  with 
which  the  lives  of  employees  are  regarded  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  England  and  to  drive  the  truth  home  that  such 
meticulous  care  is  exercised  in  devising  methods  of  not 
only  protecting  employees  engaged  in  dirt}^  or  injurious 
trades  but  also  of  protecting  the  public.  How  much  more 
care  is  necessary  ifi  this  climate  for  protecting  the  so- 
called  untouchables  engaged  in  dusty  or  dirty  processes 
and  for  protecting  also  the  public  from  the  contamination 
caused  by  the  workers  in  such  employment  becoming 
living  carriers  of  dust  and  dirt  ?  Their  untouchability  in 
no  way  protects  society.  On  the  contrary,  a  false  sense  of 
security  aggravates  the  danger  of  contagion  or  infection, 
and  this  aggravation  is  doubled  by  the  fact  that  such  em¬ 
ployees,  being  neglected  by  society,  become  themselves 
so  inured  to  insanitation  that  the  surroundings  in  which 
they  live  become  positive  factories  for  disseminating  dirt 
and  disease.  Hence  the  necessity  for  adopting  without 
delay  the  very  simple  reform  advocated  by  Sjt.  Hiralal 
Shah.  If  we  did  not  take  a  crooked  view  of  untouchability, 
we  should  go  to  the  quarters  where  the  untouchables 
reside.  We  would  begin  our  study  of  their  conditions  by 
entering  our  sanitary  closets  with  ©ur  eyes  wide  open. 
Then  society  will  not  consider  any  cost  too  great  for  ini¬ 
tiating  and  completing  the  reform,  by  ensuring  the  neces¬ 
sary  measure  of  sanitation  not  only  in  the  closets  but  also 
in  the  quarters  inhabited  by  Harijans  and  by  providing 
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protective  clothing  and  conveniences  for  washing  and 
Change. 

Harijan,  l-4-’33,  p.  8. 

33 

A  TERRIBLE  CONTRAST 

A  friend  having  for  the  first  time  seen  New  Delhi  and 
the  Assembly  Hall  in  March  last  writes  :  - 

“  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  very  important 
matter.  It  is  this.  I  was  the  other  day  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Assembly  Hall  and  it  was. for  the  first  time  then  that  I  saw  New 
Delhi  also.  I  could  see  how  millions  must  have  been  poured  into' 
the  construction  of  New  Delhi  to  make  it  so  imposing.  The  Assem¬ 
bly  Hall  too  presents  an  equally  imposing  appearance.  But  as  I 
i  came  out  of  the  Assembly  Hall,  I  saw  dilapidated  huts  which 
turned  out  to  be  a  labour  camp  where,  I  thought,  must  be  living - 
the  coolies  working  at  the  construction  of  New  Delhi.  I  went 
in  and  the  sight  of  it  caused  me  deep  distress.  I  saw  that  the 
huts  given  to  the  poor  labourers  were  practically  unfit  for  human 
habitation.  And  these  dilapidated  structures  were  the  place  where 
after  a  day’s  strenuous  labours,  these  poor  people  were  expected 
to  retire  for  well-deserved  rest.  In  some  places  the  walls  were 
made  without  any  mortar,  without  any  mud  ;  simply  bricks  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  been  piled  one  upon,  another. 

“  The  contrast  between  the  palaces  built  in  New  Delhi  for 
wealthy  people .  and  the  miserable  huts  allotted  to  .  the  people 
whose  labour  was  responsible  for  the  palaces  was  too  terrible  for 
contemplation.  The  coolie  women  seemed  to  be  unconcerned.  It 
was  in  the  evening  that  I  saw  this  labour  camp  and  the  women 
were  returning  from  work.  And  as  thejr  went,  they  were  singing. 
But  my  heart  was  weeping.  How  could  the  Government  spend 
millions  after  the  comforts  of  high-placed  officials  and  moneyed 
men  when  the  labourers  themselves  were  so  wretchedty  housed  ? 
How,  I  thought  to  myself,  could  the  members  of  the  Assembly 
day  after  day  miss  the  horrible  contrast  which  I  could  see  even 
during  ^the  few  moments  that  I  w~as  in  New  Delhi  ?  They  talked 
of  many  big  things,  they  brought  forward  many  resolutions,  could 
they  not  put  in  one  word  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  dumb  and  igno¬ 
rant  labourers  ?  Could  they  not  imagine  how  the  labourers  could 
have  passed  terribly  'cold  winter  nights  in  New  Delhi  in  their 
miserable  huts  ?  I  have  said  nothing  to  any  of  the  members. 
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But  could  you  not  do  anything  in  this  matter  ?  I  have  said  no¬ 
thing  because  I  could  influence  no  one;  but  you  may  think  it 
worth  while  doing  something.  You  are  a  friend  of  the  poor  and 
might  be  able  to  secure  some  relief.  Any  way,  I  could  not  help 
disburdening  myself  to  you.” 

I  have  summarized  the  main  contents  of  the  letter 
which  my  fair  correspondent  has  written  in  Hindi.  The 
criminal  disparity  that  exists  between  the  condition  of 
labour  and  that  of  capital  is  no  new  thing  in  modern  times. 
The  discovery  made  by  the  friend  reminds  one  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  said  to  have  been  made  centuries  ago  by  Gautama 
Buddha.  It  was  no  new  thing  he  saw.  But  the  shock 
received  by  the  sight  of  old  age,  disease  and  other  miseries 
of  life  transformed  his  life  and  materially  affected  the 
fortunes  of  the  world.  It  is  well  that  this  lady  has  received 
her  first  shock.  If  she  and  the  other  cultured  women  of 
India,  who  have  received  their  education  at  the  expense 
of  the  very  poor  people  of  whojn  the  correspondent  writes 
so  pathetically,  will  dive  deeper  and  make  some  slight  re¬ 
turn  to  those  poor  people  by  making  common  cause  with 
them,  some  alleviation  in  their  distressful  condition  will 
not  be  long  in  coming.  Every  palace  that  one  sees  in  India 
is  a  demonstration  not  of  her  riches  but  of  the  insolence 
of  power  that  riches  give  to  the  few,  who  owe  them  to  the 
miserably  requited  labours  of  the  millions  of  paupers  of 
India.  We  have  a  Government  which  is  based  upon  and 

which  only  exists  by  the  exploitation  of  the  toiling  millions. 

# 

A  friend  sent  me  the  other  day  a  cutting  from  an 
English  newspaper  which  considered  Rs.  1,500  for  an 
Englishman  to  be  not  enough  for  his  wants  in  India,  and 
it  warned  Englishmen  from  venturing  out  to  India,  if  they 
could  get  no  more  than  Rs.  1,500  per  month.  There  is  no 
need  to  quarrel  with  that  standard.  From  the  writer’s  own 
standpoint,  Rs.  1,500  per  month  is  demonstrably  inade¬ 
quate  because  he  regards  club  life,  a  motor  car,  migration 
to  a  hill-station  during  the  hot  months,  education  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  England  to  be  the  necessary  minimum.  All  one  can 
say  and  one  must  say  about  this  standard  is,  that  if  it  is 
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the  indispensable  minimum,  it  is  a  standard  too  expensive 
for  India  to  afford,  and  however  beneficial  in  the  abstract 
the  services  of  English  officials  may  be  demonstrated  to  be, 
if  the  toiling  millions  are  to  live,  they  must  get  along  with¬ 
out  these  beneficial  services  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
benefit  is  beyond  the  reach  of  their  pockets.  I  suppose  it  is 
possible  to  demonstrate  that  if  the  millions  of  India  could 
be  translated  to  some  bracing  Himalayan  plateau,  they 
would  be  able  to  double  the  length  of  their  days  on  earth. 
But  it  is  a  proposition  which  they  will  laugh  out  of  court 
as  beyond  their  reach. 

What  the  lady  observed  in  New  Delhi  is  but  a  tiny 
symptom  of  an  ever-growing  and  deep-seated  disease 
which  is  daily  destroying  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  imagine  that  if  an  energetic  member 

4 

of  the  Assembly  moved  a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
Government  to  provide  better  housing  accommodation  for 
the  labourers,  the  resolution  would  be  carried,  that  it 
would  not  be  vetoed  and  that  the  Government  would  gladly 
give  effect  to  it  at  the  expense  of  millions  poorer  still  than 
these  labourers.  I  am  sure  that  this  is  not  what  the  fair 
friend  really  desires.  What  she  desires  in  common  with 
every  Indian  who  knows  anything  of  the  country  is  a 
radical  change  in  the  system  of  Government  which  is  top- 
heavy  and  which  under  the  intolerable  weight  is  crushing 
day  after  day  the  poor  inhabitants  of  this  country  who  are 
groaning  at  the  bottom.  I  have  pointed  the  way  out  of  this 
difficult  situation  times  without  number.  I  do  not  know 
another. 

Young  India,  28-4-’27,  p.  137. 
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HOUSING  THE  POOR 

(From  “  Weekly  Letter  ”  by  M.  D.) 

I  should  have  mentioned  in  my  Bangalore  notes  that 
the  city  Municipality  has  done  well  in  building  250  houses 
for  its  petty  employees  on  a  beautifully  open  plot  of  land 
of  about  18  acres,  at  a  total  Cost  of  Rs.  1,05,000.  The  houses 
are  all  separate  and  well  ventilated  and  the  colony  which 
will  be  provided  with  a  school,  dispensary,  water  taps  and 
lights,  and  a  playground  was  opened  by  the  Diwan  on  the 
24th  June  last. 

Gandhiji  who  was  invited  to  inspect  the  colony  went 
into  one  of  the  huts,  inspected  the  details,  and  said  to 
those  concerned  that  whilst  he  was  glad  that  the  Munici¬ 
pality  had  made  this  provision  for  its  employees  he  could 
not  help  saying  that  the  provision  was  inadequate.  “  I  was 
taken  to  the  huts  of  the  workers  in  the  Kolar  Gold  Fields 
the  other  day.  I  could  not  help  remarking  that  the  huts 
were  not  fit  for  human  habitation.  With  the  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  declaring  fat  dividends  of  30  to  40  per  cent  it  seemed 
to  be  cruel  to  me  that  those  who  earned  the  profits  for 
them  were  housed  in  those  dismal  hovels.  The  huts  you 
have  built  here  are  certainly  better,  they  are  well  venti¬ 
lated  and  well  situated.  But  there  ought  to  be  something 
like  a  minimum  standard  of  a  hut  for  unmarried  people, 
and  of  a  hut  for  married  couples,  and  for  couples  with 
children.  We  ought  to  realize  that  husband  and  wife  must 
not  share  the  same  room  with  grown-up  children.  These 
cabins  provide  for  no  privacy.  I  cannot  understand  munici¬ 
palities  measuring  out  land  for  their  poor  employees  by  so 
many  feet.  One  more  room  for  each  of  these  huts  and  a 
verandah  is  an  absolute  necessity.  I  am  glad  you  propose 
to  provide  the  same  facilities  for  the  Harijan  employees 
but  pray  bear  this  suggestion  in  mind  when  you  build 
houses  for  them.  There  are,  I  am  pained  to  say,  still  nume¬ 
rous  municipalities  which  proyide  no  housing  facilities  for 
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their  lowest-paid  employees.  I  do  not  know  when  we  shall 
realize  our  duty  to  the  most  essential  of  our  servants.  If  we 
do  not  do  so  ere  long  the  doom  will  soon  settle  on  our 
society,  as  it  must,  if  the  society  does  not  correct  itself.” 

Harijan,  ll-7-’36,  p.  169. 
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(From  the  post-prayer  speech  of  Gandhiji ;  originally  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  “  Weekly  Letter  ”  by  Pyarelal) 

He  had  heard  that  the  living  conditions  of  labourers 
in  Mussoorie  were  deplorable.  They  lived  in  small,  over¬ 
crowded,  dirty  and  evil-smelling  rooms.  No  one  could 
afford  to  overlook  that.  All  life  was  one.  If  they  cleaned 
their  own  homes  and  neglected  their  neighbours’  they 
would  have  to  pay  the  price  in  the  form  of  epidemics  and 
the  like.  In  the  West  they  had  been  able  to  rid  their  coun¬ 
tries  of  plague.  He  himself  had  witnessed  in  South  Africa 
how  by  prompt  and  energetic  action  the  Johannesburg 
Municipality  was  able  to  arrest  the  outbreak  of  plague  so 
effectively  that  it  never  came  back.  But  in  India  it  returned 
again  and  again  —  it  had  become  almost  endemic.  “  The 
remedy  lies  in  our  own  hands.  We  must  not  only  observe 
the  rules  of  health  and  hygiene  in  our  own  persons  but  we 
must  see  that  our  poor  neighbours  do  so  too.  To  neglect 
to  do  so  is  a  sin  for  which  we  cannot  escape  the  penalty.  I 
do  not  grudge  the  rich  their  riches  provided  that  they  do 
not  forget  the  poor  and  share  their  riches  with  them  and 
provided  their  riches  are  not  gained  at  the  expense  of  and 
by  the  impoverishment  of  others.” 

Harijan,  16-6-’46,  p.  182. 
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A  GOOD  SAMARITAN  TO  THE  POOR 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “A  Good  Samaritan”) 

As  will  appear  from  the  following  letter  received  by 
me  from  Shri  A.  S.  Wadia  of  Poona,  he  has  been  truly  a 
good  Samaritan  to  the  poor  people  who  eke  out  a  bare 
living  by  heaving  up  to  the  Mahabaleshwar  Hill  loads  of 
wood  from  the  plains  below  for  the  use  of  the  summer  visi¬ 
tors.  Here  is  the  extract  from  Shri  Wadia’s  letter  : 

“  I  went  to  Mahabaleshwar  to  get  that  isolation  and  quiet  I 
wanted  to  write  my  new  book  on  Southern  Rhodesia.  But  while 
there  my  mind  and  energies  were  unexpectedly  diverted  to  looking 
into  a  grievance  of  the  village  people  who  came  up  to  Maha¬ 
baleshwar  from  the  valleys  below  with  heavy  loads  of  hay 
and  firewood  and  sold  them  for  a  mere  pittance  in  our  bazaar.  The 
mountain  tracks  by  which  they  came  up  as  a  rule  passed  by  the 
forest  seats  where  I  sat  and  wrote  my  Romance  of  Rhodesia. 
Whenever  I  happened  to  talk  to  them,  they  invariably  complained 
of  the  awful  condition  of  the  tracks  by  which  they  came  up,  as 
the  pointed  stones  cut  their  toes  and  blistered  their  feet.  They 
beseeched  me  to  see  for  myself  the  condition  of  tracks  lower  down 
and  do  something  to  improve  them.  To  carry  out  their  wish  I 
personally  went  down  the  valleys  and  examined  the  tracks  and 
found  them  stony,  steep  and  dangerously  narrow  at  places.  On 
inquiry  I  found  that  the  tracks  came  to  be  made  by  constant  use 
and  were  never  touched  by  the  hand  of  man  ever  since  Maha¬ 
baleshwar  was  discovered  by  General  Lodnick  a  hundred  years 
ago. 

“  Realizing  that  the  grievance  of  the  village  people  was  just 
and  needed  immediate  attention,  I  put  away  the  writing  of  my 
Romance  of  Rhodesia  and  engaged  a  gang  of  coolies  and  systemati¬ 
cally  took  to  the,  smoothing  and  broadening  of  the  tracks,  breaking 
up  obstructive  stones  and  lopping  off  branches  which  came  in  the 
way  of  their  long  loads  of  firewood.  Off  and  on  the  work  was  conti¬ 
nued  for  eight  weeks,  during  the  course  of  which  I  must  have 
employed  altogether  about  a  thousand  coolies.  Counting  small  and 
big,  a  dozen  tracks  must  have  been  made,  re-made  and  in  some 
cases  re-aligned.  Four  of  these  tracks  start  from  the  far-off  Konkan 
villages  over  the  Konkan  ridges  into  the  Deccan  hills  and  up 
.  Mahabaleshwar.  In  two  cases  the  knife-edged  summits  of  two 
Konkan  hills,  by  name  Dabeel  Tonk  and  Bavlee  Tonk,  I  found  so 
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very  narrow  and  dangerous  that  women  and  children  with  loads 
on  their  heads  had  actually  to  squat  down  and  crawl  on  their 
hands  and  feet  when  a  strong  gust  of  wind  blew  over  the  summits 
and  threatened  to  hurl  them  down  the  precipice  if  they  dared  to 
walk  standing  up.  These  two  hill-tops,  of  over  half  a  mile  each, 
I  had  completely  broken  up,  though  they  were  made  in  parts  ol 
hard  basalt  rock  and  three  to  four  feet  paths  constructed  with 
small  stone  parapets  made  at  places  for  safety. 

“  Now  I  come  to  the  main  purpose  of  my  writing  you  these 
notes.  It  is  to  ask  you  if  Government  is  not  bound  to  keep  in  good 
condition  these  tracks  that  I  have  made  for  the  use  of  the  villagers 
just  as  much  as  they  are  bound  to  maintain  in  good  condition  the 
roads  for  vehicular  traffic.  On  inquiry  I  found  that  about  50  to  60 
villages  in  the  Konkan  will  make  use  of  these  newly  made  tracks 
to  go  to  Mahabaleshwar  during  the  season.  I  also  ascertained  that 
these  villages  contribute  about  Rs.  50/-  to  Rs.  200/-,  and  in  one 
case  Rs.  300/-,  as  land  tax  each  year.  I  do  not  know  what  Govern¬ 
ment  does  for  the  villagers  in  return  for  the  few  thousand 
rupees  it  extracts  from  their  hard  earnings  each  year  as  land  tax. 
You  must  remember  that  to  these  60  villages  in  the  Konkan  and 
the  Deccan  Mahabaleshwar  is  the  one  and  only  source  by  which 
they  could  earn  a  few  rupees  each  year  to  meet  their  Govern¬ 
mental  dues.  For  most  of  them  have  no  other  source  of  income 
except  what  they  can  get  out  of  their  piece  of  land  provided  the 
monsoon  is  propitious,  and  this  piece  of  land  that  each  has,  barely 
provides  him  with  sufficient  grain  for  himself  and  his  family. 
Consequently,  for  whatever  money  they  need  they  must  go  to 
Mahabaleshwar  with  loads  of  hay  and  firewood.  Not  only  men 
must  go,  but  their  wives  and  mothers  and  children  of  10  and  12 
must  go  with  them  to  fill  the  family  coffer.  You  would  not  believe 
me  but  I  have  personally  talked  to  dozens  of  men,  women  and 
children  who  had  left  their  distant  Konkan  villages  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  to  reach  Mahabaleshwar  on  Tuesday  mornings  for  the 
weekly  bazaar.  And  all  their  two  days  of  exertion  and  privation 
ended  in  their  earning  4,  or  at  the  most  5  annas  each. 

“  While  conversing  with  villagers  I  gathered  a  few  more 
acts  which  might  interest  you  : 

“  1.  They  all  complained  that  the  soil  of  their  cultivated  fields 
was  deteriorating  }mar  after  year  so  that  their  crops  came  to 
about  half  of  what  they  used  to  have  ten  years  ago. 

“  2.  The  Congress  Government,  they  said,  had  again  imposed 
on  them  a  tax  of  4  annas  on  each  head  of  cattle  after  exempting 
them  from  the  tax  for  the  last  two  years. 

“  3.  The  waste  lands  round  the  village  should  be  given  them 
for  cultivation  and  small  areas  of  forest  reserve  should  be  opened 
for  grazing  their  cattle. 
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“  I  wish  you,  Mahatmaji  would  do  something  to  help  the 
‘  Adijans  as  I  call  these  poor  villagers  of  the  valleys  round  Maha- 
baleshw^r,  in  whose  welfare  and  well-being  I  am  personally 
interested.” 

I  forwarded  the  letter  to  the  Bombay  Ministers,  and  I 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  inform  the  reader  that  the  matter 
has  been  taken  up  by  them.  The  Bombay  Government  will 
keep  in  good  repair  the  footpaths  so  considerably  smoothed 
down  and  made  safer  than  they  were  before  by  Shri  Wadia. 
They  will  also  attend  to  the  other  matters  referred  to  by 
my  correspondent.  I  wrote  to  him  asking  for  further  parti¬ 
culars  of  his  enterprise.  It  appears  that  he  laboured  with 
the  labourers  himself  and  constituted  himself  their  road 
engineer.  He  paid  from  his  own  pocket  over  Rs.  200/- 
which  were  supplemented  by  two  friends-  to  the  extent  of 
Rs.  125.  I  am  quite  sure  that  Shri  Wadia  has  lost  nothing 
by  suspending  the  writing  of  his  book  which  it  is  highly 
probable  will  now  bear  the  impress  of  his  very  practical 
philanthropy.  It  is  fashionable  to  give  something  to  chari¬ 
ties  out  of  one’s  superfluous  cash.  But  not  many  give  their 
labour  as  well  as  money.  Those  who  do,  ensure  the  best 
use  possible  of  their  donations.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
other  hill-goers  will  copy  Shri  Wadia’s  good  example  by 
studying  and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor  who 
uncomplainingly  labour  for  them  often  on  starvation 
wages. 

Harijan,  22-7-’39,  p.  208. 
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NOT  CHARITY,  BUT  SQUARE  DEAL  AS 
HUMAN  BEINGS  NECESSARY 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  “  Weekly  Letter  ”  by 
Pyarelal  under  the  caption  “  The  Seventy-eighth  Birthday  ”) 

The  anniversary  programme  in  the  Sweepers’  Colony 
consisted  mostly  of  spinning  activities  in  one  form  or  ano¬ 
ther  —  spinning  being  so  close  to  his  heart  and  that  of  the 
late  Kasturba  Gandhi,  the  date  of  whose  demise  by  chance 
coincided  with  the  78th  birthday  anniversary  of  Gandhiji 
according  to  the  Indian  calendar  this  year. 

The  day’s  programme  was  to  open  with  a  flag  hoisting 
and  salutation  ceremony  which  was  to  be  performed  by 
Dr.  Rajendra  Prasad.  A  local  friend  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  day’s  programme  had  planned  to  have  refreshments 
served  to  Harijan  children  and  the  volunteers  after  the 
ceremony.  Gandhiji  came  to  know  of  it  just  by  chance  early 
in  the  morning.  It  gave  him  a  shock.  As  is  his  wont  he 
turned  the  searchlight  inward  to  look  for  the  cause.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  inwardness  of  the  Charkha  had 
been  forgotten  by  his  comrades.  “  The  music  of  the 
Charkha  murmurs  sweetly,”  he  explained  at  the  evening 
prayer  gathering,  “  that  we  were  all  one,  born  to  be  equal 
sharers  in  the  goods  of  the  earth  with  no  one  higher  or 
wealthier  than  the  other.  Yet  the  world  is  today  full  of  in¬ 
equalities  of  wealth  and  invidious  distinctions  of  high  and 
low.  This  is  folly.  In  our  arrogance  we  forget  that  we  are 
all  one  day  going  to  be  levelled  with  the  dust  by  death  that 
knows  no  distinctions.”  The  second  lesson  was  that  we  are 
to  earn  our  bread  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow  —  what  a 
Russian  savant  has  called  “  bread  labour  ”  and  the  third 
was  that  if  we  are  one  of  and  with  the  people,  we  should 
refuse  to  give  food  to  those  who  are  not  in  need  or  to  take 
more  than  we  need  for  health.  If  we  all  did  that  there 
would  be  no  scarcity  of  food  in  this  land  and  we  would 
refuse  to  look  across  the  seas  for  food-stuffs.  Yet  his  nearest 
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comrades  were  about  to  make  the  mistake  of  serving 
refreshments  after  the  jhanda-vandan  by  Dr.  Rajendra 
Prasad  to  volunteers  and  Harijans  who  were  not  in  need 
of  such.  Was  it  not  criminal  to  fritter  away  foodstuffs  that 
would  serve  to  keep  alive  twenty  men,  to  provide  titbits 
to  Harijans  and  volunteers  who  were  certainly  not  suffer¬ 
ing  pangs  of  hunger  ?  They  were,  deceiving  themselves  if 
they  thought  that  thereby  they  served  the  Harijans.  The 
real  hunger  of  the  Harijans  which  needed  to  be  satisfied 
was  not  for  morsels  of  food  but  for  decent  living  as  self- 
respecting,  equal  citizens,  for  a  square  deal  as  human  be¬ 
ings,  for  freedom  from  fear,  inculcation  of  clean  and 
sanitary  habits,  thrift,  industry,  education.  That  required 
perseverance,  self-sacrifice  and  patient  intelligent  labour¬ 
ing  on  our  part.  If  they  gave  him  money  to  feed  Harijans 
he  would  refuse  to  accept  it,  he  remarked.  For,  he  did  not 
want  to  make  beggars  and  idlers  of  them.  He  pointedly  - 
referred  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Rajendra  Prasad  was  the  Food 
Member  who  wanted  to  save  for  the  famishing  every  mor¬ 
sel  of  food.  In  the  circumstances  he  very  much  questioned 
whether  the  oversight  of  his  comrades  was  not  due  to  his 
being  lax  with  himself.  Was  he  not  allowing  himself  'to 
partake  rather  too  freely  of  the  fruits  that  were  placed 
before  him  ?  The  lesson  of  yesterday,  he  concludingly 
remarked  was  a  grave  warning  for  all,  if  we  are  to  learn 
truly  the  lesson  of  .the  Charkha. 

Harijan,  29-9-’46,  p.  335. 
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•  bettering  the  lot  of  labourers 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  caption  of  “A  Planter’s  Letter”) 

To  Mr.  Gandhi  and  others  connected  with  the  non-co* 
operation  movement. 

Gentlemen, 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  where  your  non- 
co-operation  movement  is  going  to  lead  India  to  ?  I  speak, 
if  permitted  to  do  so,  for  Assam.  Non-co-operation  is  not 
the  remedy,  or  I  might  say,  is  not  the  cure  for  the  evident 
evils  you  are  trying  to  remedy,  but  Legislation.  Legislation 
and  compulsory  Education  are  the  things  required  in  the 
order  named.  Coolies  in  Assam  are  very  well  looked  after 
by  all  Europeans  on  European-controlled  tea  gardens,  but 
even  on  such  gardens,  I  regret  to  say  that  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  your  own  countrymen  to  extort  money  by  un¬ 
fair  means  from  the  poor  coolie,  is  more  prevalent  than  it 
should  be.' The  wages  on  tea  gardens  are  distinctly  good. 
My  coolies  earn  on  average  for  men  Rs.  10-3-8,  for 
women  Rs.  6-12-8,  for  children  Rs.  4-15-9.  (September  1920 
Government  Return).  In  addition  to  these  wages,  free  fuel, 
free  medicine,  free  medical  attendance,  free  housing  ac¬ 
commodation,  free  grazing  ground,  free  khet-land,  rice  sup¬ 
plied  at  much  below  bazar  rates,  when  there  is  a  famine 
on,  —  these  are  the  comforts  bestowed  on  all  the  tea  gar¬ 
den  coolies  of  Assam,  and  I  feel  sure  you  will  agree  with 
me,  that  “  you  can  take  a  horse  to  the  water,  but  you 
cannot  make  him  drink  ”,  and  you  can  take  a  coolie  to  the 
work,  but  you  cannot  make  him  work,  and  in  every  trade 
in  the  world,  a  man  must  work.  Piece-work  is  given  on  tea 
gardens,  and  a  coolie  can  easily  earn  8  to  10  annas  daily, 
and  a  women  (woman?)  4  to  6  annas,  i.e.  in  the  busy 
season.  If  they  work  with  all  the  comforts  above-named, 
can  you  non-co-operators  truthfully  say,  the  tea  planter  is 
not  doing  his  duty  towards  the  coolie.  No.  Your  country¬ 
men  are  beginning  to  realize,  that  the  poor  coolie  is  not 
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quite  such  a  fool  as  be  (he  ?)  used  to  be,  and  not  quite  so 
much  can  be  extorted  out  of  him  now-a-days,  and  as  the 
money  must  come  from  somewhere,  you  are  endeavouring 
to  take  it  through  the  coolie  by  telling  him,  that  he  is 
underpaid,  sweated  labour,  ill-treated  and  a  host  of  other 
lies.  Where  are  your  reformed  councils  and  where  is  your 
Legislating  ?  At  the  rate  you  people  are  travelling,  you  will 
be  looking  for  your  rent  shortly. 

What  then  is  required  ?  In  Assam,  the  pay  of  the 
Indian  staff  should  be  increased  100  per  cent.  This  would 
stop  the  present  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  Baboo  clerks, 
who  in  most  cases  have  to  support  huge  families  on  sala¬ 
ries  which  are  inadequate,  and  to  live  the}^  are  compelled 
to  get  the  money  from  somewhere  ;  hence  they  extort  from 
the  weak,  being  unable  to  from  the  strong.  My  staff  con¬ 
sists  of  one  head  and  two  junior  clerks,  all  disgracefully 
paid.  They  do  not  steal ;  they  can’t,  because  I  am  too  cute 
for  them.  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  for  them,  but  as  I  am 
struggling  to  live,  I  cannot  help  them  from  my  salary.  Why 
should  I  ?  My  employers  do  not  permit  me  to  pay  them 
more,  but  it  is  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later  by  agitation 
and  co-operation,  not  by  qon-co-operation.  The  present 
methods  of  your  followers  have  a  Bolshevik  tendency  by 
turning  a  land  now  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  into  a 
chaos,  and  causing  complete  disorganization.  Agitate,  agi¬ 
tate,  agitate.  Co-operate,  co-operate,  co-operate.  Legislate, 
legislate,  legislate.  I  ask  you  to  banish  non-co-operate 
(non-co-operation  ?)  from  your  mind  ;  it  is  useless. 

I  want  to  see  in  Assam, 

1.  Free  labour.  Liberty  is  wealth. 

2.  That  every  Indian  can  travel  to  any  part  of  India 
from  famine  area  to  plenty  without  any  restriction. 

3.  Legislation,  the  same  for  the  poor  and  the  rich, 
the  same  for  the  Indian  and  the  European. 

4.  Legislation  for  the  protection  of  Indian  women 
and  their  Eurasian  children. 
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5.  The  Panchayat  as  a  legal  power  on  every  tea  gar¬ 
den,  of  which  the  manager  must  be  president,  and  if  the 
Indian  can  be  tried  by  Panchayat,  so  can  the  European. 
(My  coolies  have  permission  to  try  me). 

6.  Payment  of  sick  allowance  to  coolies  compulsory. 

7.  Restriction  of  coolie  marriages  abolished. 

8.  Confinement  allowance  to  pregnant  women  com¬ 
pulsory  for  six  months. 

You  will  admit,  all  these  suggestions  are  for  legisla¬ 
tors,  not  for  non-co-operators  ;  therefore  agitate,  co-operate, 
legislate  and  Love  “  Mobut  ”  Dayal  “  Mia  ”  Beechar. 

What  are  your  members  of  Council  doing  ?  Make  them 
work,  make  them  pass  suitable  laws,  make  them  listen  to 
the  voice  of  the  people.  My  strength  is  the  love  of  my 
people  (coolies)  ;  their  strength  is  the  love  of  their 
people,  Indians,  non-co-operators,  co-operators,  agitators, 
legislators,  or  it  should  be  a  house  that  is  divided  against 
itself  and  cannot  stand  ;  therefore  co-operate.  I  co-operate 
with  all  Indians  that  I  meet  or  have  dealings  with,  from 
the  Chamar  to  the  Brahmana,  from  the  coolie  to  the  Rajah. 
All  are  God’s  own,  all  are  human,  all  I  regard  as  my  bro¬ 
thers.  Where  I  can  help  I  help,  where  I  can  alleviate  trou¬ 
ble  I  do  so,  where  I  can  teach  I  teach.  Let  brotherly  love 
continue,  it  is  not  obtained  by  non-co-operation,  but  bro¬ 
therly  love  is  co-operation.  * 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you,  that  I  am  the  Manager 
of  the  most  contented  and  the  best  paid  labour  force  in  tea, 
and  I  can  truthfully  say,  that  I  have  always,  ever  since  I 
have  been  in  India,  made  a  point  of  alleviating  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  my  coolies,  though  of  course  one  cannot  please  all. 
This  has  been  done  by  co-operation  and  no  strike  has  or 
will  take  place  on  the  garden  under  my  control.  I  speak 
with  confidence.  So  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Gandhi,  to  stay  your 
hand  and  the  hand  of  your  sympathizers,  and  stop  this  mad 
exodus  from  Assam.'  Think  of  the  thousands  of  deaths  be¬ 
ing  caused  by  this  stampede.  Two  wrongs  will  never  make 
one  right. 
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I  personally  am  very  much  against  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  in  tea  on  every  garden  except  my  own  and  a  few 
others.  They  are,  I  admit,  a  disgrace  to  the  tea  industry, 
i.e.  gardens  worked  through-  the  Baboos.  But  what  is 
required  is  co-operation,  agitation,  legislation,  and  not 
your  methods,  namely  Bolshevism  with  a  non-co-operation 
tendency.  The  truth  hurts  no  one. 

* 

Apologizing  for  the  tone  of  my  letter,  which  only 
speaks  my  mind, 

I  remain 

“  Chi  tace  confessa  ” 

“  He  who  keeps  silent,  confesses 

[I  publish  this  letter  without  an  alteration.  The  writer 
has  sent  me  his  name,  but  wishes  to  remain  anonymous. 
I  have  seen,  both  in  Natal  and  Champaran,  the  writer’s 
prototypes.  He  means  well,  but  does  not  know  that  he  is 
no  more  than  a  kind  cattle-keeper.  Once  admit  that  men 
may  be  treated  like  cattle,  many  a  European  manager 
would  earn  a  certificate  of  merit  from  a  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  Society.  I  know  from  experience,  that 
free  medicine,  free  medical  attendance,  free  housing  ac¬ 
commodation  and  free  grazing  ground  are  so  many  tricks 
of  the  trade,  designed  to  keep  the  ‘  coolie  ’  a  serf  for  ever. 
He  would  be  a  freer  man  for  being  paid  full  wages  and 
charged  for  housing  and  medicine.  Free  grazing  ground  is 
to  him,  almost  like  breathing,  indispensable.  Eurasion 
children  tell  on  every  estate  the  story  of  man’s  and 
woman’s  shame.  If  I  had  the  power,  I  would  stop  all  the 
estates,  where  the  crime  against  Indian  womanhood  is 
proved  by  the  presence  of  Eurasian  children.  I  know,  the 
problem  is  difficult.  But,  if  the  European  learnt  to  respect 
the  chastity  of  the  Indian  woman  as  his  sister’s,  there 
would  be  no  Eurasian  children  born  out  of  wedlock.  I  am 
no  believer  in  ‘  free  ’  intercourse.  The  subject  is  too  pain¬ 
ful,  the  chastity  of  man  and  woman  too  sacred  for  me,  to 
enable  me  to  write  with  restraint  on  what  I  have  seen  on 
such  estates,  and  heard.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  wish  to 
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suggest,  that  Indian  managers  would  not  commit  the  same 
crimes  that  European  managers  do.  I  know,  that  their 
colour  hides  the  shame  in  the  faces  of  their  crimes’  crea¬ 
tion.  But  I  do  maintain  that  the  European  manager  does 
with  impunity,  what  the  Indian  dare  not.  But  I  must  close 
this  chapter  here.  The  disingenuous  suggestion  that  the 
manager  should  be  the  President  of  panchayats  gives  away 
the  planter’s  case.  The  correspondent’s  advice  regarding 
non-co-operation  proceeds  from  ignorance.  I  can  assure 
him,  that  I  never  advised  a  single  coolie  in  Assam  to  strike. 
I  do  not  profess  to  know  the  problem  of  labour  there.  He 
should,  moreover,  know  that  there  is  not  non-co-operation 
going  on  with  capital  or  capitalists.  Non-co-operation  is 
going  on  with  the  existing  government  as  a  system.  But 
there  is  bound  to  be  non-co-operation,  wherever  there  is 
evil,  oppression  and  injustice,  whether  anybody  wishes  it 
or  not.  The  people  having  found  the  remedy,  will  resort  to 
it.  If  they  do  so  stupidly  or  unjustifiably,  they  alone  will 
be  the  real  losers.  I  do  not  believe,  that  legislation  or 
debates  in  the  Councils  can  do  much  good.  Not  until  emplo¬ 
yers  begin  to  look  upon  labourers  as  members  of  their 
own  family,  or  until  the  latter  are  educated  to  understand 
their  own  rights  and  know  the  method  of, securing  them, 
will  labourers  be  able  to  better  their  position.  Legislation 
in  advance  of  public  opinion,  is  often  worse  than  useless. 
Non-co-operation  is  the  quickest  method  of  creating  public 
opinion,  in  the  present  case  a  change  of  manners,  or  as  I 
have  often  put  it,  of  heart.] 

Young  India,  29-6-’21,  p.  207. 
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RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  LABOUR 

I 

(From  “  Weekly  Letter  No.  12  ”  by  C.  S.,  Madura,  26-l-’34) 

To  Fellow-Labourers 

The  meeting  of  mill-hands  with  which  the  day  closed 
was  remarkable  for  its  exemplary  quiet  and  order  and 
reminded  Gandhi ji  of  the  well-regulated  meetings  of  mill- 
hands  at  Ahmedabad.  It  was  a  pleasing  contrast  to  many 
noisy  meetings  we  had  attended.  The  labourers  had  shown 
their  active  sympathy  for  the  cause  by  presenting  a  purse 
representing  small  collections  from  among  themselves. 
Gandhi  ji  addressed  them  as  ‘  Fellow-labourers  ’,  and  ex¬ 
plained  why  he  chose  to  call  them  such.  “  I  call  you 
‘  Fellow-labourers  ’  by  design,”  said  he.  “  When  I  was 
hardly  23  years  old,  I  came  in  touch  with  Balasundaram 
in  South  Africa.  Balasundaram  was  an  indentured  labou¬ 
rer.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  handle  his  case.  I  then 
learnt  a  great  deal  about  the  hardships  of  labour,  and  from 
that  day  there  grew  a  bond  between  labourers  and  myself, 
which  became  closer  and  closer  with  the  passage  of  time  ; 
and  I  threw  myself  entirely  into  their  hands.  And  if  I  did 
not  become  an  indentured  labourer  myself,  they  realized 
that  I  was  still  one  with  them  in  heart.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  call  myself  a  labourer.” 

Labour,  a  Great  Power 

He  then  asked  them  to  abolish  the  distinctions  of  high 
and  low,  which  he  knew  were  unfortunately  prevalent 
among  them,  and  said,  “  You  must  consider  every  labourer 
as  equal  with  you  and  as  your  blood-brother.  If  you  can 
reach  that  state,  you  will  at  once  understand  what  a  great 
power  you  can  be  for  your  own  good  and  for  the  good  of 
the  country.”  He  said  he  would  expect  them  to  contribute 
to  this  cause  of  self-purification  by  giving  up  intoxicating 
drinks  and  drugs,  carrion  and  beef-eating,  gambling  and 
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the  incurring  of  debts.  “  And  if  you  have  in  your  midst 
Musalman  labourers  also,  you  must  deal  and  live  with 
them  on  terms  of  affection  and  absolute  equality.  You 
ought  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  work  which  you 
may  be  doing.  Whilst  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  demand 
from  your  employers  good  treatment,  adequate  wages  and 
decent  conveniences,  it  is  expected  of  you  that  you  will 
render  proper,  honest  service  for  the  wages  that  you  get. 
If  you  will  only  think  a  little,  you  will  find  that,  by  reason 
of  your  being  employed  as  labourers  in  any  individual  con¬ 
cern,  you  become  part-proprietors  of  that  concern  precisely 
as  are  those  who  invest  money  in  that  concern.  Labour  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  is  as  much  money  as  metallic  coin.  If  some 
put  their  money  in  any  particular  concern,  you  put  your 
labour  in  it.  Just  as  without  money  your  labour  would  be 
useless,  so  also  all  the  money  in  the  world  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  useless  without  labour.  Therefore,  you  must  take 
pride  in  working  for  the  concern  as  if  it  were  your  own. 
Thus,  while  on  the  one  hand  you  will  be  asserting  your 
rights  as  part-proprietors,  on  the  other,  you  will  render 
full  service  by  working  honestly.” 

Harijan,  2-2-’34,  p.  3  at  p.  6. 


II 

I  think  I  told  you  last  year,  when  I  had  the  privilege 
of  addressing  some  of  you,  that  I  considered  myself  a 
fellow-labourer  like  you.  Perhaps  you  are  labourers  not  by 
choice  but  by  some  compulsion.  But  I  entertain  such  a  high 
regard  for  labour.  I  entertain  great  respect  for  the  dignity 
of  labour  that  I  have  thrown  in  my  lot  with  the  labourers 
and  for  many,  many  years  now  I  have  lived  in  their  midst 
like  them  labouring  with  my  hands  and  with  my  feet.  In 
labouring  with  your  bodies  you  are  simply  following  the 
law  of  your  being,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
you  to  feel  dissatisfied  with  your  lot.  On  the  contrary,  I 
would  ask  you  to  regard  yourselves  as  trustees  for  the 
nation  for  which  you  are  labouring.  A  nation  may  do 
without  its  millionaires  and  without  its  capitalists,  but  a 
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nation  can  never  do  without  its  labour.  But  there  is  one 
fundamental  distinction  between  your  labour  and  my 
labour.  You  are  labouring  for  some  one  else.  But  I  consider 
that  I  am  labouring  for  myself.  Then  I  am  my  own  master. 
And  in  a  natural  state  we  should  all  find  ourselves  our 
own  masters.  But  such  a  state  of  things  cannot  be  reached 
in  a  day.  It  therefore  becomes  a  very  serious  question  for 
you  to  consider  how  you  are  to  conduct  yourselves  as 
labourers  serving  others.  Just  as  there  is  no  shame  in 
being  a  labourer  for  one’s  self,  so  also  is  there  no  shame 
in  labouring  for  others. 

But  it  becomes  necessary  to  find  out  the  true  rela¬ 
tionship  between  master  and  servant.  What  are  your 
duties  and  what  are  your  rights  ?  It  is  simple  to  under¬ 
stand  that  your  right  is  to  receive  higher  wages  for  your 
labour.  And  it  is  equally  simple  to  know  that  your  duty 
is  to  work  to  the  best  of  your  ability  for  the  wage  you 
receive.  And  it  is  my  universal  experience  that  as  a  rule 
labour  discharges  its  obligations  more  effectively  and 
more  conscientiously  than  the  master  who  has  corres¬ 
ponding  obligations  towards  the  labourers.  It  therefore 
becomes  necessary  for  labour  to  find  out  how  far  labour 
can  impose  its  will  on  the  masters.  If  we  find  that  we  are 
not  adequately  paid  or  housed  how  are  we  to  receive 
enough  wages,  and  good  accommodation  ?  Who  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  standard  of  wages,  and  the  standard  of  comfort 
required  by  the  labourers  ?  The  best  way,  no  doubt,  is 
that  you  labourers  understand  your  own  rights,  under¬ 
stand  the  method  of  enforcing  your  rights  and  enforce 
them.  But  for  that  you  require  a  little  previous  training 
—  education.  You  have  been  brought  to  a  central  point 
from  the  various  parts  of  the  country  and  find  yourselves 
congregated  together.  But  you  find  that  you  are  not  getting 
enough,  you  are  not  properly  housed.  I  therefore  venture  to 
suggest  to  Mr.  Wadia  and  those  who  are  leading  you  and 
advising  you  that  their  first  business  is  to  guide  you  not 
by  giving  you  a  knowledge  of  letters  but  of  human  affairs 
and  human  relations.  I  make  this  suggestion  respectfully 
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and  in  all  humility  because  my  survey  of  labour  in  India 
is  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  undertake  it  and  my  long 
experience  of  conditions  of  labour  in  South  Africa  lead  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  leaders 
consider  that  they  have  to  give  labour  the  knowledge  of 
the  three  R’s.  That  undoubtedly  is  a  necessity  of  the  case. 
But  it  is  to  be  preceded  by  a  proper  knowledge  of  your 
own  rights  and  the  way  of  enforcing  them.  And  in  con¬ 
ducting  many  a  strike  I  have  found  that  it  is  possible  to 
give  this  fundamental  education  to  the  labourers  within 
a  few  days. 

Speeches  and  Writings  of  Mahatma  Gandhi ,  G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co., 
Madras,  (4th  Edition),  p.  1045. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  AWARD 

The  award  given  by  the  Umpire  Diwan  Bahadur 
Krishnalal  Mohanlal  Jhaveri,  in  the  matter  referred  to  him 
by  the  unofficial  permanent  Arbitration  Board  appointed 
voluntarily  by  the  Ahmedabad  Mill-owners’  Association 
and  the  Textile  Labour  Union  is  an  important  document. 
The  Umpire’s  judgment  is  a  preparation  evidencing  a 
careful  study  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  is  a  bold  enun¬ 
ciation  of  the  doctrine  that  when  ‘  the  worker  does  not 
get  enough  wages  to  enable  him  to  maintain  a  suitable 
standard  of  living,’  ‘  he  can  ask  his  employer  to  pay  him 
wages  which  would  enable  him  to  do  so.’  The  contention 
advanced  by  labour  for  the  past  many  years  and  denied 
by  employers  that  it  is  entitled  to  a  living  wage,  has  been 
wholly  accepted,  as  I  maintain  it  was  bound  to  be,  by 
the  Umpire.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  he  has  found 
as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  average  earnings  of  families 
of  labourers  including  the  lowest  paid  and  the  highest 
paid  are  not  more  than  Rs.  40  per  month,  and  the  expenses 
not  less  than  Rs.  50  per  month.  Now  the  matter  referred 
to  the  Umpire  was  the  demand  made  by  labour  for  full 
restoration  of  the  cut  of  15  per  cent  made  in  1923  by  the 
mill-owners  in  labour  wages.  The  learned  Umpire  having 
granted  the  contention  that  labour  is  entitled  to  a  living 
wage  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  Ahmedabad  textile 
labour  is  not  getting  such  a  wage,  it  is  not  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  whole  of  the  cut  has  not  been  restored.  The 
reader  will  note  that  even  the  restoration  of  the  whole  cut 
would  not  send  up  the  wage  to  Rs.  50  per  month.  The  only 
explanation  I  can  discover  for  this  discrepancy  between 
the  finding  on  the  theory  and  its  actual  enforcement  in 
terms  of  wages  is  that  the  Umpire  was  afraid  of  his  own 
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finding  or  that  he  hesitated  to  condemn,  even  by  implica¬ 
tion,  the  action  of  the  mill-owners  in  making  the  cut  in 
1923,  and  that  too,  not  by  arbitration,  but  by  an  arbitrary 
exercise  of  their  power  to  coerce  labour.  For  whilst  it  is 
quite  true  that  the  condition  of  the  mill  industry  was  not 
as  prosperous  as  it  was  in  the  war  period,  it  was  a  period 
of  merely  less  profits,  not  of  loss  and  encroachment  upon 
capital.  The  question  of  a  cut  can  occur,  if  at  all,  only  when 
the  wages  are  so  good  as  to  leave  a  margin  after  paying  for 
living  expenses,  and  when  the  industry  concerned  has  to 
face  an  actual  deficit.  But  the  men  are  wedded  to  the 
principle  of  arbitration  and  therefore  they  must  cheerfully 
submit  to  the  Umpire’s  decision  even  though  they  do  not 
get  the  full  restoration  of  the  cut.  They  must  thankfully 
accept  what  the  Diwan  Bahadur  has  allowed,  and  perse- 
veringly  and  peacefully  work  for  the  balance.  Indeed  there 
can  be  no  rest  for  them  or  the  employers  so  long  as  the 
living  wage  is  not  actually  reached  and  better  housing 
and  other  ordinary  comforts  are  not  secured.  But  it  will 
be  a  great  gain  if  strikes  become  unnecessary  and  the 
principle  of  arbitration  is  strictly  adhered  to  by  both 
parties. 

Young  India ,  12-12-’29,  p.  404. 
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THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 

I 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  “  Weekly  Letter  ”  by  M.  D.  under  the 
title  “  Minimum  Living  Wage  ”) 

The  most  important  thing  that  came  before  the  Board  * 
was  the  question  of  a  minimum  living  wage  for  workmen 
and  artisans.  The  question  of  a  similar  wage  for  spinners 
had  engaged  the  attention  of  all  Khadi  workers,  and  could 
not  yet  have  been  said  to  have  been  solved.  But  the 
present  question  was  rather  simpler,  inasmuch  as  the  field 
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was  new  and  we  were  to  start  afresh  with  certain  cottage 
industries.  The  whole  question  was  discussed  threadbare 
for  two  days  and  the  members  seemed  to  be  unanimous 
on  one  point,  viz.  that  we  must  ensure  all  workmen  with 
whom  we  dealt,  a  wage  which  would  give  them  a  reason¬ 
ably  balanced  diet.  That  this  diet  may  cost  an  anna  and 
a  half  in  Bihar  and  four  annas  in  Gujarat  and  six  in 
Bombay  was  a  different  question,  though  even  there  one 
may  not  deceive  oneself  by  the  fact  that  the  poorest 
could  live  on  a  stale  loaf  or  an  unleavened  bread  and  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Those  things  were  not  the  minimum  to  keep 
a  man  fit  to  put  in  a  normal  quota  of  work  all  the  year 
round.  It  was  hence  agreed  that  a  balanced  diet  must  be 
devised  for  every  province,  taking  good  care  that  the  work¬ 
man  or  workwoman  got  a  sufficient  allowance  of  milk 
and  ghee  and  vitamins  in  his  or  her  diet.  ‘  If  we  find,’  said 
Gandhiji,  ‘  that  it  is  not  possible  for  any  industry  to  pay 
this  minimum  living  wage,  we  had  better  close  our  shop. 
We  should  see  that  in  any  industry  that  we  handle;  the 
wage  covers  a  reasonable  maintenance  allowance.’ 

$  $ 

Gandhiji  made  it  clear  that  we  were  exclusively  con¬ 
cerned  with  dead  or  dying  industries  which  we  were  trying 
to  revive  and  we  were  not  going  to  disturb  the  existing 
industries.  Was  the  minimum  wage  likely  to  make  matters 
difficult  for  the  villager  ?  What  about  the  little  articles 
of  the  villager’s  daily  need  —  earthen  pots  and  lamps  for 
instance  ?  Because  the  townspeople  were  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  those  articles,  were  the  villagers  also  to  pay  that 
higher  price  ?  Already  villagers  in  villages  in  close  proxi¬ 
mity  to  towns  were  paying  a  higher  price  for  milk  than 
those  in  distant  villages.  ‘  That,’  said  Gandhiji,  ‘  was  in¬ 
evitable.  But 'the  villagers  among  themselves  will  adjust 
the  prices.  Besides,  when  our  organization  is  in  good  run¬ 
ning  order,  the  carpenter  and  the  smith  and  the  weaver 
and  the  spinner,  who  purchase  from  the  potter  at  the 
minimum-wage-price,  will  have  also  had  their  mtnimum- 
wage-price  for  their  respective  wares,  and  they  will  not 
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grudge  the  poor  potter  his  price.  But  that  is  a  distant 
goal.  Let  us  at  the  present  moment  content  ourselves  with 
things  that  pass  out  of  the  villages  to  the  towns  and  let 
us  refuse  to  have  them  at  anything  less  than  the  minimum- 
living-wage-price., 

Harijan,  31-8-’35,  p.  227. 

II 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  Another  Discussion  on 
Minimum  Wage  ”) 

There  was  a  fresh  discussion  on  the  minimum  wage  in 
relation  to  Khadi.  As  I  have  already  said,  with  regard  to 
the  village  industries  to  be  taken  charge  of  by  the  Village 
Industries  Department,  the  matter  is  simpler,  and  it  did 
not  take  much  argument  for  the  Executive  to  arrive  at  an 
important  resolution.  But  the  Khadi  workers  everywhere 
are  in  a  quandary,  and  during  the  last  week  there  was  a 
battle  royal  with  some  of  the  workers  from  Meerut  and 
North  India.  Their  arguments  briefly  summarized  are  : 
(1)  It  is  wrong  to  say  that  we  are  exploiting  the  poor 
spinners.  On  the  contrary  the  consumers  who  can  easily 
purchase  cheap  Japanese  and  other  foreign  stuffs,  go  in  for 
Khadi  which  is  dearer.  This  is  patriotism  and  not  exploi¬ 
tation.  (2)  The  minimum  wage  may  mean  a  few  more 
coppers  in  the  pockets  of  a  very  few  but  what  about  the 
thousands  who  will  find  their  occupation  gone  ?  (3)  The 
spinners  themselves  would  far  rather  prefer  a  permanent 
small  wage  than  a  precarious  higher  minimum  wage.  If 
a  referendum  were  to  be  taken,  they  would  cast  their  vote 
against  the  minimum  wage.  (4)  We  have  not  reduced  the 
spinners’  wage  ;  the  reductions  in  our  prices  are  due  to  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  cotton,  and  reduction  in  the  weavers’ 
wages.  (5)  It  would  have  been  possible  to  do  something 
when  the  political  situation  was  favourable,  but  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment  it  is  hardly  the  atmosphere.  And  so  on  and 
so  forth. 

Gandhiji  struck  at  the  root  of  the  objections  by  saying, 
“  Our  objective  is,  as  the  name  implies,  to  represent  the 
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spinners  who  are  the  lowest-paid  labourers,  i.e.  to  im¬ 
prove  their  lot.  Therefore,  we  have  to  show  a  progressive 
improvement  in  their  lot.  You  must  remember  my  earliest 
formula  which  holds  good  as  much  today  as  it  did  then  — - 
a  spinning  wheel  in  every  home  and  a  loom  or  looms  in 
every  village.  That  is  the  ideal  of  self-sufficing  Khadi,  and 
if  I  could  take  you  with  me  I  would  have  you  serve  the 
spinners  not  so  much  by  selling  their  Khadi  as  by  making 
them  prepare  it  for  their  own  use.  We  make  our  own 
chapatis,  there  are  no  hotels  in  villages  ;  in  the  same  way, 
all  villages  should  make  their  own  Khadi.  Not  that  some  of 
them  will  not  make  extra  Khadi  but  that  will  depend  only 
on  the  demand.  We  shall  certainly  take  orders  from  the 
city  people  who  will  want  our  Khadi,  and  we  shall  get  that 
Khadi  done  by  those  who  will  get  a  wage  per  hour  propor¬ 
tionate  to  their  daily  need.  This  may  mean  a  temporary 
rise  in  the  present  price  of  Khadi.  We  may  no  longer 
exploit  the  poverty  of  the  people.  I  have  never  said  it  was 
deliberate  exploitation.  I  take  the  fullest  responsibility  for 
all  we  have  done  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  what 
we  have  done  was  inevitable.  But  we  have  now  to  strike  a 
new  departure.  We  have  ignored  the  proletariat  for  centu¬ 
ries,  and  whilst  we  have  arrogated  to  ourselves  the  right 
of  commanding  their  labour,  the  thought  had  never 
crossed  us  that  they  have  a  right  to  dictate  their  wage,  that 
labour  is  as  much  their  capital  as  money  is  ours.  It  is  time 
we  began  to  think  in  terms  of  their  needs,  their  hours  of 
work  and  leisure  and  their  standard  of  living. 

“It  is  idle  to  argue  that  the  spinners  themselves 
would  plump  for  a  smaller  wage  for  all  than  a  higher  wage 
for  a  few.  That  is  the  argument  of  every  exploiter  and 
slave-owner,  and  indeed  there  were  unfortunate  folks 
amongst  slaves  who  hugged  the  chains  of  slavery.  But  why 
should  you  fear  that  the  majority  of  them  will  find  their 
occupation  gone  ?  Haven’t  we  other  occupations  to  recom¬ 
mend  them  ?  In  Andhra  Sitaram  Sastry  has  not  hesitated 
to  encourage  them  to  prefer  paddy-husking  to  spinning 
as  the  former  gives  a  better  wage.  Let  us  not  deceive 
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ourselves.  We  have  made  their  necessity  our  opportunity, 
and  have  never  looked  at  the  question  from  their  point  of 
view.” 

Satishbabu  had  a  fear  that  the  minimum  wage  would 
open  the  door  to  fraudulent  transactions.  That  fear,  said 
Gandhiji,  was  always  there.  Without  the  minimum  wage, 
had  we  not  that  trouble  already  ?  That  was  a  problem 
which  had  to  be  independently  dealt  with.  Gandhiji  en¬ 
tirely  agreed  that  the  atmosphere  of  competition  must 
disappear,  and  he  was  sure  it  would  disappear  as  soon  as 
the  commercial  spirit  behind  Khadi  disappeared. 

Satishbabu  was  also  anxious  that  in  no  case  should 
the  workmen’s  minimum  wage  exceed  the  wage  of  an  agri¬ 
culturist.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  an  agriculturist’s 
wage,  explained  Gandhiji.  In  many  parts  of  India  the 
peasant  hardly  got  out  of  his  land  enough  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together,  and  the  peasant  who  had  no  land  of  his  own 
and  cultivated  it  on  lease  produced  not  even  enough  to 
pay  his  rent.  ‘  No,’  said  Gandhiji,  ‘  the  peasant’s  condition 
is  no  standard.  The  only  standard  is  to  get  the  daily  bread. 
To  seek  to  pay  anything  less  would  be  called  criminal.’ 

Harijan,  14-9-’35,  p.  242. 
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(Originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  “  Question  Box  ”) 

Q.  What  can  one  do  if  in  spite  of  putting  in  a  full 
day’s  labour,  one  cannot  get  enough  to  eat  ? 

A.  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  This  law  is  as 
old  as  the  hills.  All  useful  labour  ought  to  bring  in  the 
same  and  adequate  wages  to  the  labourer.  Till  that  time 
comes,  the  least  that  should  be  done  is  to  see  that  every 
labourer  .gets  enough  to  feed  and  clothe  himself  and  his 
family.  A  government  that  does  not  ensure  this  much  is  no 
government.  It  is  anarchy.  Such  a  state  should  be  resisted 
peacefully.  Looting  of  grain  shops  and  rowdyism  is  not  the 
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remedy.  It  leads  to  needless  loss  and  death.  Even  if  the 
authorities  give  in  out  of  fear,  it  does  not  really  help  them 
or  the  people.  It  does  not  remove  anarchy  and  things 
remain  as  they  were.  A  look  round  the  world  will  confirm 
what  is  here  stated. 

If,  in  spite  of  the  collections  of  food  grain  in  the  depots, 
the  hungry  cannot  get  it,  they  can  offer  peaceful  Satya- 
graha.  They  should  not  take  by  force  what  has  not  been 
given  to  them.  They  can  go  on  a  fast  unto  death  and  thus 
secure  relief  for  themselves  and  for  others.  If  they  have 
patience,  the  method  suggested  by  me  is  sure  of  success. 

Harijan,  9-6-’46,  p.  170. 
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I 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  “  Notes  ”) 

The  Council  of  the  A.-I.S.A.,*  has  decided  that  the 
A.-I.S.A.  branches  and  its  certified  organizations  should 
give  spinning  wages  on  the  basis  of  a  scale  sufficient  to 
enable  the  spinner  to  have,  besides  minimum  clothing 
requirements,  adequate  nutritive  diet  for  eight  hours’  effi¬ 
cient  work.  The  various  branches  and  organizations  have, 
in  accordance  with  this  decision,  fixed  up  suitable  stand¬ 
ards  of  spinning  rates  which  are  calculated  to  enable  the 
spinner  to  earn  a  daily  wage  of  As.  2  to  2\.  This  wage  is, 
however,  related  to  efficient  work  and  can  be  actually 
earned  only  if  the  requisite  standard  of  output  and  quality 
of  yarn  is  attained  by  the  spinner.  The  standard  fixed, 
though  high,  is  not  difficult  to  attain,  but  it  must  be  admit¬ 
ted  that  at  the  present  time  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
spinners  has  come  up  to  it,  partly  because  of  the  crudeness 
of  the  spinning  wheels  and  slivers  they  use  and  partly 
because  of  their  lack  of  skill.  The  real  objective  of  the 
scheme  is,  however,  not  merely  to  lay  down  a  reasonable 
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scale  for  wage  basis  but  to  enable  the  bulk  of  the  spinners 
to  actually  earn  the  same.  It,  therefore,  becomes  the  duty 
of  all  workers  engaged  in  production  activity  to  do  all  that 
they  can  to  help  the  spinners  to  attain  the  requisite  skill 
besides  securing  satisfactory  wheels  and  slivers  so  as  to 
ensure  the  actual  earning  of  the  desired  wage  by  them.  It 
is  hoped  the  Khadi  workers  will  not  rest  content  until  the 
majority  of  the  spinners  on  their  registers  actually  earn  the 
amount  aimed  at.  Let  them  also  realize  that  the  higher 
scale  is  not  the  highest  aimed  at.  The  real  aim  in  terms  of 
present  values  is  to  ensure  eight  annas  for  eight  hours’ 
attentive  and  skilled  spinning.  That  may  be  a  far-off  event. 
But  it  will  never  come  unless  very  early  ten  pice  become 
as  natural  as  three  are  today.  Let  it  be  also  remembered 
that  in  the  new  scale  the  increase  is  roughly  distributed 
half  and  half  between  the  effort  of  the  spinner  and  the 
rise  given  by  the  A.-I.S.A. 

Harijan,  16-l-’37,  p.  394. 


II 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  Spinners’  Wages  ”) 

The  Council  of  the  A.-I.S.A.  passed  the  following 
important  resolutions  at  its  meeting  at  Wardha  on  the 
23rd  and  24th  ultimo  : 

“  This  Council  notes  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  new  mode  . 
.  of  giving  progressively  increased  wages  to  spinners -and  other  lo  w- 
paid  artisans,  resulting  in  the  rise  of  spinners’  wages,  has  on  the 
whole  succeeded  beyond  the  expectations  of  the  majority  of  Khadi 
workers.  The  Council  advises  those  provincial  branches,  who  have 
confidence,  to  submit  proposals  for  further  rise  in  wages  with  a 
view  to  early  enforcement.” 

“  The  Council  also  resolved  to  utilize  the  surplus,  accruing 
on  account  of  increase  in  prices  on  the  introduction  of  the  new 
scheme  last  year,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  spinners  and  other  artisans  by  supplying  them  more  efficient 
spinning  wheels  and  other  necessary  implements  and  accessories, 
and  also  for  preparing  instructors  by  imparting  scientific  training 
-to  them  in  the  necessary  processes  of  their  work.  The  Central 
Office  at  Ahmedabad  is  to  take  effective  steps  in  this  direction 
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and  the  provincial  branches  have  been  requested  to  submit  their 
proposals  of  work  as  early  as  possible.” 

When  the  scheme  was  inaugurated  many  workers  had 
grave  doubts  about  its  success.  They  had  thought  that  the 
consequent  rise  in  the  price  of  Khadi  will  adversely  affect 
the  sales.  Experience  has  dispelled  the  fears  and  the 
Council  is  anxious  to  take  a  further  step  forward,  if  it  can 
at  all  be  taken,  at  an  early  date.  Whilst,  therefore,  there 
need  to  be  no  haste  about  taking  the  further  step,  workers 
may  not  be  lazy  about  it  either.  They  should  know  that  the 
goal  is  eight  annas  per  day  of  eight  hours.  We  have  only 
nominally  reached  three  annas  which  are  evenly  distri¬ 
buted  between  increase  and  efficiency.  The  efficiency 
earnings  do  not  directly  affect  the  sale  price.  If  anything, 
the  efficiency  of  spinners  improves  the  quality  of  Khadi. 
The  direct  increase  in  the  wages  undoubtedly  raises  the 
prices,  but  its  burden  is  broken  by  the  improvement  in 
quality.  Then  the  increase  is  so  judiciously  regulated  as  to 
affect  the  poorest  buyer  not  at  all  or  very  slightly.  I  have 
no  manner  of  doubt  if  only  the  workers  will  themselves  be 
more  efficient,  more  vigilant  and  more  faithful,  they  will 
hasten  the  day  when  spinners  can  easily  earn  eight  annas 
per  day  of  eight  hours’  work  without  involving  a  pheno¬ 
menal  rise  in  the  sale  price.  More  scientific  knowledge 
must  improve  the  capacity  of  hand-gins,  carding  bows  and 
spinning  wheels.  Greater  observation  of  spinners’  work 
must  result  in  their  being  more  skilled  and  more  efficient. 
Greater  grasp  of  administrative  detail  and  greater  faithful¬ 
ness  must  mean  a  substantial  decrease  in  overhead 
charges.  In  other  words,  our  ignorance  of  the  science  of 
Khadi  is  at  the  bottom  of  our  present  inability  to  reach  the 
goal  of  eight  annas  per  day.  The  resolution  is  intended  as 
a  spur  to  effort.  God  helps  only  the  ever-watchful. 

Harijan,  17-4-’37,  p.  73. 
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NEED  FOR  A  STANDARD  WAGE 

The  following  questionnaire  to  its  agents  and  others 
has  been  issued  by  the  All-India  Village  Industries  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  answers  to  reach  the  Central  Office,  Wardha, 
before  1st  August  next : 

“  It  has  been  proposed  that  we  should  insist  on  the  village 
artisan  getting  an  adequate  return  for  his  labour  in  connection 
with  all  articles  produced  or  sold  under  the  aegis  of  the  A.-I.V.I.A. 
For  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  fix  a  working-wage 
standard.  Such  standard  should  be  the  same  for  either  sex  for 
equal  quantity  p  of  work.  It  may  be  based  on  an  eight-hour  day 
with  a  prescribed  minimum  output.  Such  wage  will  enter  into 
the  cost  and  the  price  should  be  fixed  in  relation  to  this.  Ordinarily 
we  may  not  be  able  to  fix  the  prices  in  the  competitive  market, 
but  we  may  do  so  for  articles  which  do  not  enter  into  competition 
and  for  goods  chosen  for  their  special  virtues  which  are  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  consumers. 

This  questionnaire  is  sent  out  to  invite  your  opinion  on  the 
following  points : 

1.  Do  you  think  it  feasible  to  fix  a  minimum  daily  wage 
and  ensure  it  to  the  workers  by  fixing  prices  ? 

2.  Should  we  fix  our  ultimate  standard  and  work  up 
towards  it,  or  should  we  start  with  a  low  minimum  and  then 
raise  it  as  we  proceed  ? 

3.  On  what  basis  should  it  be  arrived  at  ?  Can  you  sug¬ 
gest  a  subsistence  wage,  taking  into  consideration  only  food 
for  the  time  being,  as  clothing  should  be  made  by  personal 
effort  ?  Will  half  an  anna  per  hour  be  too  low  ? 

Associations  like  the  A.-I.S.A.  and  the  A.-I.V.I.A.  and 
such  philanthropic  institutions  may  not  follow  the  com¬ 
mercial  maxim  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and 
selling  in  the  dearest.  The  A.-I.S.A.  has  certainly  tried  to 
buy  in  the  cheapest  market.  Of  this,  however,  in  another 
column.  Wishing  to  give  the  A.-I.V.I.A.  the  benefit  of  my 
experience  of  the  evolution  of  Khadi,  I  initiated  a  discus¬ 
sion  about  the  wages  received  by  the  artisans  working 
under  it&  influence.  The  result  was  the  questionnaire. 

It  has  already  been  discovered  that  the  tendency 
among  agents  is  to  produce  the  required  articles  at  as  low 
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prices  as  possible.  Where  may  the  axe  be  laid  if  not  upon 
the  artisan’s  earnings  ?  Unless,  therefore,  a  minimum  rate 
be  fixed,  there  is  every  danger  of  the  village  artisan  suffer¬ 
ing  though  it  is  for  his  sake  that  the  A.-LV.IA.  has  been 
brought  into  being. 

We  have  exploited  the  poor  patient  villagers  far  too 
long.  Let  not  the  A.-I.Y.I.A.  intensify  the  exploitation 
under  the  guise  of  philanthropy.  Its  aim  is  not  to  produce 
village  articles  as  cheap  as  possible,  it  is  to  provide  the 
workless  villagers  with  work  at  a  living  wage. 

It  has  been  argued  that  anything  That  may  raise  the 
prices  of  articles  made  in  the  villages  will  defeat  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  the  A.-I.Y.I.A.  has  been  brought  into  being, 
for  it  is  said  nobody  will  buy  the  village  articles  if  the 
prices  are  too  high.  Why  should  the  price  of  an  article  be 
considered  too  high,  if  it  only  provides  a  living  wage  for 
the  manufacturer  ?  The  buying  public  has  to  be  instructed 
to  know  the  abject  condition  of  the  people.  If  we  are  to  do 
justice  to  the  toiling  millions  we  must  render  to  them  their 
due  ;  we  must  pay  them  a  wage  that  will  sustain  them  ;  we 
must  not  take  advantage  of  their  helplessness  and  pay  a 
wage  that  would  hardly  give  them  one  full  meal. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Association  must  refuse  to 
compete  with  mill  manufactures.  We  may  not  take  part  in 
a  game  in  which  we  know  we  must  lose.  In  terms  of  metal, 
the  big  combines,  whether  foreign  or  indigenous,  will 
always  be  able  to  outbid  the  effort  of  the  human  hand. 
What  the  Association  seeks  to  do  is  to  substitute  false  and 
non-human  economics  by  true  and  human  economics.  Not 
killing  competition,  but  life-giving  co-operation,  is  the  law 
of  the  human  being.  Ignoring  the  emotions  is  to  forget  that 
man  has  feelings.  Not  the  good  of  the  few,  not  even  the 
good  of  the  many,  but  it  is  the  good  of  all  that  we  are  made 
to  promote,  if  we  are  ‘  made  in  His  own  image  ’. 

A  philanthropic  body  like  the  A.-I.Y.I.A.  cannot  shirk 
a  consideration  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  question¬ 
naire.  If  the  true  solution  appears  to  be  impracticable,  it 
must  be  its  endeavour  to  make  it  practicable.  Truth  is  ever 
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practicable.  Thus  considered,  the  programme  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  may  fitly  be  called  adult  education. 

And  if  the  Association  is  to  secure  for  the  artisan 
under  its  care  a  living  wage,  it  must  also  pry  into  his 
domestic  budget  and  trace  the  course  of  every  coin  that  is 
paid. 

The  most  difficult  question  to  determine  would  be  the 
minimum  or  the  living  wage.  I  have  suggested  eight  annas 
for  eight  hours’  strenuous  labour  converted  into  a  given 
quantity  of  the  particular  goods  turned  out  by  an  artisan 
of  good  ability.  Eight  annas  is  a  mere  token  representing  a 
certain  quantity  of  necessaries  of  life.  If  in  a  family  of  five 
there  are  two  full  workers  they  would  earn  at  the  proposed 
rate  Rs.  30  per  month  allowing  no  holiday  and  no  sickness 
gap.  Thirty  rupees  per  month  is  no  extravagant  income  for 
five  mouths.  The  method  here  proposed  necessarify  ignores 
the  distinction  of  sex  or  age.  But  every  referee  will  draw 
upon  his  own  personal  experience  and  report  accordingly. 

Harijan,  13-7-’35,  p.  172. 
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STANDARD  WAGE 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  Spinners’  Wages  ”) 

The  following  is  the  translation  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  A.-I.S.A.,  at  its  meeting  on  the  15th  instant 
at  Wardlia  : 

“  The  A.-I.S.A.,  has  for  past  four  years  recognized  the  duty  of 
making  a  progressive  rise  in  the  wages  payable  to  the  spinners. 
In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  the  Maharashtra  Branch  of  the 
Sangh  has  paid  the  highest  rate  of  all  the  branches.  But  the  result 
of  this  experiment  of  the  Branch  has  been  that  Khadi  has  proved 
unable  to  bear  the  burden  and  the  sales  have  considerably  gone 
down.  The  rise  in  wages  should  not  result  in  a  diminution  in  the 
capacity  of  Khadi  to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed.  It  seeins 
that  in  view  of  the  existing  circumstances  it  is  necessary  to  post¬ 
pone  the  insistence  on  giving  the  spinners  more  than  three  annas 
for  eight  hours’  spinning.  There  is  much  unemployment.  There  is 
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a  sufficient  number  of  spinners  eager  to  work  for  less  than  one 
anna  for  eight  hours’  spinning.  Other  people  are  ready  to  give 
them  work  at  such  low  wages  to  the  detriment  of  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  Sangh.  Apart  from  th&  Sangh  providing  them 
also  with  work  there  seems  to  be  no  other  way  of  combating  the 
evil.  Thus  there  are  two  duties  before  the  Sangh :  one  that  of 
raising  the  spinners’  wages  to  eight  annas  for  an  eight-hour  day, 
and  the  other  of  finding  work  for  the  unemployed  sisters.  There 
comes  an  interim  period  before  reaching  the  simultaneous  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  two  duties. 

Moreover  there  is  a  danger  of  famine  overtaking  some  parts 
of  the  country.  The  spinning  wheel  is  being  proved  to  be  of  the 
greatest  help  at  such  times.  But  the  question  arises  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  scale  of  wages  lower  than  even  three 
annas.  A  third  problem  arises  from  the  fact  of  the  production  of 
yarn  in  the  schools  conducted  according  to  the  Wardha  Scheme  of 
education. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  the  Sangh  has  come 
to  the  following  conclusion : 

»  Generally,  the  scale  of  three  annas  for  eight  hours’  work  of 
the  fixed  standard  be  not  touched  for  the  time  being.  But  it  should 
be  open  to  any  branch  to  rise  higher  than  the  scale,  provided  that 
it  takes  over  the  responsibility  of  sustaining  its  sales  under  the 
higher  scale.  In  the  event  of  the  necessity  being  felt  of  lowering 
the  wages  of  artisans  in  the  famine  areas,  the  decrease  may  be 
made  with  the  previous  permission  of  the  Secretary.  The  Sangh 
should  take  over  from  the  respective  Governments  the  sales  of 
Khadi  prepared  in  famine  areas  and  in  schools  conducted  under 
the  Wardha  Scheme  of  education,  provided  that  these  Govern¬ 
ments  bear  the  losses  sustained  in  the  disposal  of  such  Khadi.” 

This  is  an  important  resolution.  It  marks  a  slowing 
down  of  the  speed  with  which  I  was  goading  the  Sangh  to 
rise  to  eight  annas  wages  for  an  eight-hour  day  for  the 
spinners.  I  knew  that  the  goal  was  not  to  be  reached  in  one 
jump.  I  had,  however,  nursed  the  hope  that  every  few 
months  would  show  a  progressive  increase  in  the  wages. 
But  reports  from  the  different  branches  and  the  partial 
failure  of  the  experiment  carried  on  under  my  nose  by 
Shri  Jajuji  under  the  guidance  of  Shri  Vinoba  with  high 
hopes  of  going  forward  with  the  rise,  have  opened  my 
eyes  to  the  stern  and  grim  reality  that  this  country  is  so 
terribly  poor  that  it  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  wage  of  eight 
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annas  per  day  of  eight  hours  to  millions  of  women.  Gene¬ 
rally  nowhere  in  rural  areas  do  village '  labourers  or  arti¬ 
sans  earn  eight  annas  for  eight  hours’  work.  Spinners 
could  not  earn  eight  annas  without  all  the  other  classes 
doing  likewise.  And  the  purchasing  classes  simply  have 
not  the  money  to  pay  an  all-round  wage  of  eight  annas  per 
day  unless  conditions  are  radically  altered.  The  crushing 
and  unproductive  military  burden  drains  the  country  dry. 
Add  to  this  the  inordinately  high  salaries  and  corres¬ 
pondingly  high  pensions  paid,  and  spent  abroad.  There  are 
other  internal  causes  also  for  this  gnawing  poverty.  But  I 
must  not  stray  from  the  purpose  of  this  article. 

Be  the  cause  or  causes  what  they  may,  the  painful 
fact  has  been  brought  home  by  Khadi  workers  that  in  spite 
of  all  the  will  in  the  world  the  middle  class  Khadi  buyer 
simply  has  not  the  money  to  buy  Khadi  at  the  increased 
price  necessitated  by  the  rise  in  wages  beyond  the  point  of 
three  annas.  They  report  that  for  the  time  at  any  rate  that 
is  the  saturation  point.  The  resolution  is  a  recognition  of 
this  painful  fact. 

But  even  the  scale  of  three  annas  cannot  be  sustained 
if  the  Provincial  Governments  do  not  come  to  the  rescue. 
They  can  do  so  both  through  legislative  and  administrative 
effort.  This  they  will  only  do  if  they  will  use  the  A.-I.S.A., 
the  A.-I.V.I.A.,  and  the  Hindustani  Talimi  Sangh  as  their 
own  expert,  voluntary  and  honorary  agencies.  I  present 
them  with  the  prospect  of  putting  several  lakhs  of  rupees 
into  the  pockets  of  the  famishing  villagers  by  providing 
them  with  employment  during  leisure  hours.  But  no  pro¬ 
gress  can  be  made  if  the  manufactures  of  the  villagers  do 
not  become  current  coin. 

Harijan,  26-8-’39,  p.  245. 
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WHERE  DOES  THE  STRENGTH  OF  LABOUR  LIE? 

(Originally  the  letter  of  M.  D.  from  Europe  appeared  under  the 
title  “  Questions  and  Answers  Extracts  from  it  about  “  Relations 
between  Capital  and  Labour  ”  are  reproduced  below :) 

I  had  to  leave  out  from  my  last  letter  quite  a  large 
number  of  questions  and  answers  at  various  meetings  in 
France  and  Switzerland.  I  take  them  up  this  week.  I  begin 
with  the  important  meetings  in  the  Victoria  Hall  in 
Geneva,  the  hall  which  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best 
in  the  world  and  is  the  gift  of  an  Englishman  to  Switzer¬ 
land.  Over  two  thousand  men  and  women  had  gathered  to¬ 
gether  to  listen  to  Gandhi ji  at  the  usual  lunch  hour.  Train 
times  made  any  other  inconvenient  and  though  it  was 
feared  that  the  attendance  would  be  smaller  because  of  the 
unsuitable  hour,  people  seemed  to  have  decided  once  in  a 
way  to  miss  their  luncheons  and  every  seat  in  the  hall 
as  well  as  in  the  three  or  four  galleries  was  occupied. 
The  questions  were  naturally  suggested  by  the  Venke 
(venue?)  the  seat  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Office  and  numerous  other  international 
organizations.  Gandhi  ji  in  his  preliminary  remarks  made 
a  brief  reference  to  the  League  and  then  proceeded  to 
answer  some  of  the  questions.  “  You  have,”  he  said,  “  in  this 
city  of  yours  the  central  office  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
That  League  is  expected  to  perform  wonders.  It  is  expec¬ 
ted  to  replace  war,  and  by  its  own  power,  to  arbitrate  bet¬ 
ween  nations  who  might  have  differences  amongst  them¬ 
selves.  But  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  League 
lacks  the  necessary  sanctions.  It  depends,  as  it  has  to, 
largely  if  not  exclusively,  for  its  decisions  to  be  effective, 
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on  the  goodwill  of  the  nations  concerned.  I  venture  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  you  that  the  means  we  have  adopted  in  India  supply 
the  necessary  sanction,  not  only  to  a  body  like  the  League 
of  Nations,  but  to  any  voluntary  body  or  association  that 
would  take  up  this  great  cause  of  the  peace  of  the  world.” 

Q.  How  can  workers  obtain  justice  without  vio¬ 
lence  ?  If  capitalists  use  force  to  suppress  their  efforts,  why 
should  the  workers  not  try  to  destroy  their  oppressors  ? 

A.  This  of  course  is  the  old  law,  the  law  of  the  jungle 
—  blow  against  blow ;  I  am  endeavouring  to  make  the 
non-violent  experiment,  which  I  consider  essential  viz., 
that  of  getting  rid  of  the  law  of  the  jungle  which  is  ill- 
suited  to  man. 

You  ma}^  not  know  that  I  am  supposed  to  be  the  Chief 
Adviser  of  a  Labour  Union  in  a  place  called  Ahmedabad 
which  has  commanded  the  unsolicited  testimony  of  many 
labour  experts,  who  have  visited  the  place.  Through  this 
Labour  Union,  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  enforce  this 
method  of  non-violence  in  connection  with  questions 
arising  between  capital  and  labour  for  the  past  fifteen 
years.  Therefore,  what  I  am  now  about  to  tell  you  is  based 
upon  actual  experience,  in  the  very  line  about  which  the 
question  has  been  asked.  In  my  humble  opinion  labour  can 
always  vindicate  itself  if  labour  is  sufficiently  united  and 
self-sacrificing.  No  matter  how  oppressive  the  capitalists 
may  be,  I  am  convinced  that  those  who  are  connected  with 
labour  and  guide  the  labour  movement  have  themselves  no 
idea  of  the  resources  that  labour  can  command  and  which 
capital  can  never  command.  If  labour  would  only  under¬ 
stand  and  recognize  that  capital  is  perfectly  helpless  with¬ 
out  labour,  labour  will  immediately  come  to  its  own. 

We  have  unfortunately  come  under  the  hypnotic  sug¬ 
gestion  and  the  hypnotic  influence  of  capital,  so  that  we 
have  come  to  believe  that  capital  is  all  in  all  on  this  earth. 
But  a  moment’s  thought  would  show  that  labour  has  at  its 
disposal  capital  which  the  capitalists  will  never  possess. 
Ruskin  taught  in  his  age  that  labour  has  unrivalled 
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opportunities.  But  he  spoke  above  our  heads.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment  there  is  an  Englishman,  Sir  Daniel  Hamilton 
who  is  really  making  that  very  experiment.  He  is  an  eco¬ 
nomist.  He  is  a  capitalist  also,  but  through  his  economic 
research  and  experiments  he  has  come  to  the  same 
conclusions  as  Ruskin  had  arrived  at  intuitively,  and  he 
has  brought  to  labour  a  vital  message.  He  says  it  is  wrong 
to  think  that  a  piece  of  metal  constitutes  capital.  He  says 
it  is  wrong  even  to  think  that  so  much  produce  is  capital, 
but  he  adds  that  if  we  go  to  the  very  source,  it  is  labour 
that  is  capital,  and  that  living  capital  is  inexhaustible.  It 
is  upon  that  law  that  we  have  been  working  in  the  Labour 
Union  at  Ahmedabad.  It  has  been  that  law  under  which 
we  have  been  working  in  our  fight  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  that  law,  the  recognition  of  which  delivered 
1,700,000  people  in  Champaran  inside  six  months  from  a 
century-long  tyranny.  I  must  not  tarry  to  tell  you  what 
that  tyranny  was  but  those  who  are  interested  in  that  pro¬ 
blem  will  be  able  to  study  everyone  of  the  facts  that  I  have 
put  before  them.  Now  I  will  tell  you  what  we  have  done. 
There  is  in  English  a  very  potent  word,  and  you  have  it  in 
French  also,  all  the  languages  of  the  world  have  it  —  it  is 
“  No  ”  and  the  secret  that  we  have  hit  upon  is  that  when 
capital  wants  labour  to  say  “  Yes  ”,  labour  roars  out  “  No  ” 
if  it  means  “  No  ”.  And  immediately  labour  comes  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  it  has  got  the  choice  before  it  of  saying  “  Yes  ”, 
when  it  wants  to  say  “  Yes  ”  and  “No  ”,  when  it  wants  to 
say  “  No  ”,  labour  is  free  of  capital  and  capital  has  to  woo 
labour.  And  it  would  not  matter  in  the  slightest  degree  that 
capital  has  guns  and  even  poison  gas  at  its.  disposal.  Capital 
would  still  be  perfectly  helpless  if  labour  would  assert  its 
dignity  by  making  good  its  “  No  ”.  Then  labour  does  not 
need  to  retaliate  but  labour  stands  defiant  receiving  the 
bullets  and  poison  gas  and  still  insists  upon  its  “  No  ”.  The 
whole  reason  why  labour  so  often  fails  is  that  instead  of 
sterilizing  capital  as  I  have  suggested,  labour,  (I  am 
speaking  as  a  labourer  myself)  wants  to  seize  that  capital 
and  become  capitalist  itself  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  term. 
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And  the  capitalist  therefore  who  is  properly  entrenched 
and  organized,  finding  among  the  labourers  also  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  same  office  makes  use  of  a  portion  of  these  to 
suppress  labour.  If  we  really  were  not  under  this  hypnotic 
spell,  everyone  of  us,  men  and  women,  would  recognize 
this  rock-bottom  truth  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 
Having  proved  it  for  myself,  through  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  carried  on  in  different  departments  in  life,  I  am 
speaking  to  you  with  authority  (you  will  pardon  me  for 
saying  so)  that  when  I  put  this  scheme  before  you,  it  was 
not  as  something  superhuman  but  as  something  within  the 
grasp  of  every  labourer,  man  or  woman.  Again,  you  will 
see  that  what  labour  is  called  upon  to  do  under  this  scheme 
of  non-violence  is  nothing  more  than  the  Swiss  soldier 
does  under  gun-fire  or  the  ordinary  soldier  who  is  armed 
from  top  to  toe  is  called  upon  to  do.  While  he  undoubtedly 
seeks  to  inflict  death  and  destruction  upon  his  adversary, 
he  also  carries  his  own  life  in  his  pocket.  I  want  labour, 
then,  to  copy  the  courage  of  the  soldier  without  copying 
the  brute  in  the  soldier,  namely  the  ability  to  inflict  death 
and  I  suggest  to  you  that  a  labourer  who  courts  death  and 
has  the  courage  to  die  without  even  carrying  arms,  with 
no  weapons  of  self-defence,  shows  a  courage  of  much 
higher  degree  than  a  man  who  is  armed  from  top  to  toe. 

Young  India,  14-l-’32,  p.  17. 
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THE  BASIS  FOR  ORGANIZING  KISANS 

AND  LABOUR 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  Kisans,  Labour  and  Stu¬ 
dents  ”  —  the  portion  relating  to  Students  has  been  omitted.) 

I  have  now  finished  -the  inquiry  about  the  thirteen 
items  *  of  the  constructive  programme.  I  have  attempted 
to  show  how  each  item  fits  in  with  the  scheme  of  Swaraj 
and  how  it  can  be  worked  by  individual  Congressmen.  The 
programme  is  not  exhaustive.  Swaraj  is  a  mighty  structure. 
Eighty  crores  of  hands  have  to  work  at  building  it.  There¬ 
fore,  many  other  items  of  a  piece  with  the  thirteen  can  be 
added,  the  centre  being  always  the  Charkha  round  which 
all  other  activities  should  resolve.  The  inspiration  for 
incessant  creative  service  should  come  from  the  Charkha. 

The  reader  will  notice,  as  some  co-workers  have 
noticed,  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  Kisans,  factory- 
hands  or  labour  and  students.  I  have  deliberately  avoided 
reference  to  their  work  as  parts  of  the  constructive  pro¬ 
gramme.  They  have  to  work  the  thirteen  items  same  as 
any  other  worker  in  the  cause.  My  avoidance  is  not  inten¬ 
ded  to  belittle  the  part  they  can  play  in  the  movement. 

I  am  quite  conscious  of  the  great  importance  they  have  in 
the  movement  for  freedom.  The  question  underlying  the 
inquiry  is  who  is  to  organize  them  and  how  ?  As  to  labour, 

I  am  responsible  for  the  organization  of  Ahmedabad 
labour.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  model  for  all  India  to 
copy.  Its  basis  is  non-violence,  pure  and  simple.  It  has 
never  had  a  set-back  in  its  career.  It  has  gone  on  from 
strength  to  strength  without  fuss  and  without  show.  It  has 

*  (1)  Communal  Unity,  (2)  Removal  of  Untouehability,  (3)  Prohi-  - 
bition,  (4)  Khadi,  (5)  Other  Village  Industries,  (6)  Village  Sanitation, 
(7)  New  or  Basic  Education,  (8)  Adult  Education,  (9)  Uplift  of 
Women,  (10)  Education  in  Health  and  Hygiene,  (11)  Propagation  of 
Rashtra  Bhasha,  (12)  Love  of  one’s  own  Language,  (13)  Working  for 
Economic  Equality. 
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its  hospital,  its  schools  for  the  children  of  the  mill- 
hands,  its  classes  for  adults,  its  own  printing  press  and 
Khadi  depot,  and  its  own  residential  quarters.  Almost  all 
the  hands  are  voters  and  decide  the  fate  of  elections.  They 
came  on  the  voters’  list  at  the  instance  of  the  Provincial 
Congress  Committee.  The  organization  has  never  taken 
part  in  party  politics  of  the  Congress.  It  influences  the 
Municipal  policy  of  the  City.  It  has  to  its  credit  very  suc¬ 
cessful  strikes  which  were  wholly  non-violent.  Mill- 
owners  and  labour  have  governed  their  relations  largely 
through  voluntary  arbitration.  If  I  had  my  way,  I  would 
regulate  all  the  labour  organizations  of  India  after  the 
Ahmedabad  model.  It  has  never  sought  to  intrude  itself 
upon  the  All-India  Trade  Union  Congress  and  has  been  un¬ 
influenced  by  that  Congress.  A  time,  I  hope,  will  come 
when  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Trade  Union  Congress  to 
accept  the  Ahmedabad  method  and  have  the  Ahmedabad 
organization  as  part  of  the  All  India  Union.  I  am  in  no 
hurry.  It  will  come  in  its  own  time. 

About  the  Kisan  movement,  too,  there  is,  I  fear,  an 
ugly  competition  to  use  Kisans  for  power  politics.  I  consi¬ 
der  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  non-violent  method.  Those  who 
would  know  my  method  of  organizing  Kisans  may  profi¬ 
tably  study  the  movement  in  Champaran  when  Satyagraha 
was  tried  for  the  first  time  in  India  with  the  result  all  India 
knows.  It  became  a  mass  movement  which  remained 
wholly  non-violent  from  start  to  finish.  It  affected  over 
twenty  lakh  of  Kisans.  The  struggle  centred  round  one 
specific  grievance  which  was  a  century  old.  There  had  been 
several  violent  revolts  to  get  rid  of  the  grievance.  They 
were  suppressed.  The  non-violent  remedy  succeeded  in  full 
in  six  months.  The  Kisans  of  Champaran  became  poli¬ 
tically  conscious  without  any  direct  effort.  The  tangible 
proof  they  had  of  the  working  of  non-violence  to  remove 
their  grievance  drew  them  to  the  Congress  and  led  by  Babu 
Brijkishore  Prasad  and  Babu  Rajendra  Prasad,  they  gave 
a  good  account  of  themselves  during  the  civil  disobedience 
campaigns. 
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The  reader  may  also  profitably  study  the  Kisan  move¬ 
ments  in  Kheda,  Bardoli  and  Borsad.  The  secret  of  success 
lies  in  a  refusal  to  exploit  the  Kisans  for  political  purposes 
outside  their  own  personal  and  felt  grievances.  Organiza¬ 
tion  round  a  specific  wrong  they  would  understand.  Then 
they  do  not  need  sermons  on  non-violence.  They  apply  an 
effective  remedy  which  they  can  understand,  and  later 
when  they  are  told  that  the  method  they  were  applying 
was  non-violent,  they  readily  recognize  it  as  such. 

From  these  illustrations,  Congressmen  who  care  could 
study  how  work  can  be  done  for  and  among  Kisans.  I  hold 
that  the  method  that  some  Congressmen  have  followed  to 
organize  Kisans  has  done  them  no  good  and  has  probably 
harmed  them.  Anyway  they  have  not  used  the  non-violent 
method.  Be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  some  of  these  workers 
that  they  frankly  admit  that  they  do  not  believe  in  the 
non-violent  method.  My  advice  to  such  workers  would  be 
that  they  should  neither  use  the  Congress  name  nor  work 
as  Congressmen. 

The  reader  will  now  understand  why  I  have  refrained 
from  the  competition  to  organize  Kisans  and  Labour  on  an 
all-India  basis.  How  I  .wish  that  all  hands  pulled  in  the 
same  direction.  But  perhaps  in  a  huge  country  like  ours  it 
is  impossible.  Anyway  in  non-violence  there  is  no  coercion. 
Cold  reason  and  demonstration  of  the  working  of  non-vio¬ 
lence  must  be  trusted  to  do  the  work. 

Constructive  Programme,  (1941  Edition),  Chap.  Ill,  p.  20. 
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EFFECTIVE  NON-VIOLENT  ACTION 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  Not  Guilty  ”) 

Dr.  Lohia  has  sent  me  a  long  well-reasoned  letter  on 
the  current  controversy  on  the  Congress  resolution  on 
Satyagraha.  There  is  a  portion  in  it  which  demands  public 
discussion.  Here  it  is  : 

“  You  will  not  permit  the  slightest  separation  of  the  principle 
of  Satyagraha  from  your  own  specific  programme.  Is  it  not 
possible  to  universalize  the  principle  of  Satyagraha,  to  make  it 
the  bed-rock  of  programmes  other  than  your  own  ?  Perhaps,  it 
is  not ;  but  I  have  this  argument  against  you  that  you  have  not 
permitted  and  encouraged  any  such  experiment.  The  people  today 
do  not  regard  your  own  programme  of  ministerial  action  and 
constructive  activities  as  wholly  adequate  ;  they  are  experimenting 
with  such  programmes  as  those  of  peasant  action.  These  newer 
programmes  entail  an  amount  of  local  and  isolated  action  even 
during  such  times  when  there  is  no  general  Satyagraha.  Will  you 
stop  these  little  Satyagrahas  till  you  have  found  the  formula  for  a 
general  Satyagraha  ?  In  such  a  course  of  action  there  is  the  danger 
of  anarchy  that  arises  out  of  suppression.  Non-violent  collective 
action  is  among  the  rarest  and  most  precious  gifts  received  by 
mankind  in  all  history ;  we  may  not,  however,  know  how  to 
treasure  it  and  continue  it.” 

Not  only  have  I  not  prohibited  separation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Satyagraha  from  my  own  specific  programme,  I 
have  often  invited  new  programmes.  But  hitherto  I  have 
not  known  a  single  case  of  any  new  programme.  I  have 
never  suggested  that  there  can  never  be  any  departure 
from  or  addition  to  my  programme.  What,  however,  I  have 
said  and  would  like  to  repeat  here  is  that  I  cannot  bless  or 
encourage  a  new  programme  that  makes  no  appeal  to  me. 
My  programme  I  claim  is  a  deduction  from  the  Satyagraha 
of  my  conception.  It  is  therefore  likely  that  if  there  was 
any  such  vital  activity  favouring  the  growth  of  Satyagraha, 
it  would  not  escape  me. 

I  am  painfully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  my  pro¬ 
gramme  has  not  made  a  general  appeal  to  the  Congress 
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intelligentsia.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  reason 
for  the  apathy  of  Congressmen  is  not  to  be  sought  in  any 
inherent  defect  in  the  programme,  but  that  it  is  due  to  the 
want  of  a  living  faith  in  Ahimsa.  What  can  be  more  patent 
than  that  we  should  have  complete  communal  harmony, 
eradication  of  untouchability,  sacrifice  of  the  drink  reve¬ 
nue  by  the  closing  of  liquor  shops,  and  the  replacement  of 
mill  cloth  by  Khadi  ?  I  suggest  that  non-violent  Swaraj  is 
impossible  if  Hindus,  Muslims  and  others  do  not  shed  their 
mutual  distrust  and  do  not  live  as  blood-brothers,  if  Hindus 
do  not  purify  themselves  by  removing  the  curse  of  un¬ 
touchability  and  thus  establish  intimate  contact  with  those 
whom  they  have  for  ages  put  beyond  the  pale  of  society, 
if  the  wealthy  men  and  women  of  India  will  not  tax  them¬ 
selves  so  that  the  poor  who  are  helpless  victims  of  the 
drink  and  drug  habit  may  have  the  temptation  removed 
from  them  by  the  closing  of  drink  and  drug  shops,  and 
lastly,  if  we  all  will  not  identify  ourselves  with  the  semi- 
starved  millions  by  giving  up  the  taste  for  mill  cloth 
and  revert  to  Khadi  produced  by  the  many  million  hands 
in  the  cottages  of  India.  In  all  that  has  been  written  against 
the  constructive  programme,  I  have  not  come  across  a 
single  convincing  argument  against  either  its  intrinsic 
merit  or  its  merit  in  terms  of  non-violent  Swaraj.  I  make 
bold  to  say  that  if  all  Congressmen  concentrate  themselves 
on  this  constructive  programme,  we  shall  soon  have  the 
requisite  non-violent  atmosphere  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  for  cent  per  cent  Satyagraha. 

Take  the  peasant  action  suggested  by  Dr.  Lohia  as 
a  possible  new  programme.  I  regret  to  have  to  say  that  in 
most  cases  the  peasants  are  not  being  educated  for  non¬ 
violent  action.  They  are  being  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
excitement  and  made  to  entertain  hopes  which  can  never 
be  fulfilled  without  a  violent  conflict.  The  same  may  safely 
be  said  about  labour.  My  own  experience  tells  me  that  both 
the  peasantry  and  labour  can  be  organized  for  effective 
non-violent  action,  if  Congressmen  honestly  work  for  it. 
But  they  cannot,  if  they  have  no  faith  in  the  ultimate 
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success  of  non-violent  action.  All  that  is  required  is  the 
proper  education  of  the  peasantry  and  labour.  They  need 
to  be  informed  that  if  they  are  properly  organized  they 
have  more  wealth  and  resources  through  their  labour  than 
the  capitalists  through  their  money.  Only  capitalists  have 
control  over  the  money  market,  labour  has  not  over  its 
labour  market,  although  if  labour  had  been  well  served  by 
its  chosen  leaders,  it  would  have  become  conscious  of  the 
irresistible  power  that  comes  from  proper  instruction  in 
non-violence.  Instead,  labour  in  many  cases  is  being  taught 
to  rely  on  coercive  methods  to  compel  compliance  with 
its  demands.  The  kind  of  training  that  labour  generally 
receives  today  leaves  it  in  ignorance,  and  relies  upon  vio¬ 
lence  as  the  ultimate  sanction.  Thus  it  is  not  possible  for 
me  to  regard  the  present  peasant  or  labour  activity  as  a 
new  programme  for  the  preparation  of  Satyagraha. 

Indeed  what  I  see  around  me  is  not  preparation  for  a 
non-violent  campaign  but  for  an  outbreak  of  violence, 
however,  unconscious  or  unintended  it  may  be.  If  I  was 
invited  to  hold  myself  responsible  for  this  ending  to  the 
past  twenty  years’  effort,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
pleading  guilty.  Have  I  not  said  as  much  already  in  these 
columns  ?  But  my  admission  will  not  take  us  anywhere, 
unless  it  results  in  the  retracing  of  our  steps,  the  undoing 
of  the  wrong  already  done.  This  means  having  a  reasoned 
faith  in  the  non-violent  method  as  the  only  means  of 
gaining  Complete  Independence.  When  we  have  that  faith, 
all  bickerings  within  the  Congress  will  cease,  there  will  be 
no  longer  an  ungainly  scramble  for  power,  and  there  will 
be  mutual  help  instead  of  mutual  mud-flinging.  But  it  may 
be  that  Congressmen  have  come  to  believe  that  non-vio¬ 
lence  of  my  definition  is  played  out  or  is  not  possible 
of  attainment.  In  that  case  there  should  be  a  conference, 
formal  or  informal,  between  all  Congress  groups  or  a 
special,  meeting  of  the  A.-I.C.C.  to  consider  the  question 
whether  time  has  not  come  to  revise  the  policy  of  non¬ 
violence  and  the  consequent  constructive  programme  and 
to  find  out  and  frame  a  programme  in  consonance  with 
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and  answering  the  present  temper  of  Congressmen.  It  is 
up  to  every  Congressman  to  carry  on  a  fierce  search  inward 
and  deal  with  this  central  problem.  It  is  not  safe  or  digni¬ 
fied  for  the  Congress  to  follow  the  policy  of  drift.  I  would 
like  such  a  meeting  to  forget  that  the  members  belong  to 
different  groups  and  to  remember  that  they  are  first  and 
last  servants  of  the  nation  pledged  to  fight  the  nation’s 
battle  of  freedom  with  one  mind.  The  Congress  today  is  a 
house  divided  against  itself.  It  must  not  be. 

Harijan,  29-7-’39,  p.  216. 
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EXTINGUISHING  EXPLOITATION  OF  THE 

DOWNTRODDEN 

(From  “  Question  Box  ”) 

Exploitation  of  the  poor  can  be  extinguished  not  by 
effectirig  the  destruction  of  a  few  millionaires,  but  by  re¬ 
moving  the  ignorance  of  the  poor  and  teaching  them  to 
non-co-operate  with  their  exploiters.  That  will  convert  the 
exploiters  also.  I  have  even  suggested  that  ultimately  it 
will  lead  to  both  being  equal  partners.  Capital  as  such  is 
not  evil,  it  is  its  wrong  use  that  is  evil.  Capital  in  some  form 
or  other  will  always  be  needed. 

Harijan,  28-7-’40,  p.  217  at  p.  219. 
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BENEFITS  OF  INTELLIGENT  NON- VIOLENT 

COMBINATION 

(From  “  Ganclhiji’s  Post-Prajrer  Speeches  ”) 

Gandhi ji  said  that  the  present  was  his  second  visit  to 
Motiaburz.  The  first  was  when  Maulanasaheb  Abul  Kalam 
Azad  and  he  visited  them  years  ago  because  there  was  a 
fight  between  Hindus  and  Muslim  workmen.  Fortunately 
when  they  reached  the  scene  of  trouble,  it  was  almost  over 
but  they  got  undeserved  credit.  The  present  was  a  happy 
occasion.  The  Hindus  and  the  Muslims  had  adjusted  their 
differences  and  had  become  friends.  He  hoped  that  this 
was  a  lasting  friendship.  He  wanted  to  say  a  few  words  to 
the  workmen  in  the  working-men’s  locality.  He  hoped  that 
there  was  no  distinction  between  the  Hindus  and  the 
Muslims  in  labour.  They  were  all  labourers.  If  the  commu¬ 
nal  canker  entered  the  labour  ranks,  both  would  weaken 
labour  and  therefore  themselves  and  the  country.  Labour 
was  a  great  leveller  of  all  distinctions.  If  they  realized  that 
truth,  he  would  like  them  to  go  a  step  further.  Labour, 
because  it  chose  to  remain  unintelligent,  either  became 
subservient  or  insolently  believed  in  damaging  capitalists’ 
goods  and  machinery  or  even  in  killing  capitalists.  He  was 
a  labourer  by  conviction  and  a  bhangi.  As  such  his  inte-. 
rests  were  bound  with  those  of  labour.  As  such  he  wished 
to  tell  them  that  violence  would  never  save  them.  They 
would  be  killing  the  goose  that  laid  golden  egg.  What  he 
had  been  saying  for  years  was  that  labour  was  far  superior 
to  capital.  Without  labour  gold,  silver  and  copper  were  a 
useless  burden.  It  was  labour  which  extracted  precious 
ore  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  He  could  quite  conceive 
labour  existing  without  metal.  Labour  was  priceless,  not 
gold.  He  wanted  marriage  between  capital  and  labour. 
They  could  work  wonders  in  co-operation.  But  that  could 
happen  only  when  labour  was  intelligent  enough  to  co¬ 
operate  with  itself  and  then  offer  co-operation  with  capital 
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on  terms  of  honourable  equality.  Capital  controlled  labour 
because  it  knew  the  art  of  combination.  Drops  in  separa¬ 
tion  could  only  fade  away,  drops  in  co-operation  made 
the  ocean  which  carried  on  its  broad  bosom  ocean  grey¬ 
hounds.  Similarly,  if  all  the  labourers  in  any  part  of  the 
world  combined  together,  they  could  not  be  tempted  by 
higher  wages  or  helplessly  allow  themselves  to  be  attrac¬ 
ted  for,  say,  a  pittance.  A  true  and  non-violent  combina¬ 
tion  of  labour  would  act  like  a  magnet  attracting  to  it  all 
the  needed  capital.  Capitalists  would  then  exist  only  as 
trustees.  When  that  happy  day  dawned,  there  would  be 
no  difference  between  capital  and  labour.  The  labour  will 
have  ample  food,  good  and  sanitary  dwellings,  all  the  neces- 
sar}^  education  for  their  children,  ample  leisure  for  self- 
education  and  proper  medical  assistance. 

Harijan,  7-9-47,  p.  309  at  p.  311. 
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AN  IDEAL  UNION 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  “  Weekly  Letter  ”.  The 
following  is  the  English  translation  by  M.  D.  of  a  part  of  the  speech 
of  Mahatma  Gandhi  at  a  meeting  of  workers  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Union  at  Ahmedabad.) 

As  I  think  of  you  my  heart  goes  out  for  you  and  I 
pray  to  God  that  the  bond  of  affection  between  us  may  be 
stronger  and  that  you  may  realize  that  there  is  no  diffe¬ 
rence  of  any  kind  between  you  and  me.  I  go  about  among 
mill-owners,  I  accept  their  hospitality,  but  my  heart  is 
always  with  you.  It  is  my  fervent  prayer  to  God,  that  he 
may  never  separate  me  from  you,  and  that  I  may  lay  down 
my  life  in  the  service  of  the  poor. 

You  have  in  your  statement  rightly  said  that  the 
Swarajya  of  my  dream  is  the  poor  man's  Swarajya.  The 
necessaries  of  life  should  be  enjoyed  by  you  in  common 
with  those  enjoyed  by  the  princes  and  moneyed  men.  But 
that  does  not  mean  that  you  should  have  palaces  like 
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theirs.  They  are  not  necessary  for  happiness.  Yon  or  I 
would  be  lost  in  them.  But  you  ought  to  get  all  the  ordi¬ 
nary  amenities  of  life  that  a  rich  man  enjoys.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  Swarajya  is  not  Purna  Swarajya 
until  these  amenities  are  guaranteed  to  you  under  it.  I  do 
not  know  when  we  will  win  it  but  we  have  all  to  strive 
for  it. 

Your  work  is  making  you  known  throughout  the 
world.  Students  from  the  West  marvel  at  the  beauty  of 
your  organization  and  try  to  make  a  study  of  it.  Your 
Union  strikes  them  as  unique.  The  members  of  your  Union 
are  jealous  of  their  rights,  and  are  prepared  to  lay  down 
their  lives  for  them,  but  their  leaders,  who  guide  them, 
have  no  ill-will  against  the  capitalists.  In  their  welfare  and 
their  power  you  see  your  own  welfare  and  power.  That  is 
the  secret  of  your  strength.  Outside  people  cannot  under¬ 
stand  your  position.  They  have  thought  of  capitalists  and 
working-men  as  exploiters  and  exploited.  All  capitalists, 
according  to  some,  are  born  ogres.  But  there  need  be  no 
such  inherent  antipathy  between  the  two.  It  is  our  erro¬ 
neous  notion.  If  the  capitalists  are  apt  to  be  proud  of  their 
wealth,  the  working-men  are  apt  to  be  proud  of  their  nume¬ 
rical  strength.  We  are  liable  to  be  swayed  and  intoxicated 
by  the  same  passion  as  the  capitalists,  and  it  must  be  our 
prayer  that  both  may  be  free  from  that  passion.  I  feel  that 
no  class  war  poisons  the  relations  between  the  mill-owners 
and  the  working-men  in  Ahmedabad.  I  hope  and  pray  that 
the  present  cordial  relations  may  be  maintained  between 
them.' 

But  the  secret  of  your  success  is  that,  the  men  and 
women  who  guide  you,  have  no  axes  to  grind.  They  have 
no  base  interest  to  serve. 

Young  India,  26-3-’31,  p.  46. 
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LET  LABOUR  COMBINE 

The  visit  to  the  Kolar  Gold  Fields  was  all  too  brief. 
It  is  impossible  within  a  short  space  of  time  to  study  the 
conditions  in  which  labourers  of  a  special  type  like  miners 
have  to  live  in.  One  must  spend  days  with  them  to  realize 
the  hardships  of  the  life  they  have  to  lead.  But  even  a 
flying  visit  to  their  quarters  was  enough  to  show  Gandhi ji 
that  in  spite  of  the  amenities  of  light  and  water  the  rooms 
they  were  staying  in  were  not  fit  for  human  habitation. 
Even  men  with  obviously  humane  tendencies  have  to 
revise  their  ideas  of  life  and  try  to  put  themselves  in  the 
position  in  which  the  labourers  are  living.  There  is  only 
one  test  and  one  only  to  decide  whether  the  conditions  are 
satisfactory  in  which  those  on  whose  labour  we  depend 
have  to  spend  their  lives  day  in  and  day  out :  “  How  long, 
if  at  all,  would  we  ourselves  exchange  places  with  them  ?  ” 

Gandhiji  speaking  to  a  mass  meeting  of  mine-labour¬ 
ers  for  a  few  minutes  said  he  had  paid  a  hurried  visit 
to  the  labour  huts  which  seemed  to  him  too  small,  too  ill- 
lighted,  and  too  low-roofed  to  be  fit  for  human  habitation. 
If  the  workers  only  knew  what  they  could  do  for  them¬ 
selves  by  training  and  intelligent  combination,  the}r  would 
realize  that  they  were  no  less  proprietors  of  the  mines  than 
the  managers  and  shareholders.  Their  labour  was  better 
gold  than  the  metal  they  extracted  with  their  labour  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  He  reminded  the  mine-owners 
that  unless  they  voluntarily  recognized  the  due  status  of 
labour  and  treated  it  as  they  treated  themselves,  time  was 
not  far  distant  when  labour  would  dictate  its  own  terms. 
He  told  the  workers  that  whilst  it  was  right  and  proper  to 
assert  their  rights,  they  ought  to  do  their  tasks  as  if  the 
mines  were  their  personal  property.  He  also  asked  them 
to  shun  drink,  gambling  and  other  vices. 

Harijan,  13-6-’36,  p.  141. 
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HOW  CAN  YOU  COME  TO  YOUR  OWN? 

During  his  visit  to  Ceylon  in  1927,  Gandhiji  addressed 
a  number  of  varied  gatherings.  His  last  important  speech 
in  Colombo,  the  capital  of  the  island,  was  delivered  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Labour  Union.  He  observed  : 

“  The  use  made  by  you  in  your  address  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  ‘  Mother  India  ’  has  touched  me  to  my  deepest 
recesses.  The  use  of  that  expression  in  my  opinion,  derives 
great  significance,  because  I  know  all  of  you  are  not 
Indians.  Perhaps  to  those  amongst  you  who  are  not 
Indians,  the  significance  that  I  attach  to  that  expression 
and  which  I  shall  explain  to  you  was  not  before  your 
mind’s  eye  when  you  made  use  of  that  expression. 

“  Legend  —  and  legend  at  times  is  superior  to  history 
—  has  it  that  a  king  called  Rama  came  to  Lanka  to  rid  this 
island  of  an  evil  king,  and  instead  of  exercising  the  rights 
of  conquest  by  annexing  this  fair  island  to  India,  he  res¬ 
tored  it  to  the  brother  of  that  evil  king,  called  Bibhishan, 
and  crowned  him  King  of  Lanka. 

“  Rendered  in  modern  language  it  means  that  Rama, 
before  trying  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Lanka  or  the 
loyalty  of  King  Bibhishan  and  putting  either  him  or  the 
people  through  a  course  of  tutelage,  gave  them  straight¬ 
away  complete  self-government —  dominion  status. 

“  Many  changes  came  about  since  the  date  assigned  to 
the  period  of  this  legend  both  in  this  place  and  in  India, 
and  the  two  countries  have  undergone  many  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  millions  in  India, 
even  to  the  present  day,  believe  in  this  legend  more  firmly 
than  in  any  facts  of  history.  And  if  you,  people  of  this 
beautiful  island,  are  not  ashamed  of  owning  some  con¬ 
nection  with  your  next-door  neighbour,  I  would  advise  you 
to  share  the  pride  that  millions  of  Indians  have  in  owning 
this  legend. 
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“  Now  you  can  understand  why  I  told  you  that  you, 
who  are  in  my  opinion,  a  daughter  State  did  well  in  using 
the  term  ‘  Mother  India  ’  for  India,  when  expressing  your 
allegiance  to  that  country. 

“  I  would  also  point  out  to  you  that  whether  Rama  of 
the  legend  ever  lived  on  this  earth  or  not,  and  whether 
also  the  ten-headed  Ravana  of  the  legend  lived  in  Lanka 
or  not,  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  Rama  who  is  living  today 
and  there  is  also  a  Ravana  who  is  living  today.  Rama  is 
the  sweet  and  sacred  name  in  Hinduism  for  God  and 
Ravana  is  the  name  given  in  Hindu  mythology  to  evil, 
whenever  evil  becomes  embodied  in  the  human  frame.  It 
is  the  function  of  God  Rama  to  destroy  evil  wherever  it 
occurs  and  it  is  equally  the  function  of  God  Rama  to  give 
to  his  devotees  like  Bibhishan  a  free  charter  of  irrevocable 
self-government. 

“  Let  us  all,  whether  we  are  labourers  or  otherwise, 
seek  to  rid  ourselves  by  the  help  of  Rama  within  us,  of  the 
ten-headed  monster  of  evil  within  us,  and  ask  for  the 
charter  of  self-government. 

“  And  you  fellow  labourers,  who  have  still  to  receive 
your  due,  are  perhaps  in  special  need  of  Rama’s  help  and 
Rama’s  grace  in  order  that  you  may  rid  yourselves  of  evil 
and  fit  yourselves  for  self-government. 

“  Do  not  believe  it,  if  any  one  tells  you  that  it  was  I 
who  secured  the  comparative  freedom  for  the  indentured 
labourers  of  South  Africa,  or  that  it  was  I  who  secured 
freedom  for  the  labourers  of  Ahmedabad  or  Champaran. 
They  secured  whatever  they  did,  because  they  complied 
with  the  rules,  the  inexorable  rules,  governing  self-govern¬ 
ment.  They  won  because  they  helped  themselves. 

“  Let  me  briefly  tell  you  what  in  my  opinion  you 
should  do  to  come  to  your  own.  Combination  among  your¬ 
selves  in  the  form  of  unions  is  undoubtedlv  the  first.  But  I 
can  tell  you  from  experience  that  your  every  union  can 
become  one  of  the  causes  of  your  bondage  if  you  do  not 
comply  with  other  conditions  which  I  shall  presently  men¬ 
tion  to  you. 
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“  Each  of  you  should  consider  himself  to  be  a  trustee 
for  the  welfare  of  the  rest  of  his  fellow  labourers  and  not 
be  self-seeking.  You  must  be  and  remain  non-violent  under 
circumstances  however  grave  and  provoking.  If  you  will 
be  men  and  realize  your  dignity,  you  must  give  up  drink 
in  its  entirety  if  you  are  given  to  that  cursed  habit.  A  man 
under  its  influence  becomes  worse  than  a  beast  and  forgets 
the  distinction  between  his  sister,  his  mother  and  his  wife. 
And  if  you  really  believe  me  as  your  friend  you  will  take 
the  advice  of  this  old  friend  of  yours  and  shun  drink  as 
you  would  shun  a  snake  hissing  in  front  of  you.  snake 
can  only  destroy  the  body  but  the  curse  of  drink  corrupts 
the  soul  within.  This  is  much  more  to  be  feared  and  avoi¬ 
ded  than  a  snake.  You  should  also  avoid  gambling  if  you 
are  given  to  that  evil  habit. 

“  One  of  the  things  that  sharply  distinguishes  man 
from  beast  is  that  man  from  his  earliest  age  has  recognized 
the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  bond  and  regulated  his  life  in 
connection  with  women  by  way  of  self-restraint  which  he 
has  more  and  more  imposed  upon  himself.  If  your  means 
do  not  permit  you  to  have  separate  and  sufficient  habita¬ 
tions  so  as  to  observe  the  laws  of  primary  decency  you  will 
refuse  to  serve  under  degrading  conditions  and  for  such 
insufficient  wages.  I  would  honour  you  as  brave  men  if 
you  would  accept  a  state  of  utter  starvation  rather  than 
that  you  should  labour  on  such  insufficient  wages  as  would 
render  it  impossible  for  you  to  observe  the  primary  laws 
of  morality. 

“  I  would  advise  you  to  use  your  union  as  much  for 
internal  reformation  as  for  defence  against  assaults  from 
without  and  remember  that  while  it  is  quite  proper  to 
insist  upon  your  rights  and  privileges  it  is  imperative  that 
you  should  recognize  the  obligation  that  every  right  carries 
with  it.  Whilst  you  will  insist  upon  adequate  wages,  proper 
humane  treatment  from  your  employers,  proper  and  good 
sanitary  lodgings,  you  will  also  recognize  that  you  should 
treat  the  business  of  your  employers  as  if  it  were  your 
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own  business  and  give  to  it  your  honest  and  undivided 
attention. 

“  Lastly,  while  you  have  done  well  in  thinking  of  the 
more  unfortunate  millions  in  India,  I  would  advise  you  to 
establish  a  living  bond  between  them  and  yourselves, 
especially  if  you  still  consider  that  India  is  the.  mother 
State,  the  mother  country  ;  you  will  for  the  sake  of  the 
poor  millions  invest  every  pie  or  every  cent  that  you  spend 
on  your  clothing  in  Khadi  and  nothing  else.” 

Mahatma  by  D.  G.  Tendulkar,  Vol.  II,  p.  391. 
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COUNSEL  OF  SELF-HELP 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  “Weekly  Letter”  under  the  title 
“  Capital  and  Labour  ”) 

The  labourers  of  the  Maharaja  Mills,  Bangalore,  had 
been  wanting  to  see  Gandhi ji  ever  since  his  arrival  in 
Bangalore  when  they  were  on  strike.  And  it  was  well  that 
he  could  find  some  time  for  them.  But  all  that  he  could 
give  them  was  a  word  of  love  and  cheer,  and  it  was  given 
in  a  fairly  long  talk  one  evening  when  they  gathered  to 
present  their  purse  to  him. 

“  I  have  been  a  labourer  like  you,”  said  he,  “  ever 
since  I  entered  public  life,  and  came  to  know  of  the  work¬ 
men’s  hardships  and  miseries  in  South  Africa.  And  I  have 
also  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  have  to  help  your¬ 
selves,  no  one  from  outside  can  help  you.  In  South  Africa, 
there  were  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  workmen.  Do  you 
think  I  had  the  power  to  help  them  ?  No  ;  they  worked  out 
their  own  emancipation.  Only  when  they  realized  the 
extent  of  the  cruel  wrongs  piled  on  them  did  they  wake  up 
and  succeed  by  dint  of  their  own  suffering.  In  the  same 
way  the  ryots  in  Champaran  and  the  mill-hands  in 
Ahmedabad  succeeded  through  penance  and  self-suffering. 
Neither  in  South  Africa,  nor  here,  did  they  resort  to  vio¬ 
lence  to  vindicate  their  cause.  They  told  their  employers 
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bravely  that  they  must  either  concede  their  minimum,  or 
do  without  them.  In  the  meantime,  they  put  up  with  suffer¬ 
ing.  That  was  true  Satyagraha.  It  could  be  undertaken  by 
even  a  boy  or  girl  determined  to  win  through  suffering. 

“  A  word  about  internal  reform.  You  often  quarrel 
among  yourselves,  you  are  given  to  drink,  gambling  and 
worse,  and  pass  on  the  legacy  to  your  children.  If  you  want 
to  qualify  yourselves  for  Satyagraha  you  must  get  rid  of 
these  vices.  I  am  glad  you  have  contributed  something  for 
the  welfare  of  those  who  are  poorer  than  you.  I  would  ask 
you  also  to  wear  Khadi  manufactured  by  the  poor,  and  not 
mill  cloth  which  does  not  need  your  patronage.”  Concluding 
he  said  :  “  I  do  not  think  there  need  be  any  clash  between 
capital  and  labour.  Each  is  dependent  on  the  other.  What 
is  essential  today  is  that  the  capitalist  should  not  lord  it 
over  the  labour.  In  my  opinion  the  mill-hands  are  as  much 
the  proprietors  of  their  mills  as  the  shareholders,  and  when 
the  mill-owners  realize  that  the  mill-hands  are  as  much 
mill-owners  as  they,  there  will  be  no  quarrel  between 
them.  But  there  is  no  right  in  the  world  that  does  not  pre¬ 
suppose  a  duty.  An  owner  never  spoils  his  property.  When 
you  know  that  the  mill  is  as  much  yours  as  of  the  mill- 
owners,  you  will  never  damage  your  property,  you  will 
never  angrily  destroy  cloth  or  machinery  with  a  view  to 
squaring  your  quarrel  with  the  mill-owners.  Fight,  if  you 
must,  on  the  path  of  righteousness  and  God  will  be  with 
you.  There  is  no  royal  road,  I  repeat,  to  gaining  your 
rights,  except  self-purification  and  suffering.” 

Young  India,  4-8-’27,  p.  248. 
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ORGANIZING  A  UNION  OF  HARIJAN  WORKERS 

(From  “  Harijan  Sevak  Sangh  Under  Fire  ”  by  Pyarelal) 

“ 1  am  responsible  for  the  policy  of  conducting  Harijan 
uplift  work  through  the  agency  of  the  savarna  Hindus. 
They  had  to  do  expiation.  All  of  them  could  not  render 
direct  service  for  lack  of  necessary  qualifications  but  they 
could  all  help  with  money.  That  would  be  one  way  of  doing 
expiation.”  In  these  words  Gandhiji  expounded  the  present 
policy  of  the  Harijan  Sevak  Sangh,  a  “  society  of  peni¬ 
tents  ”  as  he  aptly  described  it.  The  meeting  itself  was 
remarkable  for  searching  self-examination  through  a 
barrage  of  questions  that  were  posed,  to  be  answered  by 
Gandhiji. 

One  of  the  questions  and  the  answer  thereto  are  given 
below  : 

Q.  The  Communist  Party  has  successfully  organized 
Sweepers’  unions  and  helped  them  to  secure  their  rights 
through  hartals  etc.  But  the  Harijan  Sevak  Sangh’s  acti¬ 
vities  are  confined  mostly  to  welfare  work.  It  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  successfully  compete  with  the  Communists  for  popu¬ 
larity  among  the  Harijans.  Don’t  you  think  that  in  view  of 
this,  the  Harijan  Sevak  Sangh  ought  to  alter  its  policy  and 
method  of  work  ? 

A.  We  must  be  guided  in  our  policy  by  our  sense  of 
right,  not  by  the  lure  of  winning  cheap  popularity.  If  the 
Harijan  Sevak  Sangh  is  convinced  that  it  is  working  on 
the  right  line,  it  will  keep  on  to  it,  regardless  of  what 
others  might  or  might  not  do.  Thus  we  may  organize 
unions  or  even  induce  hartals ,  not  from  political  motives 
or  for  such  purposes  but  for  bettering  the  social  or  eco¬ 
nomic  position  of  Harijans. 

Harijan,  21-7-’46,  p.  229. 
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TRADE  UNIONS  OF  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN 

PHILANTHROPIC  WORK 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  A  Fallacy  ”) 

An  A.-I.S.A.  agent  asks  what  he  is  to  say  to  his  co¬ 
workers  who  have  formed  a  union  and  presented  him  with 
terms.  I  regard  the  formation  of  such  unions  a  fallacy.  The 
workers  have  evidently  missed  the  scope  and  the  message 
of  the  A.-I.S.A.  It  is  a  philanthropic  organization  formed  by 
the  Congress  and  has  been  given  an  autonomous  charter 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  developing  the  central  village 
industry  of  hand-spinning  and  all  it  implies.  Those  who 
are  engaged  in  this  voluntary  organization  not  only  derive 
no  pecuniary  advantage  from  it  but  are  expected,  if  they 
can,  to  give  their  labour  free  of  any  hire.  And  since  in  this 
the  poorest  country  in  the  world  many  persons  cannot  do 
so,  a  large  number  are  paid  an  emolument  only  enough  to 
sustain  them.  Whilst  every  attempt  is  made  to  make  them 
comfortable,  they  are  not  regarded  as  employees  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  There  are  no  profits  shared  by  anyone.  If 
there  are  shareholders  or  proprietors,  they  are  the  spin¬ 
ners,  weavers  and  the  like.  Even  the  consumers  are  not 
beneficiaries.  They  are  expected  to  wear  Khadi  not  because 
it  is  cheaper  or  better  to  look  at  than  mill  cloth,  but  because 
it  gives  employment  to  the  largest  number  of  half-starved, 
half-employed  persons,  mostly  women.  The  whole  of  the 
takings  go  to  these  dumb  artisans  after  deducting  the 
salaries  and  other  expenses  incurred  in  running  this  vast 
philanthropic  organization. 

If,  therefore,  any  body  of  workers  form  unions  as 
against  the  Association,  they  are  against  the  artisans.  What 
they  take,  has  to  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  artisans 
or  the  consumers.  It  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  tax 
the  consumers  in  the  interest  of  the  workers.  Will  they, 
the  workers,  not  realize  that  the  agents  are  themselves  as 
much  workers  as  they  themselves  ?  In  several  cases,  the 
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agents  are  purely  honorary.  It  is  of  course  a  different 
thing  yMiere  an  agent  is  found  to  be  going  beyond  his 
sphere  of  duty  and  acting  as  if  he  was  the  lord  and  master 
of,  instead  of  being  co-worker  with,  the  men  working  with 
and  under  him.  In  such  a  case  the  workers  have  their 
remedy  through  the  central  office  but  surely  not  through 
unions  after  the  orthodox  style.  In  the  one  case  they  are  a 
necessity,  in  the  other  they  are  not  only  superfluous,  but 
they  are,  as  I  have  said  above,  a  fallacy  and,  if  persisted 
in  a  wide  scale,  they  may  kill  the  Association  of  which  they 
are  part  creators  and  trustees. 

Harijan,  16-7-’38,  p.  185. 
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EXTENSION  OF  IDEAS  OF  CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR 
TO  HUMANITARIAN  SERVICES 

I 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  The  Three  Services  ”) 

Khadi  service,  Village  service  and  Harijan  service  are 
all  one  in  reality,  though  three  in  name.  They  are  purely 
humanitarian  services  with  no  other  aim  than  that  of 
serving  Daridranarayana.  Harijans  are  the  most  down¬ 
trodden  among  the  millions  of  Daridranarayanas.  Their 
service  necessarily  includes  that  of  all.  A  cup  of  water 
served  to  a  Harijan  in  the  name  of  God  is  a  cup  served  to 
all  the  neglected  ones  of  humanity. 

With  services  so  conceived  it  is  wrong  to  associate 
ideas  of  capital  and  labour.  From  the  unpaid  chairman  to 
the  salaried  bearers  all  are  servants.  The  funds  belong  to 
the  respective  trusts.  All  the  servants,  whether  paid  or  un¬ 
paid,  are  subject  to  the  rules  framed  from  time  to  time  by 
the  respective  boards.  Where  the  whole  idea  is  one  of  duty, 
there  is  no  question  of  privilege.  Any  one  therefore  in  these 
services  who  thinks  of  privileges  and  rights  is  doomed 
some  day  or  other  to  disappointment.  For  in  these  services 
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there  is  no  gradual  betterment  of  the  economic  condition ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  or  there  soon  will  be  a  progressive 
renunciation  of  material  advantage.  ‘  Duty  will  be  merit 
when  debt  becomes  a  donation.’  Duty  done  is  its  own 
reward.  Satisfaction  there  undoubtedly  is  in  these  services. 
But  it  is  that  of  having  done  one’s  duty.  It  is  true  that  all 
have  not  approached  their  tasks  in  the  spirit  of  pure  . 
service.  Hence  there  have  been  exhibitions  of  distemper 
now  and  then  in  the  oldest  of  the  three  services.  The  only 
way  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  these  distempers  is  to  remind 
ourselves  that  we  are  in  these  services  merely  to  discharge 
our  obligations  to  Daridranarayana,  not  to  seek  privileges. 
We  own  no  master  but  Daridranarayana,  and  if  for  the 
time  being  we  own  human  superiors,  we  do  so  voluntarily, 
well  knowing  that  no  organization  can  be  carried  on  with¬ 
out  discipline.  Discipline  presupposes  an  organizing  head. 
He  is  the  only  first  among  equals.  And  being  purely  a 
servant,  in  order  to  be  the  head,  he  has  to  be  the  humblest 
of  all  his  co-servants.  He  is  there  on  sufferance.  But  whilst 
he  is  there,  he  is  entitled  to  the  whole-hearted  allegiance 
and  uncomplaining  obedience  of  all  the  fellow  servants. 

Harijan,  22-6-’35,  p.  147. 

II 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  “  Weekly  Letter  ”  of  M.  D.  under  the 
caption  “  The  Ideal  Village  Worker  ”) 

Gandhi ji  speaking  to  the  students  *  explained  at  some 
length  the  genesis  of  the  school  and  placed  before  them  the 
ideal  towards  which  they  had  to  work. 

“  I  may  confess,”  he  said,  “  that  I  was  sceptical  about 
the  opening  of  the  school.  We  had  not  enough  material,  we 
had  not  much  practical  experience  of  village  work,  and  I 
doubted  whether  we  should  be  able  to  give  the  students 
anything  helpful  by  way  of  training.  I  also  doubted  whe¬ 
ther  many  students  would  be  forthcoming  and  whether 

*  of  the  Training  School  for  Village  Workers  at  Maganwadi, 
Wardha. 
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they  would  be  the  kind  of  men  we  need  for  village  work. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  my  fears  have  been  so  far  falsified, 
and  that  we  have  achieved  during  the  brief  three  months 
more  than  was  expected. 

“  But  today,  I  propose  to  speak  to  you  about  the  ideal 
of  work  and  life  that  you  have  to  keep  in  view  and  work 
towards. 

“  You  are  here  not  for  a  career  in  the  current  sense  of 
the  term.  Today  man’s  worth  is  measured  in  Rs.  as.  ps. 
and  a  man’s  educational  training  is  an  article  of  commerce. 
If  you  have  come  with  that  measure  in  minds,  you  are 
doomed  to  disappointment.  At  the  end  of  your  studies  you 
may  start  with  an  honorarium  of  ten  rupees  and  end  with 
it.  .You  may  not  compare  it  with  what  a  manager  of  a  great 
firm  or  a  high  official  gets. 

“We  have  to  change  the  current  standards.  We  pro¬ 
mise  you  no  earthly  careers,  in  fact  we  want  to  wean  you 
from  ambition  of  that  kind.  You  are  expected  to  bring  your 
food-bill  within  Rs.  6  a  month.  The  food-bill  of  an  I.C.S. 
may  come  to  Rs.  60/-  a  month,  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
he  is  or  will  be  on  that  account  physically  or  intellectually 
or  morally  superior  to  you.  He  may  be  for  all  his 
sumptuous  living  even  inferior  in  all  these  respects.  You 
have  come  to  this  institution  because,  I  presume,  you  do 
not  value  your  qualifications  in  metal.  You  delight  in 
giving  your  service  to  the  country  for  a  mere  pittance.  A 
man  may  earn  thousands  of  rupees  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
but  may  be  thoroughly  useless  for  our  purposes.  They 
would  be  unhappy  in  our  humble  surroundings  and  we 
should  be  unhappy  in  theirs.  We  want  ideal  labourers -in 
the  country’s  cause.  They  will  not  bother  about  what  food 
they  get,  or  what  comforts  they  are  assured  by  the  vil¬ 
lagers  whom  they  serve.  They  will  trust  to  God  for  what¬ 
ever  they  need,  and  will  exult  in  the  trials  and  tribulations 
they  might  have  to  undergo.  This  is  inevitable  in  our 
country  where  we  have  7,00,000  villages  to  think  of.  We 
cannot  afford  to  have  a  salaried  staff  of  workers  who  have 
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an  eye  to  regular  increments,  provident  funds  and  pen¬ 
sions.  Faithful  service  of  the  villagers  is  its  own  satis¬ 
faction. 

“  Some  of  you  will  be  tempted  to  ask  if  this  is  also  the 
standard  for  the  villagers.  Not  by  any  means.  These  pros¬ 
pects  are  for  us  servants  and  not  for  the  village-folk  our 
masters.  We  have  sat  on  their  backs  all  these  years,  and 
we  want  to  accept  voluntary  and  increasing  poverty  in 
order  that  our  masters’  lot  may  be  much  better  than  it  is 
today.  We  have  to  enable  them  to  earn  much  more  than 
they  are  earning  today.  That  is  the  aim  of  the  Village 
Industries  Association.  It  cannot  prosper  unless  it  has  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  servants  such  as  I  have  des¬ 
cribed.  May  you  be  such  servants.” 

Harijan,  23-5-’36,  p.  117  at  p.  119. 
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A  GREAT  EXPERIMENT 

(Adapted  from  the  Harijanbandhu  by  P.) 

The  Ahmedabad  Labour  Union  has  of  late  started  a 
great  experiment  which  is  likely  to  prove  of  much  interest 
and  importance  to  all  labour  organizations.  The  essence 
of  the  experiment  consists  in  training  its  members  to 
a  supplementary  occupation  in  addition  to  their  principal 
occupation  in  the  mills  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  lock-out, 
strike  or  loss  of  employment  otherwise,  they  would  always 
have  something  to  fall  back  upon,  instead  of  being  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  starvation.  A  mill-hand’s  life  is  ever 
full  of  vicissitudes.  Thrift  and  economy  no  doubt  provide 
a  sort  of  remedy  and  it  would  be  criminal  to  neglect  them. 
But  the  savings  thus  made  cannot  carry  one  far,  seeing 
that  the  vast  bulk  of  our  mill-labourers  are  always 
struggling  on  the  margin  of  bare  subsistence.  Moreover  it 
would  never  do  for  a  working-man  during  strike  or  un¬ 
employment  to  rest  idly  at  home.  There  is  nothing  more 
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injurious  to  his  morale  and  self-respect  than  enforced  idle¬ 
ness.  The  working  class  will  never  feel  secure  or  develop 
a  sense  of  self-assurance  and  strength  unless  its  members 
are  armed  with  an  unfailing  subsidiary  means  of  subsis¬ 
tence  to  serve  as  a  second  string  to  their  bow  in  a  crisis. 

The  idea  of  subsidiary  occupation  for  the  mill-hands 
was  first  conceived  by  me  during  the  eventful  twenty- 
three  days’  strike  of  the  Ahmedabad  mill-hands  in  the 
year  1918.  It  occurred  to  me  then  that  if  the  strike  was  to 
be  successful  the  mill-hands  must  have  an  occupation  that 
would  maintain  them  wholly  or  partly.  They  must  not  rely 
upon  doles.  During  the  strike  many  of  them  were  em¬ 
ployed  on  unskilled  labour.  It  was  then  that  I  mooted  my 
suggestion  to  teach  mill-hands  a  subsidiary  occupation. 
But  my  suggestion  remained  a  dead  letter  till  the  next 
strike  came.  A  sort  of  a  beginning  was  made  then.  But  it 
was  difficult  to  bring  into  being  all  of  a  sudden  an  effective 
organization  for  teaching  subsidiary  occupations.  With  the 
end  of  the  second  strike  died  also  the  effort  to  find  and 
teach  suitable  occupations. 

An  organized  and  systematic  effort  is  now  being  made 
by  the  Labour  Union  in  that  direction.  Mill-hands  are 
being  taught  to  select  occupations  which  they  can  practise 
in  their  leisure  hours  at  home  and  which  would  give  them 
substantial  relief  in  times  of  unemployment.  These  are 
ginning,  cleaning,  carding,  and  spinning  of  cotton,  weav¬ 
ing,  tailoring,  soap  and  paper-making,  type-setting,  etc. 

I  hold  that  a  working  knowledge  of  a  variety  of  occu¬ 
pations  is  to  the  working  class  what  metal  is  to  the  capita¬ 
list.  A  labourer’s  skill  is  his  capital.  Just  as  the  capitalist 
cannot  make  his  capital  fructify  without  the  co-operation 
of  labour,  even  so  the  working-man  cannot  make  his  labour 
fructify  without  the  co-operation  of  capital.  And  if  both 
labour  and  capital  have  the  gift  of  intelligence  equally 
developed  in  them  and  have  confidence  in  their  capacity 
to  secure  a  fair  deal,  each  at  the  hands  of  the  other,  they 
would  get  to  respect  and  appreciate  each  other  as  equal 
partners  in  a  common  enterprise.  They  need  not  regard 
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each  other  as  inherently  irreconcilable  antagonists.  But 
the  difficulty  is  that  whilst  today  capital  is  organized  and 
seems  to  be  securely  entrenched,  labour  is  not.  The  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  working-man  is  cramped  by  his  soulless, 
mechanical  occupation  which  leaves  him  little  scope  or 
chance  to  develop  his  mind.  It  has  prevented  him  from 
realizing  the  power  and  full  dignity  of  his  status.  He  has 
been  taught  to  believe  that  his  wages  have  to  be  dictated 
by  capitalists  instead  of  his  demanding  his  own  terms.  Let 
him  only  be  organized  along  right  lines  and  have  his  intelli¬ 
gence  quickened,  let  him  learn  a  variety  of  occupations, 
and  he  will  be  able  to  go  about  with  his  head  erect  and 
never  be  afraid  of  being  without  means  of  sustenance. 

It  is  the  grossest  of  superstitions  for  the  working-man 
to  believe  that  he  is  helpless  before  the  employers.  The 
effort  of  the  Labour  Union  in  Ahmedabad  is  to  dispel  this 
superstition  in  a  concrete  manner.  Its  experiment,  there¬ 
fore,  ought  to  be  welcomed  by  all  concerned.  Success  will 
depend  on  an  inflexible  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Labour  Union  to  follow  up  the  good  beginning  that  has 
been  made,  with  unflagging  perseverance.  It  must  have 
the  right  sort  of  instructors  who  can  arouse  among  the 
workers  an  intelligent  interest  in  their  work.  A  handicraft 
plied  merely  mechanically  can  be  as  cramping  to  the  mind 
and  soul  as  any  other  pursuit  taken  up  mechanically.  An 
unintelligent  effort  is  like  a  corpse  from  which  the  spirit 
has  departed. 

Harijan,  3-7-37,  p.  161. 
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IN  TOUCH  WITH  LABOUR 

I 

(From  The  Story  of  My  Experiments  with  Truth,  Part  V, 
Chap.  XX,  entitled  “  In  Touch  with  Labour  ”) 

Whilst  I  was  yet  winding  up  my  work  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  *  I  received  a  letter  from  Sjts.  Mohanlal  Pandya  and 
Shankarlal  Parikh,  telling  me  of  the  failure  of  crops  in  the 
Kheda  district  and  asking  me  to  guide  the  peasants  who 
were  unable  to  pay  the  assessment.  I  had  not  the  incli¬ 
nation,  the  ability  or  courage  to  advise  without  an  inquiry 
on  the  spot. 

At  the  same  time,  there  came  a  letter  from  Shrimati 
Anasuyabai  about  the  condition  of  labour  in  Ahmedabad. 
Wages  were  low,  the  labourers  had  long  been  agitating  for 
an  increment,  and  I  had  a  desire  to  guide  them  if  I  could. 
But  I  had  not  the  confidence  to  direct  even  this  compa¬ 
ratively  small  affair  from  that  long  distance.  So  I  seized  the 
first  opportunity  to  go  to  Ahmedabad.  I  had  hoped  that  I 
should  be  able  to  finish  both  these  matters  quickly  and  get 
back  to  Champaran  to  supervise  the  constructive  work 
that  had  been  inaugurated  there. 

But  things  did  not  move  as  swiftly  as  I  had  wished 
and  I  was  unable  to  return  to  Champaran,  with  the  result 
that  the  schools  closed  down  one  by  one.  My  co-workers 
and  I  had  built  many  castles  in  the  air,  but  they  all 
vanished  for  the  time  being. 

One  of  these  was  cow-protection  work  in  Champaran, 
besides  rural  sanitation  and  education.  I  had  seen,  in  the 

*  Appointed  by  Bihar  Government  to  enquire  into  the  grievances 
of  Champaran  peasants  (ryots). 
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course  of  my  travels,  that  cow-protection  and  Hindi  propa¬ 
ganda  had  become  the  exclusive  concern  of  the  Marwadis. 
A  Marwadi  friend  had  sheltered  me  in  his  Dharmashala 
whilst  at  Bettiah.  Other  Marwadis  of  the  place  had  inte¬ 
rested  me  in  their  goshala  (dairy).  My  ideas  about  cow- 
protection  had  been  definitely  formed  then,  and  my 
conception  of  the  work  was  the  same  as  it  is  today.  Cow- 
protection,  in  my  opinion,  included  cattle-breeding,  im¬ 
provement  of  the  stock,  humane  treatment  of  bullocks, 
formation  of  model  dairies,  etc.  The  Marwadi  friends  had 
promised  full  co-operation  in  this  work,  but  as  I  could  not 
fix  myself  up  in  Champaran,  the  scheme  could  not  be 
carried  out. 

The  goshala  in  Bettiah  is  still  there  but  it  has  not 
become  a  model  dairy,  the  Champaran  bullock  is  still  made 
to  work  beyond  his  capacity,  and  the  so-called  Hindu  still 
cruelly  belabours  the  poor  animal,  and  disgraces  his 
religion. 

That  this  work  should  have  remained  unrealized  has 
been,  for  me,  a  continual  regret,  and  whenever  I  go  to 
Champaran,  and  hear  the  gentle  reproaches  of  the  Marwadi 
and  Bihari  friends,  I  recall  with  a  heavy  sigh  all  those 
plans  which  I  had  to  drop  so  abruptly. 

The  educational  work  in  one  way  or  another  is  going 
on  in  many  places.  But  the  cow-protection  work  had  not 
taken  firm  root  and  so  it  has  not  progressed  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  intended. 

Whilst  the  Kheda  peasants’  question  was  still  being 
discussed,  I  had  already  taken  up  the  question  of  the  mill- 
hands  in  Ahmedabad. 

I  was  in  a  most  delicate  situation.  The  mill-hands’  case 
was  strong.  Shrimati  Anasuyabai  had  to  battle  against  her 
own  brother,  Sjt.  Ambalal  Sarabhai,  who  led  the  fray  on 
behalf  of  the  mill-owners.  My  relations  with  them  were 
friendly,  and  that  made  fighting  with  them  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  I  held  consultations  with  them,  and  requested  them 
to  refer  the  dispute  to  arbitration,  -but  they  refused  to 
recognize  the  principle  of  arbitration. 
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I  had  therefore  to  advise  the  labourers  to  go  on  strike. 
Before  I  did  so,  I  came  in  very  close  contact  with  them 
and  their  leaders,  and  explained  to  them  the  conditions  of 
a  successful  strike  : 

1.  Never  to  resort  to  violence. 

2.  Never  to  molest  blacklegs. 

3.  Never  to  depend  upon  alms,  and 

4.  To  remain  firm,  no  matter  how  long  the  strike 
continued,  and  to  earn  bread,  during  the  strike,  by  any 
other  honest  labour. 

The  leaders  of  the  strike  understood  and  accepted  the 
conditions,  and  the  labourers  pledged  themselves  at  a  gene¬ 
ral  meeting  not  to  resume  work  until  either  their  terms 
were  accepted  or  the  mill-owners  agreed  to  refer  the 
dispute  to  arbitration. 

It  was  during  this  strike  that  I  came  to  know  inti¬ 
mately  Sjts.  Vallabhbhai  Patel  and  Shankar  lal  Banker. 
Shrimati  Anasuyabai  I  knew  well  before  this. 

We  had  daily  meetings  of  the  strikers  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree  on  the  bank  of  the  Sabarmati.  They  attended  the 
meeting  in  their  thousands,  and  I  reminded  them  in  my 
speeches  of  their  pledge  and  of  the  duty  to  maintain  peace 
and  self-respect.  They  daily  paraded  the  streets  of  the  city 
in  peaceful  procession,  carrying  their  banner  bearing  the 
inscription  ‘  Ek  Teh  ’  (keep  the  pledge). 

The  strike  went  on  for  twenty-one  days.  During  the 
continuance  of  the  strike  I  consulted  the  mill-owners  from 
time  to  time,  and  entreated  them  to  do  justice  to  the 
labourers.  ‘  We  have  our  pledge  too  they  used  to  say.  ‘  Our 
relations  with  the  labourers  are  those  of  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren.  .  .  .  How  can  we  brook  the  interference  of  a  third 
party  ?  Where  is  the  room  for  arbitration  ?  ’ 

Young  India,  30-8-’28,  p.  289. 

II 

(From  The  Story  of  My  Experiments  with  Truth,  Part  V, 
Chap.  XXII  entitled  “  The  Fast”). 

For  the  first  two  weeks  the  mill-hands  exhibited  great 
courage  and  self-restraint,  and  daily  held,  monster 
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meetings.  On  these  occasions  I  used  to  remind  them  of 
their  pledge,  and  they  would  shout  back  to  me  the  assu¬ 
rance,  that  they  would  rather  die  than  break  their  word. 

But  at  last  they  began  to  show  signs  of  flagging.  Just 
as  physical  weakness  in  men  manifests  itself  in  irascibility, 
their  attitude  towards  the  blacklegs  became  more  and 
more  menacing  as  the  strike  seemed  to  weaken,  and  I 
began  to  fear  an  outbreak  of  rowdyism  on  their  part.  The 
attendance  at  their  daily  meetings  also  began  to  dwindle 
by  degrees,  and  despondency  and  despair  were  writ  large 
on  the  faces  of  those  who  did  attend.  Finally,  the  infor¬ 
mation  was  brought  to  me  that  the  strikers  had  begun  to 
totter.  I  felt  deeply  troubled,  and  set  to  thinking  furiously 
as  to  what  my  duty  was  in  the  circumstances.  I  had  had 
experience  of  a  gigantic  strike  in  South  Africa,  but  the 
situation  that  confronted  me  here  was  different.  The  mill- 
hands  had  taken  the  pledge  at  my  suggestion.  They  had 
repeated  it  before  me  day  after  day,  and  the  very  idea  that 
they  might  now  go  back  upon  it  was  to  me  inconceivable. 
Was  it  pride  or  was  it  my  love  for  the  labourers  and  my 
passionate  regard  for  truth  that  was  at  the  back  of  this 
feeling  —  who  can  say  ? 

One  morning  it  was  at  a  mill-hands’  meeting,  while 
I  was  still  groping  and  unable  to  see  my  way  clearly,  the 
light  came  to  me.  Unbidden  and  all  by  themselves  the 
words  came  to  my  lips  :  ‘  Unless  the  strikers  rally,’  I 
declared  to  the  meeting,  ‘  and  continue  the  strike  till  a 
settlement  is  reached,  or  till  they  leave  the  mills  altogether 
I  will  not  touch  any  food.’ 

The  labourers  were  thunderstruck.  Tears  began  to 
course  down  Anasuyabehn’s  cheeks.  The  labourers  broke 
out,  ‘  Not  you  but  we  shall  fast.  It  would  be  monstrous  if 
you  were  to  fast.  Please  forgive  us  for  our  lapse,  we  will 
now  remain  faithful  to  our  pledge  to  the  end.’ 

‘  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  fast,’  I  replied.  ‘  It  would 
be  enough  if  you  could  remain  true  to  your  pledge.  As  you 
know  we  are  without  funds,  and  we  do  not  want  to  conti¬ 
nue  our  strike  by  living  on  public  charity.  You  should 
therefore  try  to  eke  out  a  bare  existence  by  some  kind  of 
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labour,  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  remain  unconcerned, 
no  matter  how  long  the  strike  may  continue.  As  for  my 
fast,  it  will  be  broken  only  after  the  strike  is  settled.’  . 

In  the  meantime  Vallabhbhai  was  trying  to  find  some 
employment  for  the  strikers  under  the  Municipality,  but 
there  was  not  much  hope  of  success  there.  Maganlal 
Gandhi  suggested  that  as  we  needed  sand  for  filling  the 
foundation  of  our  weaving  school  in  the  Ashram  a  number 
of  them  might  be  employed  for  that  purpose.  The  labourers 
welcomed  the  proposal.  Anasuyabehn  led  the  way  with  a 
basket  on  her  head,  and  soon  an  endless  stream  of  labou¬ 
rers  carrying  baskets  of  sand  on  their  heads  could  be  seen 
issuing  out  of  the  hollow  of  the  river-bed.  It  was  a  sight 
worth  seeing.  The  labourers  felt  themselves  infused  with 
a  new  strength,  and  it  became  difficult  to  cope  with  the 
task  of  paying  out  wages  to  them. 

My  fast  was  not  free  from  a  grave  defect-  For  as  I 
have  already  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter,*  I  enjoyed 
very  close  and  cordial  relations  with  the  mill-owners,  and 
my  fast  could  not  but  affect  their  decision.  As  a  Satyagrahi 
I  knew  that  I  might  not  fast  against  them,  but  ought  to 
leave  them  free  to  be  influenced  by  the  mill-hands’  strike 
alone.  My  fast  was  not  undertaken  on  account  of  any  lapse 
of  the  mill-owners,  but  that  of  the  labourers  in  which, 
as  their  representative,  I  felt  I  had  a  share.  With  the  mill- 
owners  I  could  only  plead  ;  to  fast  against  them  would 
amount  to  coercion.  Yet  in  spite  of  my  knowledge  that  my 
fast  was  bound  to,  as  in  fact  it  did,  put  pressure  upon 
them,  I  felt  I  could  not  help  it.  The  duty  to  undertake  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  clear. 

I  tried  to  set  the  mill-owners  at  ease.  ‘  There  is  not 
the  slightest  necessity  for  you  to  withdraw  from  your  posi¬ 
tion,’  I  said  to  them.  But  they  received  my  words  coldly, 
and  even  flung  keen,  delicate  bits  of  sarcasm  at  me,  as 
indeed  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do. 

The  principal  man  at  the  back  of  the  mill-owners’  un¬ 
bending  attitude  towards  the  strike  was  Sheth  Ambalal. 


*  The  first  part  of  this  chapter. 
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His  resolute  will  and  transparent  sincerity  were  wonderful 
and  captured  my  heart.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  pitched 
against  him.  The  strain  produced  by  my  fast  upon  the 
opposition,  of  which  he  was  the  head,  cut  me,  therefore  to 
the  quick.  And  then,  Saraladevi,  his  wife,  was  attached  to 
me  with  the  affection  of  a  blood-sister,  and  I  could  not  bear 
to  see  her  anguish  on  account  of  my  action. 

Anasuyabehn  and  a  number  of  other  friends  and 
labourers  shared  the  fast  with  me  on  the  first  day.  But 
after  some  difficulty  I  was  able  to  dissuade  them  from 
continuing  it  further. 

The  net  result  of  it  was  that  an  atmosphere  of  good¬ 
will  was  created  all  round.  The  hearts  of  the  mill-owners 
were  touched,  and  they  set  about  discovering  some  means 
for  a  settlement.  Anasuyabehn’s  house  became  the  venue 
of  their  discussions.  Sjt.  Anandshankar  Dhruva  inter¬ 
vened,  and  was  in  the  end  appointed  as  arbitrator,  and  the 
strike  was  called  off  after  I  had  fasted  only  for  three  days. 
The  mill-owners  commemorated  the  event  by  distributing 
sweets  among  the  labourers,  and  thus  a  settlement  was 
reached  after  21  days’  strike. 

At  the  meeting  held  to  celebrate  the  settlement,  both 
the  mill-owners  and  the  Commissioner  were  present.  The 
advice  which  the  latter  gave  to  the  mill-hands  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  was  :  ‘You  should  always  act  as  Mr.  Gandhi  advises 
you.’  Almost  immediately  after  these  events  I  had  to 
engage  in  a  tussle  with  this  very  gentleman.  But  circum¬ 
stances  were  changed,  and  he  had  changed  with  the 
circumstances.  He  then  set  about  warning  the  Patidars  of 
Kheda  against  following  my  advice  ! 

I  must  not  close  this  chapter  without  noting  here  an 
incident,  as  amusing  as  it  was  pathetic.  It  happened  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  distribution  of  sweets.  The  mill-owners 
had  ordered  a  very  large  quantity  and  it  was  a  problem 
how  to  distribute  it  among  the  thousands  of  labourers.  It 
was  decided,  that  it  would  be  the  fittest  thing  to  distribute 
it  in  the  open,  beneath  the  very  tree  under  which  the 
pledge  had  been  taken,  especially  as  it  would  have  been 
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extremely  inconvenient  to  assemble  them  all  together  in 
any  other  place. 

I  had  taken  it  for  granted,  that  the  men  who  had  ob¬ 
served  strict  discipline  for  full  21  days  would  without  any 
difficulty  be  able  to  remain  standing  in  an  orderly  man¬ 
ner,  while  the  sweets  were  being  distributed,  and  not  make 
an  impatient  scramble  for  them.  But  when  it  came  to  the 
test,  all  the  methods  that  were  tried  for  making  the  distri¬ 
bution  failed.  Again  and  again  their  ranks  would  break 
into  confusion  after  distribution  had  proceeded  for  a 
couple  of  minutes.  The  leaders  of  the  mill-hands  tried  their 
best  to  restore  order  but  in  vain.  The  confusion,  the  crush 
and  the  scramble  at  last  became  so  great,  that  quite  an 
amount  of  the  sweets  was  spoiled  by  being  trampled  under 
foot,  and  the  attempt  to  distribute  them  in  the  open  had 
finally  to  be  given  up.  With  difficulty  we  succeeded  in 
taking  away  the  remaining  sweets  to  Sheth  Ambalal’s 
bungalow  in  Mirzapur.  Sweets  were  distributed  comfor¬ 
tably  the  next  day  within  the  compound  of  that  bungalow. 

The  comic  side  of  this  incident  is  obvious  but  the 
pathetic  side  bears  mention.  Subsequent  inquiry  revealed 
the  fact,  that  the  beggar  population  of  Ahmedabad,  having 
got  scent  of  the  sweets  that  were  to  be  distributed  under 
the  Ek  Tek  tree  had  gone  there  in  large  numbers,  and  it 
was  their  hungry  scramble  for  the  sweets  that  had  created 
all  the  confusion  and  disorder. 

The  grinding  poverty  and  starvation  with  which  our 
country  is  afflicted  is  such,  that  it  drives  more  and  more 
men  every  year  into  the  ranks  of  the  beggars,  whose 
desperate  struggle  for  bread  renders  them  insensible  to 
all  feelings  of  decency  and  self-respect.  And  our  philan¬ 
thropists,  instead  of  providing  work  for  bread,  give  them 
alms. 

Young  India,  13-9-’28,  p.  305. 
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GANDHIjrS  EXPLANATION  REGARDING  THE 
STRUGGLE  AND  HIS  FAST 

I  feel  that  I  should  offer  an  explanation  to  the  public 
about  my  recent  fast.  Some  friends  consider  this  step  of 
mine  as  foolish,  others  still  consider  it  even  worse.  But  I 
believe  that  had  I  not  taken  this  step  I  would  have  been 
false  to  my  Maker  and  to  the  work  undertaken  by  me. 

About  a  month  ago  when  I  had  been  to  Bombay,  I  was 
told  that  if  the  bonus  paid  to  workers  m  Ahmedabad  mills 
during  the  plague  was  discontinued  it  was  likely  that  they 
would  strike  work  and  create  mischief.  I  was  requested  to 
intervene  and  I  agreed  to  do  so. 

Since  last  August  workers  were  paid  about  TO  per  cent 
(on  wages)  as  bonus  owing  to  the  plague.  The  attempt  to 
stop  that  bonus  created  dissatisfaction  among  them.  Mill- 
owners  at  the  last  moment  agreed  to  increase  their  wages 
by  20  per  cent  on  account  of  high  prices.  But  workers  were 
not  satisfied  with  this.  The  dispute  was  referred  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  and  Mr.  Chatfield,  the  Collector  of  Ahmedabad,  was 
appointed  as  umpire.  In  spite  of  this,  workers  in  some 
mills  struck  work.  When  this  happened,  the  employers 
backed  out  of  arbitration  and  declared  a  lock-out.  They 
also  decided  to  continue  the  lock-out  till  out  of  exhaustion 
workers  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  accepting  the  20  per 
cent  increase. 

Shri  Shankarlal  Banker,  Shri  Vallabhbhai  Patel  and  I 
were  appointed  on  the  Arbitration  Board  from  the  work¬ 
ers’  side.  We  saw  that  if  prompt  and  decisive  action  was 
not  taken  workers  would  be  forced  to  surrender  and  be 
humiliated.  So  we  began  enquiring  into  the  question  of 
wage  increase.  We  attempted  to  secure  the  employers’  help 
but  they  did  not  give  us  any.  They  were  all  the  while 
contemplating  using  their  organized  strength  to  disrupt 
the  workers’  unity.  Consequently  in  a  sense,  our  enquiry 
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was  one-sided.  Nevertheless  we  made  an  effort  to  under¬ 
stand  the  mill-owners’  side,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  35  per  cent  increase  would  be  just.  We  communi¬ 
cated  the  result  of  our  enquiry  to  the  mill-owners  before 
informing  the  workers  and  told  them  that  if  any  mistake 
in  our  reckoning  was  pointed  out  to  us,  we  were  prepared 
to  rectify  it.  But  evidently  they  did  not  desire  any  consul¬ 
tation  with  us.  They  replied  that  the  increase  given  by  the 
Bombay  employers  and  the  Government  was  much  less 
than  the  rate  fixed  by  us.  I  felt  that  this  was  a  new  matter 
which  they  had  introduced  into  the  dispute  and  in  a  large 
meeting  I  declared  that  workers  would  accept  a  35  per  cent 
increase. 

It  has  to  be  noted  that  workers  were  paid  70  per  cent 
rise  on  wages  on  account  of  plague  and  they  had  declared 
that  since  prices  were  rising  higher  they  would  not  accept 
anything  lower  than  a  50  per  cent  increase.  As  against 
this  we  told  them  to  accept  a  mean  between  their  50  per 
cent  and  the  20  per  cent  offered  by  the  mill-owners.  (That 
a  mean,  viz.  35  per  cent  was  fixed  upon  for  acceptance  was 
merely  an  accident.) 

The  meeting  after  some  remonstrance  agreed  to  ac¬ 
cept  35  per  cent  increase,  and  it  was  also  agreed  that  the 
moment  employers  were  prepared  to  refer  the  dispute  to 
arbitration,  workers  would  also  willingly  do  so.  Thereafter, 
every  day  thousands  of  workers  collected  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree  outside  the  city.  Some  of  them  came  walking  great 
distances  and  reiterated  their  solemn  resolve  on  oath  not 
to  accept  anything  less  than  35  per  cent. 

The  workers  were  not  given  any  financial  aid.  So  some 
of  them  suffered  starvation.  No  one  would  lend  them 
money  so  long  as  they  were  unemployed.  On  the  other 
hand,  we,  their  advisers,  felt  that  if  the  able-bodied  among 
them  were  not  ready  to  earn  their  bread  by  manual  labour 
and  we  collected  a  public  fund  to  feed  them,  we  would  de¬ 
moralize  them.  It  was  very  difficult  to  get  those,  who  were 
used  to  working  on  looms,  to  lift  bricks  or  baskets  of  sand. 
They  did  such  work  but  unwillingly. 
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The  mill-owners  also  made  their  hearts  hard.  They 
resolved  not  to  pay  more  than  20  per  cent,  and  appointed 
agents  to  induce  workers  to  return  to  work.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  lock-out  we  refused  to  help  those  who 
would  not  do  some  work  or  other  to  earn  a  livelihood.  But 
at  the  same  time  we  assured  them  that  we  would  not  feed 
or  clothe  ourselves  before  we  had  fed  and  clothed  them. 

Twenty-two  days  passed  in  this  manner.  The  effect  of 
starvation  and  of  the  employers’  propaganda  began  to  be 
felt.  Devilish  ideas  hissed  in  the  workers’  ears,  and  whis¬ 
pered  that  there  was  nothing  like  God  in  the  world,  who 
could  help  them  ;  and  that  oaths  were  devices  resorted  to 
by  the  weak.  Till  lately,  daily  five  to  ten  thousand  men  col¬ 
lected  at  the  meetings,  with  enthusiasm  and  zest.  Their 
firmness  was  visible  on  their  faces.  Instead  of  that  one  day 
I  saw  only  two  thousand  men  ;  their  faces  were  fallen.  At 
about  this  very  time  we  heard  that  workers  of  a  particular 
chawl  deliberately  kept  away  from  the  meeting  and  were 
on  the  point  of  accepting  the  20  per  cent  increase.  They 
were  reported  to  have  complained,  and,  in  my  opinion^ 
quite  rightly,  that  we  had  motor  cars,  and  plenty  of  food, 
and  it  was  easy  for  us  to  tell  others  to  attend  the  meetings 
and  to  remain  firm  till  death. 

What  should  I  do  under  these  circumstances  ?  I  felt 
their  criticism  was  just.  I  have  immovable  faith  in  God, 
just  as  if  He  were  actually  visible.  And  I  believe  that  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  an  oath  at  any  cost.  I  knew  that  the  men 
who  were  seated  in  front  of  me  also  feared  God,  but  that 
an  unbearable  burden  had  come  upon  them  when  the  lock¬ 
out  and  strike  were  prolonged.  I  had  travelled  much  in 
India.  During  my  travels  I  had  seen  hundreds  of  men  who 
took  an  oath  at  one  moment  only  to  break  it  the  next.  I 
had  also  realized  that  even  the  best  among  us  have  a  weak 
and  wavering  faith  in  God  and  soul-force.  I  felt  that  that 
was  a  sacred-  moment  for  me.  My  faith  was  being  tested, 
and  I  stood  up  without  hesitation  and  declared  that  breach 
of  an  oath  solemnly  taken  by  the  workers  was  unbearable 
to  me.  I,  therefore,  took  an  oath  that  I  would  not  take  food 
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so  long  as  they  did  not  get  a  35  per  cent  increase,  or  did 
not  give  up  the  fight  altogether. 

Hitherto  this  meeting  was  not  as  enthusiastic  as 
the  former  meetings,  it  was  actually  dull.  But  now  those 
present  were  enthused  as  if  by  magic.  Tears  trickled  down 
their  cheeks,  and  one  by  one  they  stood  up  and  said  that 
they  would  never  go  back  to  the  mills  till  their  demand 
was  fully  satisfied,  that  they  would  find  out  those  who 
were  absent  from  the  meeting  and  strengthen  their  minds. 
It  was  a  unique  experience  to  witness  the  power  of  truth 
and  love.  Each  began  to  feel  that  just  as  in  ancient  times 
God’s  protective  power  surrounded  us. 

I  do  not  repent  having  taken  the  oath.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  my  conviction  that  had  I  behaved  in  any  other 
manner  I  would  have  betrayed  the  cause  I  had  espoused.  I 
knew  before  I  took  the  oath  that  there  were  some  big 
blemishes  in  it.  It  would,  for  instance,  have  been  unjust  to 
mill-owners  if  I  took  such  an  oath  to  influence  their  deci¬ 
sion.  I  knew  that  with  some  of  them  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  enjoy  friendship,  and  that  I  would  render  myself 
unfit  for  it  by  such  an  act.  I  also  knew  that  there  was 
danger  of  my  fast  being  thus  misunderstood.  But  it  was 
not  possible  for  me  to  stop  my  fast  from  having  any  effect 
on  the  mill-owners.  My  responsibility  had  increased  by 
my  contact  with  them.  I  seemed  incapable  of  securing  even 
that  much  relief  for  workers  which  would  generally  in 
such  struggles  be  considered  just.  I  also  knew  that  I  would 
have  to  be  satisfied  merely  with  the  minimum  that  I  could 
get  from  the  employers,  and  that  too  in  merely  literal 
conformity  with  the  workers’  oath  rather  than  in  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  its  real  spirit,  as  it  has  indeed  actually  happened. 
I  put  all  these  blemishes  implied  in  my  oath  on  one  side 
of  the  scales  and  its  virtues  on  the  other,  and  weighed 
them.  After  all  there  are  very  few  actions  of  human  beings 
which  are  completely  free  from  faults.  I  knew  that  my  oath 
had  many  defects.  But  of  two  alternatives,  viz.  (1)  that  ten 
thousand  men  should  all  of  a  sudden  abandon  an  oath 
taken  before  God  and  reiterated  solemnly  for  20  days 
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consecutively,  or  (2)  that  I  should  be  criticized  for 'causing 
embarrassment  to  employers  in  an  unfair  manner,  I  prefer¬ 
red  the  latter.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  so  long  as 
people  are  not  as  hard  as  steel,  and  so  long  as  the  world 
does  not  consider  men’s  oaths  as  unbreakable  and  im¬ 
movable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians,  they 
cannot  be  a  nation.  Friends  may  differ  from  me,  but  I  feel 
convinced  that  if  in  future  such  an  occasion  arises,  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  act  in  the  same  way  as  I  have  done 
in  the  present  case. 

I  wish  to  mention  two  names  before  I  close  this  letter. 
India  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  them.  Shri  Ambalal 
Sarabhai  was  the  representative  of  the  mill-owners.  He 
is  a  worthy  gentleman,  well  educated,  clever  and  resolute. 
His  sister  Shrimati  Anasuyabehn  was  the  representative 
of  the  mill-workers.  Her  heart  is  as  pure  as  gold  and  she 
is  very  kind  to  the  poor.  Mill-workes  adore  her,  and  her 
word  is  law  to  them.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  struggle 
where  bitterness  hardly  existed,  and  where  there  was  so 
much  courtesy  on  both  sides.  This  sweet  result  has  been 
chiefly  due  to  the  influence  of  Shri  Ambalal  and  Shrimati 
Anasuyabehn. 

A  Righteous  Struggle,  Appendix  D. 
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THE  AHMEDABAD  FAST 

(The  following  was  written  by  Gandhi ji  in  reply  to  a  question 
regarding  his  fast  in  connection  with  the  Ahmedabad  mill-strike  of 
1918.  Originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  “Notes”). 

My  fast  in  Ahmedabad  in  connection  with  the  mill- 
strike  of  1918  was  against  ‘lovers’  —  the  mill-hands,  and 
not  against  the  owners  —  ‘  the  tyrants  ’.  I  announced  at  the 
time  that  my  fast  was  not  flawless,  because  it  was  bound 
to  influence  the  mill-owners  who  were  personal  friends. 
But  it  was  not  possible  for  me  unconcerned  to  see  the 
mill-hands,  my  associates,  committing  a  breach  of  a  vow, 
solemnly  repeated  by  them  in  my  presence  for  twenty-one 
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days.  The  effect  of  the  fast  was  electrical.  The  wavering 
labourers  became  at  once  strong  in  their  determination. 

Young  India ,  31-7-’24,  p.  253. 
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TO  THE  STRIKERS 

[In  all,  17  leaflets  were  issued  during  the  strike  of  Ahmedabad 
textile  workers  in  1918.  Excepting  leaflet  No.  16  entitled  “  Shri 
Shankarlal  Banker’s  Leaflet  ”  all  of  them  were  issued  in  the  name 
of  Shrimati  Anasuyabehn  Sarabhai  who  was  then  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Ahmedabad  textile  workers.  The  real  author  of  these 
leaflets,  however,  was  Gandhiji.  The  reason  for  issuing  them  in  ihe 
name  of  Shrimati  Anasuyabehn  Sarabhai  is  obvious.  —  Ed.] 

1 

The  lock-out  commenced  on  the  22nd  February.  From 
that  date  the  workers  of  the  Weaving  Department  have 
been  compelled  to  remain  without  work.  When  the  mill- 
owners  issued  notices  withdrawing  the  Plague  Bonus  and 
there  was  unrest  because  of  it,  the  employers  resolved  to 
get  the  dispute  settled  by  arbitration,  and  it  was  assumed 
that  the  workers  would  agree.  Accordingly  the  mill-owners 
resolved  on  14-2-’  18  to  appoint  an  Arbitration  Board  to 
decide  what  increase  in  lieu  of  the  Plague  Bonus  was  justi¬ 
fied  because  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  Shri  Shankarlal  Banker  and  Shri  Vallabhbhai 
Patel  representing  the  workers,  and  Sheth  Ambalal 
Sarabhai,  Sheth  Jagabhai  Dalpatbhai  and  Sheth  Chandulal 
representing  the  employers,  with  the  Collector  as  Chair¬ 
man,  were  appointed  to  arbitrate.  Thereafter  workers  in 
some  of  the  mills  struck  work  due  to  misunderstanding. 
That  was  a  mistake,  and  the  workers  were  ready  to  rectify 
it.  The  employers,  however,  thought  that  the  workers  were 
in  the  wrong  in  striking  before  the  Award  was  given  by 
the  arbitrators,  and,  therefore,  they  cancelled  their  resolu¬ 
tion  regarding  arbitration.  They  simultaneously  passed  a 
resolution  that  workers  be  paid  off  their  due  wages  and  be 
discharged  if  they  were  not  content  with  a  20  per  cent 
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increase.  The  weavers  were  not  satisfied  and  accepted  a 
discharge,  and  the  lock-out  by  the  employers  commenced. 

But  the  arbitrators  for  the  workers  felt  it  their  res¬ 
ponsibility  to  tell  the  workers,  under  the  circumstances, 
what  increase  they  could  properly  demand.  They  decided 
amongst  themselves  after  full  discussion  that  35  per  cent 
increase  was  proper  and  decided  to  advise  the  workers  ac¬ 
cordingly.  But  before  doing  so  they  intimated  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  the  mill-owners  and  promised  to  consider  if  they 
had  anything  to  say  against  it.  The  employers  did  not 
express  their  view  on  this  matter.  The  workers  whose 
demand  was  for  a  50  per  cent  increase  withdrew  it  and 
resolved  to  ask  for  a  35  per  cent  increase  according  to  the 
advice  of  their  arbitrators. 

Workers’  Pledge 

The  workers  have  resolved  : 

(1)  Not  to  resume  work  until  a  35  per  cent  increase 
on  the  July  wages, is  secured. 

(2)  During  the  period  of  the  lock-out,  not  to  cause 
any  disturbance,  not  to  indulge  in  beating  or  assaulting, 
not  to  commit  robbery,  not  to  damage  employers’  property, 

not  to  use  abusive  language,  but  to  remain  peaceful. 

%  ■ 

2 

We  saw  in  }^esterday’s  issue  what  the  workers’  pledge 
is.  We  have  now  to  consider  what  we  should  do  to  carry 
out  that  pledge.  We  know  that  the  employers  have  crores 
of  rupees  and  the  workers  have  nothing.  But  if  workers 
have  no  money,  they  have  hands  and  feet  which  can  do 
work,  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  which  can  do  with¬ 
out  workers.  If  the  worker,  therefore,  realizes  this,  he  will 
know  that  he  holds  the  key  to  the  situation.  Wealth  is  use¬ 
less  without  the  worker.  If  the  worker  realizes  this,  then 
he  can  be  sure  of  success,  provided  he  has  also  certain 
qualities.  Without  them  he  is  worthless.  Let  us  see  what 
these  qualities  are  : 

(1)  The  worker  should  be  truthful.  There  is  no 
reason  for  him  to  tell  a  lie.  Even  if  he  tells  a  lie  he  will 
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not  get  the  desired  wage.  The  truthful  can  be  firm  and  a 
worker  who  is  firm  is  never  defeated. 

(2)  He  should  possess  courage.  Many  of  us  become 
permanent  slaves  through  fear  of  what  might  happen  to 
us  if  we  lost  our  jobs. 

(3)  He  should  have  a  sense  of  justice.  If  he  asks  for 
wages  higher  than  his  deserts,  there  will  be  hardly  any 
one  who  will  employ  him.  The  increase  we  have  demanded 
in  this  struggle  is  just.  We  should,  therefore,  have  faith 
that  sooner  or  later  we  are  bound  to  get  it. 

(4)  He  will  not  show  anger  nor  harbour  animosity  to¬ 
wards  his  employer.  Every  human  being  is  liable  to  err.  It 
is  our  belief  that  the  employers  err  in  not  giving  us  the 
increase  asked  for.  It  we  remain  straightforward  till  the 
end,  the  employers  are  sure  to  rectify  their  mistake.  At 
present  they  are  full  of  wrath.  Also  they  suspect  that  if 
the  present  demands  of  the  workers  are  granted,  the  work¬ 
ers  will  always  harass  them.  To  remove  this  suspicion,  we 
should  do  our  utmost  to  reassure  the  employers  by  our 
behaviour.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  is  not  to  harbour 
enmity  towards  them. 

(5)  Every  worker  should  remember  that  there  is 
bound  to  be  suffering  for  him  in  such  a  big  struggle.  But 
happiness  follows  misery  deliberately  suffered.  That  we  do 
not  get  enough  to  eat  is  a  misery.  But  we  have  been  suffer¬ 
ing  it  due  to  our  ignorance.  To  remove  this  miserable 
plight  we  have  now  represented  to  the  employers  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  maintain  ourselves  without  the 
demanded  increase  in  wages.  Under  the  circumstances  we 
have  decided  deliberately  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  hunger,  if 
we  do  not  get  the  increase  demanded  to  remove  our  per¬ 
petual  starvation.  How  long  can  the  employers  continue 
without  showing  compassion  towards  us  ? 

(6)  Lastly,  the  worker  should  remember  that  God  is 
the  helper  of  the  poor.  It  is  for  us  to  struggle  and  we  are 
bound  to  be  rewarded  according  to  His  will.  We  should 
realize  this,  trust  in  Him,  and  remain  peaceful  so  long  as 
our  request  is  not  granted. 
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A  worker  who  behaves  in  the  aforesaid  manner  will 
never  find  it  difficult  to  keep  to  his  pledge. 

3 

Today  we  shall  discuss  how  the  workers  should  spend 
their  time  during  the  lock-out.  There  is  a  proverb  among 
us  that  the  idle  resort  to  mischief.  It  is,  therefore,  not  at 
all  good  that  ten  thousand  men  should  remain  idle  in 
Ahmedabad.  Let  us  start  by  saying  what  the  workers 
ought  not  to  do  : 

1.  They  should  not  waste  their  time  in  gambling. 

2.  Nor  pass  the  time  by  sleeping  during  the  day. 

3.  They  should  not  spend  all  the  time  in  talking  of 
the  employers  and  the  lock-out. 

4.  They  should  not  frequent  tea-shops.  Many  go  to 
hotels  and  discuss  useless  things  there  and  eat  unneces¬ 
sarily. 

5.  They  should  not  go  to  the  mills  during  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  lock-out. 

Now  in  regard  to  what  the  workers  should  do  : 

1.  The  dwellings  of  many  workers  and  their  sur¬ 
roundings  are  generally  dirty.  The  workers  are  unable  to 
attend  to  this  when  they  are  at  work.  Now  when  they  are 
compelled  to  be  idle,  they  should  utilize  some  of  the  time 
in  cleaning  their  houses  and  compounds  and  repairing 
them. 

2.  Those  who  are  literate  should  spend  their  time  in 
reading  books  and  increasing  their  knowledge.  They  can 
also  teach  the  illiterate.  If  they  do  so,  they  will  learn  to 
help  each  other.  Those  who  are  fond  of  reading  should  go 
to  the  Dadabhai  Library  and  Reading-Room  or  such  other 
free  reading-rooms. 

3.  Those  who  know  the  art  of  tailoring,  cabinet¬ 
making,  or  wood-carving  and  engraving  can  find  work  for 
themselves.  If  they  cannot,  they  can  get  our  assistance  in 
finding  it. 

4.  Every  person  should  acquire  practical  knowledge 
of  at  least  one  occupation  besides  the  one  from  which  he 
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gets  his  livelihood.  Workers  can,  therefore,  spend  their 
time  in  learning  some  new  and  easy  occupation.  To  obtain 
such  instruction  they  can  secure  our  help. 

In  India  a  person  in  one  occupation  thinks  it  below 
his  dignity  to  follow  any  other  occupation.  Besides,  he 
considers  some  occupations  low  and  degrading.  Both  these 
ideas  are  wrong.  There  is  no  question  of  inferiority  or 
superiority  among  occupations  which  are  essential  for  a 
man's  existence.  Nor  is  there  any  shame  in  taking  up  an 
occupation  other  than  the  one  we  are  used  to.  We  believe 
that  weaving  cloth,  breaking  stones,  sawing  wood  or 
splitting  it,  or  working  in  a  farm  are  all  necessary  and  . 
honourable  occupations.  It  is,  therefore,  hoped  that  instead 
of  wasting  time  in  idleness,  workers  will  utilize  it  in  such 
good  work. 

4 

We  have  said  how  workers  can  fulfil  their  pledge,  and 
what  they  should  do  during  the  lock-out.  Now  we  shall 
state  in  this  leaflet  how  we  propose  to  help  them. 

Let  us  state  firstly  what  we  cannot  do  : 

(1)  We  shall  not  help  the  workers  in  doing  anything 
which  is  wrong. 

(2)  We  shall  have  to  abandon  the  workers  and  cease 
helping  them  if  they  do  wrong  or  make  exaggerated 
demands,  or  commit  violence. 

(3)  We  can  never  wish  ill  of  the  employers  ;  and  in 
every  action  of  ours,  we  shall  take  into  consideration  their 
good.  We  would  seek  the  welfare  of  the  workers  while  at 
the  same  time  we  safeguard  the  employers’  interests. 

Now  as  to  what  we  shall  do  for  the  workers  : 

(1)  We  shall  work  for  the  workers  so  long  as  they 
maintain  good  conduct  as  they  have  done  hitherto. 

(2)  We  shall  do  all  we  can  to  obtain  for  them  35  per 
cent  increase  in  wages. 

(3)  We  are  still  requesting  the  employers.  We  have 
not  yet  attempted  to  win  public  sympathy,  or  educate  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  But  we  are  prepared  to  acquaint  the  whole  of 
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India  regarding  the  workers’  condition  when  the  proper 
time  comes,  and  we  hope  to  obtain  public  sympathy  for  our 
cause. 

(4)  We  shall  not  rest  till  the  workers  have  attained 
their  right. 

(5)  We  are  trying  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the 
condition  of  the  workers  in  its  economic,  moral  and  edu¬ 
cational  aspects.  We  shall  show  the  workers  how  they 
should  improve  their  economic  condition.  We  shall  strive 
to  raise  their  moral  level.  We  shall  find  out  and  show  them 
how  to  live  more  cleanly  if  they  are  living  in  filth.  We  shall 
try  to  impart  knowledge  to  them  if  they  are  ignorant. 

(6)  We  shall  assist  those  who  are  reduced  to  starva¬ 
tion  in  this  struggle  and  cannot  find  any  work.  We  shall 
eat  and  clothe  ourselves  only  after  feeding  and  clothing 
them. 

(7)  We  shall  nurse  the  sick  and  get  the  assistance  of 
vaidyas  and  doctors. 

We  have  undertaken  this  task  with  the  full  realization 
of  our  responsibility.  We  consider  the  workers’  demand  to 
be  entirely  just.  We  believe  that  eventually  satisfaction  of 
that  demand  will  not  harm  the  employers’  interests  but 
will  do  them  good.  It  is  because  of  this  that  we  have  joined 
this  struggle. 

5 

We  shall  now  consider  the  employers’  position. 

Workers’  efforts  can  lead  to  either  of  these  two 
results  : 

(1)  Workers  may  get  a  35  per  cent  increase  in  wages, 
or 

(2)  They  may  have  to  resume  work  without  securing 
any  rise. 

If  the  workers  get  an  increase  it  would  benefit  them 
and  the  employers  would  get  the  credit.  If  the  workers 
have  to  resume  work  without  any  increase,  they  would  be 
despondent  and  submit  slavelike  to  the  employers  in  a 
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sullen  manner.  It  is,  therefore,  beneficial  to  both  sides  if 
the  workers  get  an  increase.  In  the  workers'  defeat  the 
employers  have  much  to  lose. 

The  employers’  efforts  can  produce  one  of  these  two 
results  : 

(1)  The  employers  may  give  the  workers  an  increase 
in  wages. 

(2)  They  may  not  give  the  workers  any  increase. 

If  the  employers  give  the  workers  an  increase,  the 
workers  would  be  satisfied,  they  would  get  justice.  The 
employers  are  afraid  that  if  the  workers  are  given  what 
they  demand  they  would  become  insolent.  This  fear  is 
baseless.  Even  if  workers  are  suppressed  today,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  they  would  get  insolent  when  an  opportu¬ 
nity  arises.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  suppressed  workers 
may  harbour  animosity.  The  history  of  the  world  shows 
that  wherever  the  workers  are  suppressed,  they  have  risen 
in  revolt  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity.  The  emplo¬ 
yers  feel  that  conceding  the  workers'  demand  would 
enhance  the  influence  of  their  advisers  on  them.  If  the 
arguments  of  their  advisers  are  true,  if  they  are  indus¬ 
trious,  the  workers  will  never  leave  them  either  in  defeat 
or  in  victory  ;  and  be  it  noted  that  the  advisers  also  will  not 
abandon  the  workers.  Those  who  have  accepted  service  of 
the  workers  as  a  duty  will  not  forsake  it  even  if  they  have 
to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  employers.  The  more  dis¬ 
appointed  they  are,  the  more  devoted  will  they  become  in 
their  service.  Strive  as  they  might,  the  employers  will 
never  succeed  in  removing  the  advisers  from  the  workers. 
After  all  what  will  they  get  by  defeating  the  workers  ?  The 
reply  is  that  they  will  get  nothing  but  the  workers’  dis¬ 
content.  The  employers  will  always  look  with  suspicion  on 
the  suppressed  workers. 

Thev  employers  will  satisfy  the  workers  if  they  grant 
the  increase  demanded.  If  the  workers  fail  in  their  duty, 
the  employers  can  always  rely  on  the  help  of  the  advisers, 
and  stop  the  loss  now  caused  to  both  sides.  The  workers 
will  ever  remain  grateful  if  their  demand  is  met  and  there 
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will  be  goodwill  between  the  employers  and  the  workers. 
Thus  in  the  workers’  success  lies  the  success  of  the  emplo¬ 
yers,  and  in  their  defeat  lies  the  defeat  of  the  employers. 
Instead  of  this  pure  justice,  the  employers  have  adopted 
the  Western  or  modern  devilish  kind  of  justice  so-called. 

6 

Pure  justice  is  that  which  is  inspired  by  fellow- 
feeling  and  compassion.  We  in  India  call  it  Eastern  or 
ancient  justice.  Where  there  is  no  place  for  fellow-feeling 
or  compassion,  it  is  known  as  devilish  or  Western  or 
modern  justice.  Out  of  feeling  or  regard  a  father  gives  up 
many  things  for  the  son,  and  vice  versa,  and  in  so  doing 
both  eventually  gain.  In  giving  up  for  another,  the  giver 
experiences  a  feeling  of  pride  and  considers  it  a  sign  of  his 
strength  and  not  of  weakness.  There  was  a  time  in  India 

-  i 

when  servants  used  to  serve  in  the  same  household  from 
father  to  son  for  generations.  They  were  respected  and 
treated  as  members  of  the  family  where  they  served.  They 
shared  the  misery  of  the  employer,  and  the  employer  was 
with  them  in  their  joy  and  sorrow.  When  this  was  the  state 
4  of  affairs  the  social  order  in  India  was  simple,  and  it  lasted 
for  thousands  of  years  on  that  basis.  Even  now  this  feeling 
is  not  altogether  absent  in  our  country.  Where  such  an 
arrangement  exists  there  is  hardly  any  need  for  a  third 
person  or  an  arbitrator.  The  disputes  between  master  and 
servant  are  settled  by  both  together  amicably.  Nor  did  the 
increase  and  reduction  in  wages  or  a  demand  for  them  de¬ 
pend  on  each  other’s  need.  Servants  did  not  ask  for  higher 
wages  when  there  was  a  dearth  of  servants,  and  masters 
did  not  reduce  wages  when  the  supply  was  plentiful.  This 
was  mainly  due  to  mutual  regard,  discipline,  courtesy  and 
affection.  This  was  not  then,  as  it  is  now,  considered  un¬ 
practical,  since  such  relationship  between  master  and 
servant  was  what  generally  prevailed  in  our  country.  His¬ 
tory  records  that  many  great  deeds  were  achieved  by  our 
people  because  they  had  made  this  pure  justice  the  law  of 
their  life.  This  is  the  ancient  or  Eastern  justice. 

A  totally  different  way  of  life  prevails  in  the  West 
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today.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  persons  in  the  West 
approve  of  modern  justice.  There  are  many  saintly  per¬ 
sons  in  the  West  who  lead  a  life  of  purity,  adopting  the 
ancient  standard.  But  in  most  public  activities  of  the  West 
at  present  there  is  no  place  for  feeling  or  mercy.  It  is 
considered  just  that  a  master  pays  his  servant,  as  he  finds 
convenient.  It  is  not  considered  necessary  to  think  of  the 
servant’s  requirements.  So  also  the  worker  can  at  will 
make  a  demand,  irrespective  of  the  employer’s  financial 
condition,  and  it  is  considered  just.  Each  thus  thinks  only 
of  himself  and  is  not  bound  to  think  of  the  other.  The  pre¬ 
sent  war  in  Europe  is  fought  on  the  same  principle.  No¬ 
thing  is  considered  improper,  when  the  enemy  is  to  be 
subdued.  Such  wars  must  have  been  fought  even  in  the 
past,  but  the  vast  masses  of  the  people  were  not  involved 
in  them.  It  is  desirable  that  we  do  not  introduce  this 
despicable  ‘  justice  ’  into  India.  If  workers  make  a  demand 
merely  because  they  feel  they  have  the  strength  to  do  so, 
regardless  of  the  employers’  condition,  it  will  mean  that 
they  have  succumbed  to  the  modern  demoniacal  justice. 
That  the  employers  do  not  consider  the  workers’  demands  * 
means  that  they  have  accepted  the  principle  of  modern 
justice,  may  be,  unconsciously  and  out  of  ignorance.  Mobi¬ 
lizing  forces  by  employers  against  workers  is  like  raising 
an  army  of  elephants  against  ants.  Considering  from  the 
point  of  righteousness,  the  employers  should  shrink  before 
opposing  the  workers.  In  ancient  India  the  workers’  starva¬ 
tion  was  never  consciously  used  as  the  employers’  opportu¬ 
nity.  That  line  of  action  which  does  not  harm  either  party 
to  a  dispute  is  alone  justice.  We  have  been  confidently 
hoping  that  the  Jain  and  Vaishnava  employers  of  this 
capital  city  of  glorious  Gujarat  will  never  consider  it  their 
victory  to  subdue  the  workers  or  deliberately  to  give  them 
less  than  their  due.  We  believe  that  this  Western  influence 
will  die  out  soon.  At  any  rate,  we  want  the  workers  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  ancient  justice  and  its  canons  as  we  know  them, 
and  only  thus  do  we  wish  to  help  them  to  secure  their 
rights. 
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South  Africa  is  a  large  British  Colony.  The  Europeans 
have  been  there  for  over  four  hundred  years.  They  have 
freedom  to  govern  themselves.  There  are  many  European 
workers  employed  in  the  railways  of  that  country.  These 
workers  felt  dissatisfied  with  their  wages  ;  but  instead  of 
trying  to  have  their  wages  increased,  they  thought  of  cap¬ 
turing  the  Government.  That  was  unjust ;  it  was  devilish 
justice.  It  resulted  in  bitterness  between  the  Government 
and  labour,  and  the  entire  South  African  country  was 
frightened.  Nobody  felt  secure.  Ultimately  open  fighting 
took  place  between  the  parties  and  some  innocent  persons 
were  killed.  The  military  surrounded  every  place.  Both 
parties  suffered  heavily.  Each  desired  to  defeat  the  other. 
Neither  cared  for  justice.  Both  told  exaggerated  tales 
against  each  other.  Neither  had  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
the  other. 

While  this  was  going  on  our  workers  behaved  justly. 
When  the  above-mentioned  railway  strike  took  place,  a 
strike  involving  20,000  Indian  workers  was  going  on.  We 
were  fighting  the  Government  of  that  country  for  justice. 
The  weapon  of  our  workers  was  Satyagraha.  They  had  no 
enmity  with  the  Government,  nor  did  they  wish  ill  of  it. 
They  had  no  desire  to  dislodge  it.  The  European  workers 
wanted  to  exploit  the  strike  of  the  Indians.  Our  workers 
refused  to  be  exploited.  They  said  :  “  Ours  is  a  struggle  of 
Truth.  We  do  not  desire  to  harass  the  Government.  We 
will,  therefore,  suspend  our  struggle  during  the  period  of 
your  fight.”  With  this  statement  our  workers  stopped  the 
strike.  We  call  this  true  justice.  Eventually  our  workers 
succeeded,  and  the  Government  too  got  credit,  because  it 
was  just  enough  to  accept  our  demand.  Our  workers 
respected  the  feelings  of  the  other  side,  and  did  not  seek  to 
benefit  out  of  the  opponent’s  embarrassment.  At  the  end  of 
the  struggle,  the  bonds  of  love  between  the  Government 
and  us  became  closer.  Respect  for  us  was  higher.  Thus  a 
struggle  fought  on  the  basis  of  true  justice  is  beneficial  to 
both  the  sides. 
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If  we  conduct  our  struggle  on  the  same  basis  with  a 
sense  of  justice,  if  we  bear  no  malice  towards  the  emplo¬ 
yers  and  we  rely  always  on  the  right,  we  shall  not  only 
succeed  but  good  relations  between  workers  and  employers 
will  increase. 

Another  matter  to  be  noted  in  the  above  instance  is 
that  in  a  struggle  for  Truth,  both  sides  need  not  be 
followers  of  Truth.  Even  if  one  side  keeps  to  the  Truth,  the 
struggle  for  Truth  is  bound  to  succeed.  The  p^rty  which 
initially  uses  venom  finds  that  since  the  other  party  does 
not  use  venom,  his  venom  dries  up.  If  a  man  violently 
swings  his  hand  in  the  air,  he  only  sprains  his  hands  there¬ 
by.  Similarly  venom  by  itself  is  useless  and  self-injurious  ; 
but  opposed  with  venom,  it  becomes  deadly.  We,  therefore, 
should  understand  that  if  we  fight  non-violently  and  do 
not  lose  courage,  we  are  bound  to  succeed  in  the  end. 

8 

In  this  issue  we  are  not  going  to  discuss  Satyagrahis, 
who  have  become  famous  in  the  world.  It  would  be  more 
advantageous  for  us  and  strengthen  us  to  know  to  what 
extent  common  men  like  ourselves  have  been  able  to  suffer 
non-violently.  Imam  Hassan  and  Hussein  were  bold  and 
resolute  Satyagrahis.  We  adore  their  names,  but  we  do 
not  become  Satyagrahis  merely  by  remembering  them.  We 
feel  that  there  can  be  no  comparison  between  our  capacity 
and  theirs.  An  equally  memorable  name  is  that  of  the 
devotee  Prahlad.  But  we  think  that  we  are  not  capable  of 
such  devotion,  resoluteness,  love  for  truth  and  courage, 
and  so  finally  we  remain  what  we  are.  Therefore,  let  us 
on  this  occasion  think  of  what  other  persons  who  were  like 
ourselves  have  done.  Such  a  Satyagrahi  was  Harbatsing. 

Harbatsing  was  an  old  man  of  75  years.  He  had  gone 
to  South  Africa  on  a  five-year  contract  to  work  on  an  agri¬ 
cultural  farm  on  a  monthly  salary  of  seven  rupees.  When 
the  strike  of  20,000  Indians,  referred  to  in  the  last  issue, 
commenced  he  also  joined  it.  Some  strikers  were  jailed, 
and  Harbatsing  was  among  them.  His  companions  pleaded 
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with  him  and  said  :  “  It  is  not  for  you  to  plunge  in  this  sea 
of  misery.  You  are  not  fit  for  jail.  No  one  can  blame  you, 
if  you  do  not  join  such  a  struggle.”  Harbatsing  replied  : 
11  When  all  of  you  suffer  so  much  for  our  honour,  what 
shall  I  do  by  remaining  out  of  jail  ?  What  does  it  matter 
even  if  I  die  in  jail  ?  ”  And  verily,  Harbatsing  died  in  jail 
and  became  immortal.  Had  he  died  outside,  no  one  would 
have  noticed  his  death.  But  as  he  died  in  jail  the  Indian 
community  asked  for  his  dead  body  and  hundreds  of 
Indians  joined  his  funeral  procession. 

Similar  to  Harbatsing  is  the  case  of  the  Transvaal 
merchant  —  Ahmad  Muhammad  Kachhalia.  By  the  grace 
of  God  he  is  still  alive,  and  resides  in  South  Africa  taking 
care  of  the  Indian  community  and  keeping  its  honour  in¬ 
tact.  During  the  struggle  in  which  Harbatsing  lost  his 
life,  Kachhalia  went  to  prison  several  times.  He  allowed  his 
business  to  be  ruined.  And  though  he  now  lives  in  poverty 
he  is  respected  everywhere.  He  kept  up  his  resolve  and 
suffered  numerous  calamities. 

Just  as  an  old  workman  and  a  middle-aged  merchant 
fought  for  their  word  and  suffered,  so  also  did  a  girl  of 
seventeen  years.  Her  name  was  Valliyamma.  She  also  went 
to  jail  for  the  honour  of  the  community  in  that  struggle. 
She  was  suffering  from  fever  when  she  was  jailed.  The 
fever  increased  during  imprisonment.  The  jailor  suggested 
that  she  may  leave  the  jail,  but  Valliyamma  refused  to  go 
out  and  finished  her  sentence  resolutely.  She  died  on  the 
fourth  or  the  fifth  day  after  her  release  from  jail. 

The  Satyagraha  of  all  the  three  was  pure.  All  the  three 
suffered  hardships,  went  to  jail,  but  kept  their  pledge. 
There  is  no  such  cloud  hanging  over  us.  The  utmost  we 
have  to  suffer  in  keeping  our  pledge  is  to  give  up  our ‘com¬ 
forts  to  some  extent,  and  to  manage  to  live  without  the 
wages  we  were  hitherto  getting.  It  is  not  very  difficult.  It 
should  not  be  difficult  for  us  to  do  what  our  brothers  and 
sisters  have  done  in  our  own  age. 

We  shall  consider  this  matter  a  little  further  in  the 
next  issue. 
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Yesterday  we  discussed  the  examples  of  three  Satya- 
grahis ;  they  were  not  the  only  Satyagrahis  in  that 
struggle.  20,000  workers  were  out  of  work  at  a  time,  and 
the  trouble  was  not  over  within  twelve  days.  The  entire 
struggle  lasted  for  seven  years  and  during  that  period 
hundreds  of  men  lived  under  great  suspense  and  anxiety 
and  stuck  to  their  resolve.  20,000  workers  lived  homeless 
and  without  wages  for  three  months.  Many  sold  whatever 
goods  they  had.  They  left  their  huts,  sold  their  beds  and 
mattresses  and  cattle,  and  marched  forth.  Hundreds  of 
them  marched  20  miles  a  day  for  several  days,  only  on  f  lb. 
of  flour  and  an  ounce  of  sugar.  There  were  Hindus  as  well 
as  Muslims  among  them.  One  of  them  is  the  son  of  the 
Moazim  of  the  Jumma  Masjid  of  Bombay.  His  name  is 
Imam  Saheb  Abdul  Kader  Bawazir.  He  who  had  never 
suffered  any  hardship  before,  endured  the  rigours  of  jail 
life  and  during  imprisonment  cleaned  roads,  broke  stones, 
did  other  hard  labour,  and  lived  on  tasteless  and  simple 
food  for  months.  At  present  he  has  not  a  pie  with  him. 
Similar  is  the  case  of  Dadamiya  Kaji  of  Surat.  Two 
seventeen-year  old  youngsters  of  Madras  —  Narayan- 
swami  and  Nagappan  —  suffered  in  the  heat  and  sacrificed 
their  lives,  but  did  not  give  in.  Also  women  who  had  never 
walked  before  took  to  hawking,  and  worked  in  jail  as 
washer-women. 

Considering  these  examples  which  worker  among  us 
will  not  be  prepared  to  suffer  ordinary  inconvenience  to 
keep  his  troth  ? 

In  the  leaflets  issued  by  the  employers  many  un¬ 
becoming  things  have  been  written  in  anger  ;  many  things 
have  been  consciously  or  unconsciously  exaggerated,  and 
some  have  been  twisted.  As  Satyagrahis  we  cannot  meet 
anger  with  anger.  It  is  not  proper  even  to  correct  the  mis¬ 
statements  contained  therein.  It  is  just  sufficient  to  say 
that  we  should  neither  be  misled  nor  get  peeved  by  such 
writings.  If  the  allegations  made  against  the  advisers  of 
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labour  are  true,  they  cannot  be  falsified  by  our  merely  con¬ 
tradicting  them.  We  know  that  they  are  unfair.  But  we 
shall  rely  on  our  future  behaviour  to  prove  them  to  be  so. 

10 

It  is  hardly  a  fortnight  since  the  lock-out  commenced, 
and  yet  some  say  that  they  have  no  food,  others  that  they 
cannot  pay  even  house  rent.  The  condition  of  the  houses 
of  most  workmen  is  very  bad  ;  there  is  not  sufficient  light 
or  ventilation  in  them.  The  houses  are  very  old.  The  sur¬ 
roundings  are  filthy.  The  clothes  worn  by  workers  are 
dirty.  Some  cannot  afford  the  washerman’s  charges,  others 
say  that  they  cannot  afford  soap.  The  workers’  children 
run  about  the  streets.  They  go  without  any  schooling. 
Some  of  the  workers  use  their  young  children  for  earning 
money.  Such  extreme  poverty  is  regrettable.  But  a  35  per 
cent  increase  is  not  the  only  cure  for  it.  Even  if  wages  are 
doubled,  but  other  remedies  are  not  adopted,  they  would 
still  remain  poor.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this  poverty. 
We  shall  consider  some  of  them  today. 

On  enquiry  from  workers  we  learn  that  when  they  are 
short  of  money  they  pay  interest  ranging  from  one  anna  to 
four  annas  per  rupee  per  month.  This  is  a  terrible  drain. 
He  who  pays  such  interest  even  once  can  hardly  extricate 
himself  from  it  later.  Let  us  consider  this  a  little.  Interest 
on  sixteen  rupees  at  one  anna  per  rupee  is  one  rupee. 
People  who  pay  interest  at  this  rate  pay  an  amount  equi¬ 
valent  to  the  principal  in  one  year  and  four  months.  This 
amounts  to  75  per  cent  interest.  Even  twelve  to  sixteen  per 
cent  interest  is  considered  high  ;  how  then  can  a  man  pay¬ 
ing  75  per  cent  interest  survive  at  all  ?  Then  what  shall 
we  say  of  a  man  who  pays  four  annas  on  a  rupee  per 
month?  Such  a  person  pays  four  rupees  per  mon,th  on 
sixteen  rupees  and  pays  an  amount  equal  to  the  principal 
in  four  months.  This  amounts  to  three  hundred  per  cent 
interest !  People  who  pay  such  interest  are  always  in  debt 
and  cannot  get  out  of  it.  Mohammad  the  Prophet  had  rea¬ 
lized  how  heavily  the  burden  of  interest  weighed  on  the 
poor.  Therefore,  the  strict  injunctions  in  the  Holy  Quran 
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against  charging  interest.  For  similar  reasons  the  rule  of 
*  not  more  than  twice  the  principal  ’  must  have  been 
prescribed  in  the  Hindu  scriptures. 

If  on  account  of  the  present  struggle  all  workers  take 
an  oath  not  to  pay  such  excessive  interest  they  will  relieve 
themselves  of  an  unbearable  burden.  Nobody  should  pay 
an  interest  higher  than  twelve  per  cent.  Some  may  say : 

‘  All  this  is  quite  good,  but  how  shall  we  pay  back  what  we 
have  already  taken  on  interest  ?  It  will  be  with  us  for  a  life¬ 
time.’  In  this  situation  the  best  way  is  to  start  a  mutual  aid 
movement  among  workers  which  can  help  them  with 
money.  We  know  that  there  are  some  who  can  rescue  their 
co-workers  who  are  crushed  under  the  load  of  interest. 
Outsiders  will  hardly  interfere  in  this.  Those  alone  will 
help  who  have  trust  in  us.  The  workers  should  free  them¬ 
selves  from  this  scourge  at  any  risk.  Payment  of  such  high 
interest  is  a  major  cause  of  their  poverty. 

11 

As  days  pass  by,  more  and  more  leaflets  misleading 
the  workers  are  being  issued  by  the  employers.  It  is  also 
rumoured  that  the  lock-out  is  to  be  lifted  on  Tuesday,  and 
that  those  workers  who  return  will  be  taken  back.  It  is  also 
said  that  he  who  brings  with  him  five  or  more  other  wor¬ 
kers  will  be  given  a  reward.  Nothing  needs  to  be  done 
against  these  tactics.  Employers  are  entitled  to  prevail 
upon  workers  to  resume  work  by  employing  others  to  per¬ 
suade  them.  But  what  is  the  workers’  duty  ?  They  have 
stated  that  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  is  not  adequate  and 
have  given  notice  accordingly.  They  have  taken  an  oath 
not  to  accept  anything  less  than  35  per  cent.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  worker  cannot  go  back  without  compro¬ 
mising  his  pledge,  his  honour,  and  his  manliness.  But  it  is 
possible  that  every  worker  may  not  have  such  a  sense  of 
honour.  Some  may  not  even  have  taken  the  pledge.  A  few 
are  from  outside  Gujarat,  and  may  not  be  attending  our 
evening  meetings.  It  would  be  wrong  even  if  such  workers 
resumed  work  with  a  20  per  cent  increase.  It  is  our  duty 
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to  find  out  such  ignorant  workers  and  acquaint  them  with 
the  true  state  of  affairs.  But  even  they  should  not  be 
coerced. 

Tomorrow,  i.e.  Tuesday  morning  we  are  to  meet  at 
7-30  a.m.  at  the  usual  place.  The  best  way  not  to  be  temp¬ 
ted  by  the  employers’  re-opening  the  mills  is  to  attend  the 
meeting.  You  should  also  look  for  workers  from  other  parts 
of  the  country,  who  are  not  known  to  you,  and  who  have 
hitherto  not  attended  these  meetings,  and  bring  them  to 
the  meeting.  In  these  days  your  mind  is  likely  to  waver 
due  to  the  various  steps  taken  by  the  mill-owners  to  tempt 
you.  It  is  very  painful  for  a  working-man  to  be  without  a 
job.  The  meetings  will  be  helpful  to  you  to  keep  up  your 
resolve. 

For  those  who  know  their  strength,  remaining  with¬ 
out  their  regular  work  is  no  problem.  In  fact  the  worker 
can  be  so  independent  that  if  he  realizes  his  true  worth  he 
will  never  feel  uneasy  on  losing  a  job.  The  wealth  of  a  rich 
person  may  disappear  or  be  stolen  or  be  exhausted  by  mis¬ 
use.  Or  due  to  miscalculations  the  rich  man  may  have  to 
face  even  bankruptcy.  But  a  worker’s  capital  is  inexhaus¬ 
tible  ;  it  cannot  be  stolen,  and  he  gets  the  desired  interest 
from  it  all  the  time.  His  hands  and  feet,  his  skill  and 
energy,  constitute  his  inexhaustible  capital,  and  wages  are 
his  interest.  Normally  a  worker  who  works  harder  earns 
more  interest.  An  idle  worker  should  certainly  starve.  He 
may  be  despondent.  But  the  industrious  has  no  cause  to  be 
uneasy  even  for  a  moment. 

12 

A  new  chapter  begins  from  today.  The  employers 
have  decided  to  lift  the  lock-out  and  have  expressed  their 
willingness  to  take  back  those  who  are  ready  to  accept  the 
20  per  cent  increase.  Therefore,  the  lock-out  by  the  emplo¬ 
yers  comes  to  an  end  today  and  the  strike  by  the  workers 
commences.  You  have  all  seen  the  announcement  of  this 
decision  made  by  the  employers.  They  say  that  many 
workers  are  ready  to  resume  work,  but  are  unable  to  do  so 
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owing  to  the  lock-out.  This  information  of  the  employers 
ill  accords  with  the  daily  meetings  of  the  workers  and  the 
oath  they  have  taken.  Either  the  information  of  the  emplo¬ 
yers  is  true  or  the  presence  of  the  workers  in  the  daily 
meetings  and  the  oath  they  have  taken  is  true.  The  wor¬ 
kers  have  considered  all  things  before  taking  the  pledge 
and  now  they  cannot  resume  work  without  securing  a 
35  per  cent  increase,  whatever  may  be  the  temptation  or 
the  misery  they  may  have  to  encounter.  Herein  lies  their 
honesty.  If  you  weigh  a  pledge  against  lakhs  of  rupees,  the 
weight  of  the  pledge  will  be  greater.  We  are  sure  that  the 
workers  will  never  forget  this.  The  workers  have  no  other 
way  to  rise  higher,  except  to  stand  by  their  oath,  and  it  is 
our  conviction  that  if  the  employers  realize  it,  their  wel¬ 
fare  too  lies  in  the  workers  keeping  their  oath.  Eventually 
even  the  employers  will  not  gain  by  taking  work  from 
workers  who  cannot  keep  their  oath.  A  religiously-minded 
person  would  never  feel  happy  in  compelling  a  person  to 
break  his  pledge,  nor  would  he  try  to  do  so.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  no  time  now  to  think  of  the  employers’  duty.  They 
know  their  duty.  We  can  only  request  them.  But  the  wor¬ 
kers  must  think  seriously  about  their  duty. 

Let  us  consider  what  workers  are  likely  to  gain  by 
breaking  their  oath.  At  present,  in  India  any  honest  person 
can  earn  twenty  to  twenty-five  rupees  per  month  by  intelli¬ 
gent  work.  The  worst  that  can  happen  to  him  will  be  that 
his  employers  may  dismiss  him  and  he  may  have  to  look 
for  other  work.  A  thoughtful  worker  should  realize  that 
he  can  get  work  anywhere  after  a  few  days’  search.  But 
we  are  sure  that  the  employers  do  not  want  to  adopt  such 
a  drastic  step  as  to  dismiss  the  workers.  If  workers  are  firm 
in  their  resolve  even  the  hardest  hearts  will  relent. 

It  is  possible  that  the  workers  from  outside  Gujarat 
(i.e.  those  from  the  North  or  the  South)  do  not  have  an 
adequate  idea  of  this  struggle.  In  public  work  we  do  not, 
and  we  do  not  desire  to,  distinguish  between  Hindu, 
Muslim,  Gujarati,  Madrasi,  Punjabi,  etc.  We  are  all  one  and 
desire  to  be  one.  We  should,  therefore,  give  to  them  correct 
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information  about  this  struggle  in  a  sympathetic  manner, 
and  they  should  be  made  to  realize  that  it  is  to  their  advan¬ 
tage  as  well  as  to  everybody  else’s  that  they  identify  them¬ 
selves  with  the  rest  of  us. 

13 

Rumours  are  afloat  that  many  workers  are  willing  to 
resume  work,  but  that  others  prevent  them  by  coercion 
and  by  threats  of  physical  assault.  It  is  necessary  for 
every  worker  to  remember  our  resolve  that  if  they  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  their  fellows  and  stop  them  from  going 
to  work  by  threats,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  help  them  at 
all.  In  this  struggle  he  alone  will  succeed  who  keeps  to 
his  pledge  voluntarily.  No  one  can  be  forced  to  keep  his 
honour  inviolate.  It  is  essentially  a  voluntary  matter.  We 
want  to  keep  to  our  pledge  and  go  ahead.  If  a  man  is  over¬ 
powered  by  fear  and  cannot  do  anything,  there  is  no  hope 
for  him  to  march  ahead.  If  coercion  is  used  the  whole 
struggle  is  likely  to  be  weakened  and  will  collapse.  The 
workers’  struggle  depends  solely  on  the  justice  of  their 
demand  and  the  rightness  of  their  action.  If  their  demand 
is  unjust  they  cannot  succeed.  Even  if  the  demand  is  just, 
if  the  worker  in  trying  to  secure  it,  uses  injustice,  tells 
falsehood,  cheats,  coerces,  or  slackens  he  will  fail  in  spite 
of  all  his  suffering.  Not  to  coerce  any  one  and  to  labour  for 
one’s  own  maintenance  are  principles  which  it  is  very 
essential  to  observe  in  this  struggle. 

14 

As  money  is  the  weapon  of  the  rich,  so  is  work  the 
weapon  of  the  worker.  Just  as  a  rich  man  would  starve  if 
he  does  not  use  wealth,  even  so  if  the  worker  does  not  use 
his  wealth  —  does  not  work  —  he  will  also  starve.  One  who 
does  not  work  is  not  a  worker.  A  worker  who  is  ashamed 
to  work  has  no  right  to  eat.  If,  therefore,  the  workers 
desire  to  fulfil  their  pledge  in  this  great  struggle,  they 
should  learn  to  do  some  work  or  other.  Those  who  collect 
funds  and  remaining  idle  maintain  themselves  out  of  such 
funds  have  no  right  to  succeed.  Workers  are  fighting  this 
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fight  for  their  pledge.  Those  who  want  food  without 
working  for  it  cannot  be  said  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  sticking  to  one’s  oath.  Keeping  to  one’s  pledge  implies 
having  a  sense  of  honour  and  self-respect.  Who  will  not 
look  down  on  those  who  desire  to  be  maintained  on  public 
funds  without  doing  any  work  ?  It  behoves  us,  therefore, 
that  we  earn  our  livelihood  by  doing  work.  If  a  worker 
does  not  work,  he  is  like  sugar  which  has  lost  its  sweetness. 

This  struggle  is  not  merely  to  get  a  35  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  ;  it  is  to  show  that  workers  are  prepared  to  suffer 
for  their  rights.  We  are  fighting  to  uphold  our  prestige. 
We  have  launched  on  this  struggle  in  order  to  improve 
ourselves.  If  we  begin  making  an  improper  use  of  public 
money,  we  shall  deteriorate  instead  of  improving.  Think 
about  it  in  whatever  manner  we  like,  we  find  that  we  must 
maintain  ourselves  by  our  own  labour. 

Farhad  broke  stones  for  the  sake  of  Shirin,  his 
beloved.  For  the  workers  their  pledge  is  their  Shirin.  Why 
should  they  not  break  stones  for  it  ?  For  the  sake  of  truth 
Harishchandra  sold  himself ;  why  should  workers  not 
suffer  hardships  for  being  true  to  their  pledge  ?  For  their 
faith  Imam  Hassan  and  Hussein  suffered  greatly.  Why 
should  we  not  be  prepared  even  to  die  for  our  honour  ?  If 
we  get  money  sitting  at  home  without  doing  any  work  and 
fight,  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  we  fought  at  all. 

It  is,  therefore,  our  hope  that  every  worker  will  work 
to  maintain  himself  and  keep  to  his  oath  and  remain  firm. 
If  the  struggle  lengthens  it  will  be  due  to  our  weakness.  So 
long  as  the  mill-owners  believe  that  workers  will  not  take 
to  any  labour  and,  therefore,  will  eventually  succumb,  they 
will  not  be  inspired  by  kindness  and  will  remain  opposed. 
So  long  as  they  are  not  convinced  that  workers  will  not 
abandon  their  oath,  they  will  not  be  moved  by  kindness 
and  will  oppose  the  workers  even  at  the  cost  of  their  own 
profit.  When,  however,  they  feel  certain  that  the  workers 
will  not  give  up  their  resolve  under  any  circumstances, 
then  they  are  sure  to  become  compassionate  and  to  wel¬ 
come  back  the  workers.  Today  the  employers  believe  that 
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the  workers  are  not  going  to  do  any  work,  and  so  are  bound 
to  succumb  very  shortly.  If  workers  depend  on  others' 
money  for  their  livelihood,  mill-owners  will  think  that  such 
help  is  sure  to  terminate  sooner  or  later  ;  and  they  will  not 
listen  to  the  workers.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  workers  who 
have  no  means  of  subsistence  begin  to  do  manual  work, 
the  employers  will  feel  that  they  will  lose  their  workers 
unless  they  pay  the  35  per  cent  increase.  Thus  it  is  we 
who  can  shorten  or  lengthen  the  struggle.  We  can  secure 
earlier  relief  by  enduring  greater  misery  just  now.  If  we  do 
not  suffer,  the  struggle  is  bound  to  lengthen.  Those  who 
have  become  weak  will,  we  hope,  become  strong  through 
these  considerations. 

Special  Instruction 

Some  workers  believe  that  those  who  have  become 
weak  cannot  be  persuaded  to  become  strong.  This  belief 
is  entirely  unjustified.  It  is  our  duty  as  well  as  yours  to 
persuade  those  who  have  become  weak,  for  some  reason 
or  the  other.  It  is  our  duty  to  impart  knowledge  to  those 
who  do  not  know  what  the  struggle  is.  We  must  of  course 
not  force  any  one  to  remain  with  us,  by  threats,  falsehood, 
assault  or  any  other  form  of  coercion.  You  should  not  lose 
courage  if  those  who  are  not  convinced  by  persuasion  go 
back  to  work.  Even  if  only  one  man  is  left  out,  we  will  not 
forsake  him  under  any  circumstances. 

15 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  the  motive  and  signi¬ 
ficance  of  Gandhiji's  vow  to  fast.  The  first  thing  to  be 
remembered  is  that  his  vow  is  not  intended  to  influence 
the  employers.  If  the  fast  is  conceived  in  that  spirit  it  will 
adversely  affect  our  struggle  and  our  honour.  We  want 
justice  from  the  employers,  not  pity.  If  there  is  to  be  any 
sympathy,  let  it  be  shown  towards  the  workers.  We  believe 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  show  sympathy  for  them.  But  we 
shall  be  ridiculed  if  we  accept  35  per  cent  as  the  result 
of  the  employers'  pity  for  Gandhiji.  Workers  cannot  accept 
it  on  that  basis.  If  Gandhiji  exploited  his  relation  with  the 
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employers  or  the  community  in  this  manner,  it  would  be 
misuse  of  his  position,  and  he  would  lose  his  prestige. 
What  relation  could  there  be  between  Gandhiji’s  fast  and 
the  workers’  wages  ?  Even  if  fifty  persons  determine  to 
starve  themselves  to  death  on  the  employers’  premises, 
how  can  the  employers  give  the  workers  a  35  per  cent 
increase  if  they  have  no  right  to  it  ?  If  it  becomes  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  to  gain  rights  in  that  manner,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  society.  Employers 
cannot  and  need  not  pay  attention  to  this  fast  of  Gandhiji. 

Even  so,  it  must  be  granted  that  such  an  action  by 
Gandhiji  cannot  but  influence  the  employers.  We  should 
be  sorry  to  the  extent  the  employers  are  influenced  by 
this  action.  But  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  dissociate 
ourselves  from  any  far-reaching  consequences  that  might 
result  from  Gandhiji’s  fast. 

Let  us  examine  the  objects  for  which  the  fast  has 
been  undertaken.  Gandhiji  saw  that  the  oath  was  losing  its 
value  among  the  workers.  Some  of  them  were  ready  to 
break  their  pledge  out  of  fear  of  starvation.  It  is  intolerable 
that  ten  thousand  men  should  give  up  their  oath.  A  man 
becomes  weak  by  not  keeping  a  vow  and  ultimately  loses 
his  manhood.  It  has,  therefore,  become  our  duty  to  do 
our  utmost  to  assist  the  workers  to  abide  by  their  oath. 
Gandhiji  thought  that  if  he  fasted,  it  would  show  how 
much  he  himself  valued  a  pledge.  Moreover,  the  workers 
were  talking  of  starvation.  ‘  Starve  but  keep  your  vow  ’ 
was  Gandhiji’s  message  to  them.  He  at  least  must  put  his 
message  into  practice.  That  he  could  do  only  if  he  himself 
was  prepared  to  die  of  starvation.  Besides,  workers  would 
not  work  and  wanted  financial  help.  This  was  a  terrible 
thing.  If  it  were  permitted  there  would  be  utter  chaos  in 
the  country.  Only  in  one  way  could  Gandhiji  effectively 
demonstrate  to  workers  that  the  suffering  involved  in  work 
should  not  be  avoided.  He  himself  should  suffer.  He  did 
manual  work  but  that  was  not  enough.  He  considered  a 
fast  as  a  means  for  fulfilling  the  many  purposes  for  which 
it  was  undertaken.  That  fast  he  would  break  only  when 
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workers  get  35  per  cent  or  if  they  deliberately  gave  up 
their  vow  altogether.  The  desired  result  was  achieved. 
Those  who  were  present  when  he  took  the  vow  to  fast 
understood  the  full  implications  of  the  step.  Workers  were 
greatly  stirred  ;  they  began  to  do  manual  work,  and  their 
honour  and  integrity  remained  intact. 

The  workers  realized  that  they  would  secure  justice 
at  the  hands  of  the  employers  only  if  they  remained  firm 
by  their  oath.  They  were  strengthened  by  Gandhiji’s  fast. 
They  understood  that  they  had  to  fight  with  their  own 
strength,  and  that  the  uplift  of  the  workers  depended  on 
the  workers  themselves. 

16 

SHRI  SHANKARLAL  RANKER’S  LEAFLET 

This  is  the  first  leaflet  I  write  for  you.  I  wish,  there¬ 
fore,  to  state  at  the  very  outset  that  my  right  to  advise  you 
is  only  nominal.  I  have  not  done  any  manual  labour.  I  have 
not  suffered  the  miseries  that  workers  have  to  endure,  nor 
can  I  do  anything  myself  to  remove  that  misery.  There¬ 
fore,  I  feel  hesitant  in  giving  advice  on  this  occasion.  But, 
even  though  I  have  done  nothing  for  you  in  the  past  it  is 
my  keen  desire  to  do  what  I  can  hereafter  according  to  my 
capacity.  I  write  this  with  that  desire. 

Two  days  ago  our  situation  had  taken  a  serious  turn. 
Some  of  you  were  in  straitened  circumstances,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  to  labour  to  get  relief  from  those  circum¬ 
stances  as  urged  so  often  by  Gandhi ji,  it  was  apprehended 
that  some  of  you  would  break  the  vow  and  get  back  to  the 
mills.  But  that  situation  has  now  passed  away.  Our  dull 
hearts  have  been  quickened  by  Gandhiji’s  fast.  We  have 
become  conscious  of  the  seriousness  of  our  oath.  We  are 
convinced  that  *  we  shall  not  break  the  oath  even  at  the 
cost  of  our  lives  ’  is  not  a  slogan  merely  to  be  repeated  in 
meetings  but  has  to  be  demonstrated  in  action.  As  a  proof 
of  this  change  in  the  situation,  those  who  are  in  financial 
difficulty  have  willingly  begun  to  do  manual  work.  Not 
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only  so,  but  also  those  who  are  better  off  have  set  an  exam¬ 
ple  by  assisting  from  their  wages  those  in  need,  and  have 
removed  the  possibility  of  a  split  among  us  for  all  time. 
But  that  is  not  enough.  A  very  heavy  responsibility  has 
come  over  us  by  Gandhiji’s  fast ;  and  if  we  understand 
that  responsibility  fully,  we  should  exert  ourselves  to  the 
utmost  to  end  this  struggle  as  soon  as  possible.  We  should 
adopt  all  such  means  as  would  shorten  the  struggle  consis¬ 
tently  with  keeping  to  our  pledge.  Our  oath  is  to  obtain  a 
35  per  cent  increase.  And  we  know  that  financially  it  is 
not  difficult  for  the  employers  to  give  the  35  per  cent 
increase.  But  employers  feel  that  if  they  gave  the  35  per 
cent,  the  workers  will  become  domineering  and  insolent, 
that  they  will  become  unruly  at  the  slightest  provocation, 
and  ruin  the  industry  by  resorting  to  strikes  on  trifling 
matters.  I  see  no  reason  for  entertaining  such  a  fear.  Wor¬ 
kers  can  never  desire  that  an  industry  which  gives  them 
their  daily  bread  should  be  destroyed.  But  if  workers 
behave  without  discretion  and  without  thinking  about 
justice  or  injustice,  such  a  result  is  inevitable.  If  we  desire 
to  be  saved  from  it,  we  should  determine  to  work  regu¬ 
larly  for  the  mill-owners  in  good  faith.  We  should  decide 
not  to  make  unreasonable  demands,  and  not  to  resort  to 
remedies  like  strikes  to  secure  justice  until  all  other  ave¬ 
nues  are  exhausted.  But  our  task  is  not  over  with  such  a 
determination.  We  have  to  go  to  the  employers,  acquaint 
them  with  our  decision  and  win  their  confidence.  We  have 
to  remove  the  misapprehension  which  restrains  them  from 
giving  us  the  35  per  cent  increase.  I  strongly  urge  upon 
the  workers  to  take  immediate  steps  in  this  direction. 

17 

VICTORY  FOR  BOTH 

We  have  said  in  the  previous  leaflets  that  in  Satya- 
graha  both  the  parties  invariably  succeed.  He  who  strug¬ 
gles  for  the  truth  and  obtains  it,  of  course  succeeds.  But 
even  he  who  first  opposed  the  truth  and  later  realizes  it 
and  concedes  it,  should  be  considered  to  have  succeeded. 
Prom  that  standpoint  the  workers’  pledge  is  fulfilled  as 
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well  as  the  employers  and  so  both  the  parties  have  won. 
The  employers  had  taken  an  oath  that  they  will  not  give 
more  than  20  per  cent.  We  have  respected  their  oath  also. 
So  both  have  retained  their  prestige.  Let  us  now  see  what 
the  settlement  is  : 

1.  Workers  are  to  resume  work  tomorrow,  i.e. 
on  the  20th,  and  on  that  day  they  will  get  a  35  per  cent 
increase  ;  on  the  21st,  a  20  per  cent  increase. 

2.  From  the  22nd  they  will  get  an  increase  not 
exceeding  35  per  cent,  according  to  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrator. 

3.  The  foremost  litterateur  of  Gujarat,  a  saintly 
person,  Prof.  Anandshankar  Bapubhai  Dhruva,  M.A., 
LL.B.,  a  professor  and  Vice-Principal  of  the  Gujarat 
College,  will  be  the  Arbitrator. 

4.  The  Arbitrator  should  give  his  award  within 
three  months.  During  the  period,  workers  will  be  paid 
an  increase  of  27J  per  cent,  i.e.  the  workers  will  have 
to  give  up  half  of  their  demand  and  the  employers  half 
of  theirs. 

5.  Whatever  amount  is  decided  by  the  Arbitra¬ 
tor  will  be  adjusted  against  the  27i  per  cent,  i.e.  if  the 
Arbitrator  awards  more  than  27 i  per  cent.,,  the  em¬ 
ployers  will  give  that  increase,  and  if  he  awards  less 
than  27J  per  cent,  the  workers  will  refund  the  excess. 

Two  things  have  been  accomplished  by  this  settle¬ 
ment.  First,  the  honour  of  the  workers  is  upheld  ;  secondly, 
if  a  serious  dispute  arises  between  parties  it  should  be 
settled  not  by  resort  to  a  strike  but  by  arbitration.  It  is 
not  one  of  the  terms  of  the  settlement  that  in  future  the 
parties  settle  their  differences  by  arbitration ;  but  since 
the  settlement  has  come  about  through  arbitration  it  is 
presumed  that  on  a  similar  occasion  in  future  also  an 
arbitrator  will  be  appointed.  It  is  not  to  be  understood 
that  an  arbitrator  will  be  appointed  even  in  regard  to 
trifling  differences.  It  will  be  humiliating  to  both  parties  if 
a  third  party  has  always  to  intervene  whenever  there  is 
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a  difference  between  the  employers  and  the  workers.  Em¬ 
ployers  cannot  tolerate  it.  They  will  not  do  their  business 
under  such  conditions.  The  world  has  always  respected 
wealth,  and  wealth  will,  therefore,  always  demand  respect. 
Consequently  if  workers  harass  the  employers  for  trifles, 
their  relations  will  break.  We  believe  that  workers  will  not 
cause  such  needless  annoyance.  We  must  also  advise  them 
that  they  should  not  strike  thoughtlessly.  We  cannot  assist 
them  if  they  go  on  strike  without  consulting  us. 

Doubt  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  oath  can  be 
said  to  be  really  fulfilled  when  we  obtain  35  per  cent  only 
for  one  day.  Is  it  not  too  much  like  the  way  we  appease 
children  ?  In  some  settlements  such  deceptions  have  taken 
place,  but  it  is  not  so  here.  We  have  accepted  35  per  cent 
for  one  day  deliberately,  in  view  of  the  circumstances. 
“  We  shall  not  resume  work  without  securing  a  35  per 
cent  increase  ”  is  capable  of  two  meanings.  We  shall  not 
accept  anything  less  than  35  per  cent  increase  for  all  time 
is  one  meaning,  and  we  shall  resume  work  with  35  per  cent 
increase  and  it  is  enough  even  if  we  get  it  for  a  day  is  the 
other  meaning.  Those  who  determined  that  a  demand  for 
a  35  per  cent  permanent  increase  alone  constitutes  pure 
justice,  and  who  have  inexhaustible  strength  in  them  to 
fight  till  they  get  it,  would  consider  their  pledge  fulfilled 
only  if  they  got  a  35  per  cent  increase  permanently.  But 
our  determination  was  not  such.  We  were  always  ready 
to  secure  justice  through  arbitration.  We  had  decided  on  a 
35  per  cent  increase  unilaterally.  Before  we  advised  wor¬ 
kers  to  demand  35  per  cent  we  did  desire  to  hear  from  the 
employers  themselves  their  side  of  the  question.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  it  could  not  be.  So  we  examined  their  side  to  the 
best  extent  possible  and  advised  a  demand  for  35  per  cent. 
But  we  cannot  say  that  the  35  per  cent  assessed  by  us  was 
infallible.  We  have  never  said  so.  If  employers  show  us 
our  mistake  we  may  advise  workers  to  accept  less.  If  the 
Arbitrator  feels  that  a  smaller  increase  is  proper  we  shall 
accept  less,  and  our  vow  will  not  thereby  be  broken  at  all. 
We  have  accepted  the  principle  of  arbitration  for  all  time. 
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We  believe  we  have  not  committed  a  mistake  in  deciding 
upon  a  35  per  cent  increase  ;  we,  therefore,  hope  that  we 
shall  get  that  percentage.  But  if  we  find  that  we  were 
mistaken  we  shall  willingly  accept  less. 

We  ourselves  have  asked  for  three  months’  time. 
Employers' were  willing  to  accept  a  fortnight’s  time  limit. 
We  have  however  to  make  some  inquiries  in  Bombay  to 
prove  the  justice  of  our  demand.  It  is  also  very  necessary 
to  show  to  the  Arbitrator  the  conditions  prevailing  here, 
and  to  make  him  study  the  living  conditions  of  workers. 
So  long  as  he  does  not  know  these  things,  he  cannot  have 
a  complete  idea.  Such  detailed  work  cannot  be  completed 
in  a  few  days.  We  shall  however  see  that  the  work  is 
finished  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Some  workers  have  expressed  a  desire  that  wages  for 
the  period  of  the  lock-out  should  be  obtained  from  the 
employers.  We  must  say  that  we  do  not  agree.  Since  we 
did  not  accept  the  20  per  cent  increase,  either  a  strike  or 
a  lock-out  became  necessary.  That  we  suffered  for  22  days 
was  our  duty  and  in  our  own  interest.  We  have  had  our 
reward  for  that  suffering,  namely  this  settlement.  How  can 
we  now  ask  for  wages  for  the  period  of  the  lock-out  ?  To 
ask  for  wages  for  the  lock-out  amounts  to  fighting  the 
struggle  with  the  employers’  money.  Such  thought  should 
make  the  workers  ashamed.  A  warrior  must  fight  on  his 
own  strength.  Again,  the  employers  had  paid  off  all  wages 
due  to  the  workmen  before  the  lock-out,  so  that  it  can  be 
said  that  workers  now  begin  employment  afresh.  Taking 
all  these  things  into  consideration,  workers  should  give  up 
the  idea  of  asking  for  wages  for  the  period  of  the  lock-out. 

The  wages  will  be  due  only  after  twenty  days.  What 
of  the  workers’  maintenance  in  the  meantime  ?  Many  may 
not  have  a  pie  left  with  them.  Those  who  are  in  need  of 
assistance  before  the  date  of  payment  should  request  their 
employers  for  it  and  we  are  sure  the  employers  will  provide 
the  needed  relief. 

• 

The  workers  must  remember  that  their  condition  here¬ 
after  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  their  work.  If  they  work 
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sincerely,  with  courtesy  and  enthusiasm,  they  will  please 
the  employers  and  get  much  help  from  them.  It  would  be 
a  mistake  to  believe  that  everything  can  be  secured  only 
through  us.  We  are  prepared  to  serve  labour  in  their  diffi¬ 
culty,  if  needed,  but  their  interest  lies  in  considering  the 
employers,  as  their  parents  to  the  extent  possible  and 
getting  whatever  they  want  from  them  direct. 

Peace  is  now  the  desideratum.  Small  troubles  have  to 
be  tolerated.  If  you  permit  us  we  would  like  to  help  some 
of  you  to  overcome  your  bad  habits.  We  intend  to  educate 
you  and  your  children.  We  desire  an  all-round  improve¬ 
ment  in  your  morals,  in  the  health  of  your  children  and 
yourselves,  and  your  economic  condition.  If  you  allow  us 
we  shall  work  amongst  you  for  these  ends. 

The  greatest  victory  of  the  workers  is  this  —  God  has 
kept  up  their  prestige  —  their  vow.  He  who  keeps  his 
honour  thus  has  got  everything.  Even  if  he  gets  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world  but  loses  his  honour,  it  is  as 
though  he  gained  nothing. 

A  Righteous  Struggle,  Chap.  II. 
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ROOT  CAUSE  OF  UNIVERSAL  STRIKE  FEVER 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  “Weekly  Letter”  by 
Pyarelal) 

Q.  Do  you  feel  there  is  any  special  significance  in 
the  increasing  number  and  magnitude  of  labour  strikes, 
especially  in  India  of  late  ?  What  do  you  think  will  .be  the 
outcome  of  this  labour  trouble  in  India  ? 

Gandhiji :  Strikes  have  today  become  a  universal 
plague.  There  are  strikes  everywhere,  America  and  Eng¬ 
land  not  excepted.  But  in  India,  they  have  a  special  signi¬ 
ficance.  We  are  living  under  an  unnatural  condition.  As 
soon  as  the  lid  is  removed  and  there  is  a  crevice  letting  in 
the  fresh  air  of  freedom,  there  will  be  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  strikes.  The  fundamental  reason  for  this  spreading 
strike  fever  is  that  life  here  as  elsewhere,  is  today  uprooted 
from  its  basis,  the  basis  of  religion  and  what  an  English 
writer  has  called  ‘  cash  nexus  ’  has  taken  its  place.  And 
that  is  a  precarious  bond.  But  even  when  the  religious 
basis  is  there,  there  will  be  strikes  because  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  religion  will  have  become  for  all  the  basis 
of  life.  So,  there  will  be  attempts  at  exploitation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  strikes  on  the  other.  But  these  strikes  will  then 
be  of  a  purely  non-violent  character.  Such  strikes  never  do 
harm  to  any  one.  It  was  such  a  strike  perhaps  that  brought 
General  Smuts  to  his  knees.  ‘  If  you  had  hurt  an  English¬ 
man  ’  said  Jan  Smuts,  ‘  I  would  have  shot  you,  even  de¬ 
ported  your  people.  As  it  is,  I  have  put  you  in  prison  and 
tried  to  subdue  you  and  your  people  in  every  way.  But  how 
long  can  I  go  on  like  this  when  you  do  not  retaliate  ?  ’  And 
so  he  had  to  come  to  terms  with  a  mere  coolie  on  behalf  of 
coolies  as  all  Indians  were  then  called  in  South  Africa.  * 

Harijan,  22-9-’46,  p.  321. 
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CAPITALISM  AND  STRIKES, 

How  should  capital  behave  when  labour  strikes  ?  This 
question  is  in  the  air  and  has  great  importance  at  the 
present  moment.  One  way  is  that  of  suppression  named 
or  nicknamed  ‘  American  \  It  consists  in  suppression  of 
labour  through  organized  goondaism.  Everybody  would 
consider  this  as  wrong  and  destructive.  The  other  way, 
right  and  honourable,  consists  in  considering  every  strike 
on  its  merits  and  giving  labour  its  due  —  not  what  capital 
considers  as  due  but  what  labour  itself  would  so  consider 
and  enlightened  public  opinion  acclaim  as  just. 

One  preliminary  question  will  justly  arise  :  why 
should  there  be  a  strike  at  all  in  any  well-regulated  con¬ 
cern  ?  Strikes  ought  to  be  impossible  when  there  is  perfect 
understanding  between  capital  and  labour,  mutual  respect 
and  'recognition  of  equality.  And  since  differences  there 
would  be  sometimes  between  employers  and  employed 
even  in  the  best  regulated  concerns,  why  should  there  not 
be  a  system  of  arbitration  between  the  parties  so  that  they 
will  always  readily  carry  out  in  perfect  good  faith  awards 
of  arbitrators  ? 

But  we  have  to  consider  things  not  as  they  should  be 
but  as  they  are.  As  time  progresses,  the  labour  world  is 
getting  more  insistent  in  its  demands  which  are  daily  in¬ 
creasing,  and  it  does  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  violence  in 
its  impatient  enforcement  of  those  demands.  New  methods 
of  enforcing  them  are  being  employed.  Workers  do  not 
hesitate  to  injure  the  property  of  the  employers,  dislocate 
machinery,  harass  old  men  and  women  who  would  not 
join  the  strike  and  forcibly  keep  out  blacklegs.  In  these 
circumstances,  how  are  the  employers  to  behave  ? 

In  my  opinion,  employers'  and  employed  are  equal 
paitners  even  if  employees  are  not  considered  superior. 
But  what  we  see  today  is  the  reverse.  The  reason  is  that 
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the  employers  harness  intelligence  on  their  side.  They 
have  the  superior  advantage  which  concentration  of  capi¬ 
tal  brings  with  it  and  they  know  how  to  make  use  of  it.  One 
individual  rupee' has  very  little  potency  but  when  money 
combines  as  capital,  the  combine  derives  a  power  different 
from  and  far  in  excess  of  the  mere  sum  total  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  rupees.  A  million  drops  individually  are  negligible. 
But  in  combination,  they  make  the  ocean  carrying  on  its 
bosom  a  fleet  of  ocean  hounds.  Whilst  capital  in  India 
is  fairly  organized,  labour  is  still  in  a  more  or  less  disorga¬ 
nized  condition  in  spite  of  unions  and  their  federation. 
Therefore,  it  lacks  the  power  that  true  combination  gives. 

Moreover,  it  lacks  intelligence,  so  much  so  that  indi¬ 
viduals  fight  against  individuals,  unions  against  unions. 
Lack  of  intelligence  leads  to  its  exploitation  by  selfish 
and  unscrupulous  men  even  to  the  point  of  creating  and 
promoting  mischief.  They  know  no  better,  being  ignorant, 
of  the  secret  of  non-violence.  The  net  result  is  that  the 
workers  suffer.  If  labour  were  to  understand  the  working 
of  non-violence,  the  power  generated  by  combination 
would  any  day  exceed  the  power  of  dead  metal  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  capitalists. 

Hence  my  advice  to  the  employers  would  be  that  they 
should  willingly  regard  workers  as  the  real  owners  of  the 
concerns  which  they  fancy  they  have  created.  They  should 
further  regard  it  as  their  duty  to  equip  the  employees  with 
sound  education  that  would  draw  out  the  intelligence  dor¬ 
mant  in  them  and  gladly  promote  and  welcome  the  power 
that  this  combination  of  the  workers  gives  them. 

This  noble  work  cannot  be  done  in  a  day  by  the  emplo¬ 
yers.  Meanwhile, 'What  should  those  do  who  have  to  face 
the  destruction  wrought  by  strikers  in  their  concerns  ?  I 
would  unhesitatingly  advise  such  employers  that  they, 
should  at  once  offer  the  strikers  full  control  of  the  concern 
which  is  as  much  the  strikers  ‘as  theirs.  They'  will  vacate 
their  premises  not  in  a  huff  but  because  it  is  right  and  to 
show  their  goodwill  they  would  offer  the  employees  the 
assistance  of  their  engineers  and  other  skilled  staff.  The 
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employers  will  find  in  the  end  that  they  will  lose  nothing. 
Indeed,  their  right  action  will  disarm  opposition  and  they 
will  earn  the  blessings  of  their  men.  They  will  have  made 
proper  use  of  their  capital.  I  would  not  consider  such 
action  as  benevolent.  It  would  be  an  intelligent  use  by  the 
capitalists  of  their  resources  and  honest  dealing  in  regard 
to  the  employees  whom  they  would  have  converted  into 
honourable  partners. 

Harijan,  31-3-’46,  p.  60. 
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WHEN  SHOULD  WORKERS  STRIKE? 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  Strikes  ”) 

Strikes  are  the  order  of  the  day.  They  are  a  symptom 
of  the  existing  unrest.  All  kinds  of  vague  ideas  are  floating 
in  the  air.  A  vague  hope  inspires  all,  and  great  will  be  the 
disappointment  if  that  vague  hope  does  not  take  definite 
shape.  The  labour  world  in  India,  as  elsewhere,  is  at  the 
mercy  of  those  who  set  up  as  advisers  and  guides.  The 
latter  are  not  always  scrupulous,  and  not  always  wise  even 
when  they  are  scrupulous.  The  labourers  are  dissatisfied 
with  their  lot.  They  have  every  reason  for  dissatisfaction. 
They  are  being  taught,  and  justly,  to  regard  themselves  as 
being  chiefly  instrumental  in  enriching  their  employers. 
And  so  it  requires  little  effort  to  make  them  lay  down  their 
tools.  The  political  situation  too  is  beginning  to  affect  the 
labourers  of  India.  And  there  are  not  wanting  labour 
leaders  who  consider  that  strikes  may  be  engineered  for 
political  purposes. 

In  my  opinion,  it  will  be  a  most  serious  mistake  to 
make  use  of  labour  strikes  for  such  a  purpose.  I  don’t  deny 
that  such  strikes  can  serve  political  ends.  But  they  do  not 
fall  within  the  plan  of  non-violent  non-co-operation.  It  does 
not  require  much  effort  of  the  intellect  to  perceive  that  it 
is  a  most  dangerous  thing  to  make  political  use  of  labour 
until  labourers  understand  the  political  condition  of  the 
country  and  are  prepared  to  work  for  the  common  good. 
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This  is  hardly  to  be  expected  of  them  all  of  a  sudden  and 
until  they  have  bettered  their  own  condition  so  as  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  in  a  decent 
manner.  The  greatest  political  contribution,  therefore,  that 
labourers  can  make  is  to  improve  their  own  condition,  to 
become  better  informed,  to  insist  on  their  rights,  and  even 
to  demand  proper  use  by  their  employers  of  the  manu¬ 
factures  in  which  they  have  had  such  an  important  hand. 
The  proper  evolution,  therefore,  would  be  for  the  labou¬ 
rers  to  raise  themselves  to  the  status  of  part-proprietors. 
Strikes,  therefore,  for  the  present  should  only  take  place 
for  the  direct  betterment  of  the  labourers’  lot,  and  when 
they  have  acquired  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  prices  of  their  manufactures. 

The  conditions  of  a  successful  strike  are  simple.  And 
when  they  are  fulfilled,  a  strike  need  never  fail : 

1.  The  cause  of  the  strike  must  be  just. 

2.  There  should  be  practical  unanimity  among  the 
strikers. 

3.  There  should  be  no  violence  used  against  non¬ 
strikers. 

4.  Strikers  should  be  able  to  maintain  themselves 
during  the  strike  period  without  falling  back  upon  union 
funds  and  should  therefore  occupy  themselves  in  some 
useful  and  productive  temporary  occupation. 

5.  A  strike  is  no  remedy  when  there  is  enough  other 
labour  to  replace  strikers.  In  that  case,  in  the  event  of  un¬ 
just  treatment  or  inadequate  wages  or  the  like,  resignation 
is  the  remedy. 

'6.  Successful  strikes  have  taken  place  even  when 
all  the  above  conditions  have  not  been  fulfilled,  but  that 
merely  proves  that  the  employers  were  weak  and  had  a 
guilty  conscience.  We  often  make  terrible  mistakes  by 
copying  bad  examples.  The  safest  thing  is  not  to  copy 
examples  of  which  we  have  rarely  complete  knowledge  but 
to  follow  the  conditions  which  we  know  and  recognize'  to 
be  essential  for  success. 

Young  India,  16-2-’21,  p.  52. 
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THREE  CONDITIONS  FOR  SUCCESSFUL  STRIKES 

(From  a  speech  made  at  a  mammoth  meeting  of  labourers  in 
Madras  in  1920) 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  strikes.  Strikes 
are  now  in  the  air  today  throughout  the  world  and  on  the 
slightest  pretext  labour  goes  in  for  strikes.  My  own  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  last  6  months  is  that  many  strikes  have  done 
harm  to  labour  rather  than  good.  I  have  studied  so  far  as  I 
can  the  strikes  in  Bombay,  a  strike  at  Tata  Iron  Works, 
and  the  celebrated  strike  of  the  railway  labourers  in  the 
Punjab.  There  was  a  failure  in  all  these  strikes.  Labour 
was  not  able  to  make  good  its  points  to  the  fullest  extent. 
What  was- the  reason  ?  Labour  was  badly  led.  I  want  you 
to  distinguish  between  two  classes  of  leaders.  -You  have 
leaders  derived  from  yourselves  and  they  are  in  their  turn 
advised  and  led  by  those  who  are  not  themselves  labourers, 

'  but  who  are  in  sympathy  or  expected  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  labour.  Unless  there  is  perfect  correspondence  bet¬ 
ween  these  three,-  there  is  bound  to  be  a  failure.  In  all 
these  four  strikes  that  perfect  correspondence  was  lacking. 
There  is  another  substantial  reason  which  I  discovered. 
Labourers  look  to  pecuniary  support  from  their  unions  for 
their  maintenance.  No  labour  can  prolong  a  strike  indefi¬ 
nitely  so  long  as  labour  depends  on  the  resources  of  its 
unions  and  no  strike  can  absolutely  succeed  which  cannot 
be  indefinitely  prolonged.  In  all  the  strikes  that  I  have  ever 
conducted  I  have  laid  down  one  indispensable  rule  that 
labourers  must  find  their  own  support.  And  therein  lies  the 
secret  of  success  and  therein  consists  your  education.  You 
should  be  able  to  perceive  that,  if  you  are  able  to  serve  one 
master  and  command  a  particular  wage,  your  labour  must 
be  worthy  and  fit  to  receive  that  wage  anywhere  else. 
Strikers  therefore  cannot  expect  to  be  idlers  and  succeed. 
Your  attempts  must  be  just.  And  there  should  be  no 
pressure  exerted  upon  those  whom  you  .call  “blacklegs'”. 
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Any  force  of  this  kind  exerted  against  your  own  fellow- 
labourers  is  bound  to  react  upon  yourselves.  And  I  think 
y°ui  advisers  will  tell  you  that  these  three  conditions  being 
fulfilled  no  strike  need  fail.  But  they  at  once  demonstrate 
to  you  the  necessity  of  thinking  a  hundred  times  before 
undertaking  a  strike.  So  much  for  your  rights  and  the 
method  of  enforcing  them.  But  as  labour  becomes  orga¬ 
nized  strikes  must  be  few  and  far  between.  And  as  your 
mental  and  collective  development  progresses,  you  will 
find  that  the  principle  of  arbitration  replaces  the  principle 
of  strikes  and  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  we  should 
reach  this  state. 

Speeches  and  Writings  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  G.  A.  Natesan  &  Co., 
(4th  Edition),  p.  1045  at  1047. 
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CONDITIONS  OF  A  PACIFIC  STRIKE 

A  friend  sends  me  an  extract  from  No  More  War,  an 
organ  of  the  British  Pacifists.  I  copy  from  the  extract  the 
following  conditions  Mr.  A.  Fenner  Brockway  lays  down 
as  a  test  of  a  pacific  strike  : 

“1.  A  strike  in  protest  of  social  evils  which  destroy  human 
life  can  be  as  much  an  act  of  pacifism  as  a  strike  against  war. 
(Starvation  wages  kill  as  many  human  beings  as  are  killed  by 
guns.) 

2.  If  it  be  said  that  “  constitutional  ”  means  could  be  used 
to  end  these  evils,  the  same  can  be  said  of  war.  Our .  “  constitu¬ 
tional  ”  machinery  is  inadequate.  The  voters  two  years  ago  had 
neither  wage  reductions  nor  war  in  mind. 

3.  If  it  be  said  that  a  shake  (and  particularly  a  general 
strike)  against  wage  reduction  is  an  effort  to  “  coerce  ”  the  nation 
or  the  Government,  the  same  can  be  said  about  a  general  strike 
against  war.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  has  any  promise  of  suc¬ 
cess  unless  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  supports  it. 

4.  It  is  not  accurate  to  liken  a  strike  to  an  economic 
blockade.  So  far  as  there  is  danger  of  hunger,  it  would  be  the 
strikers  themselves  who  would  suffer  first.  In  actual  fact,  in  the 
recent  Gpneral  Strike  the  T.U.C.  (Trade  Union  Congress)  was 
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prepared  to  co-operate  in  maintaining  life  and  health.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  refused  co-operation. 

5.  The  determining. factor  as  to  whether  a  strike  is  pacifist  or 
not  is  the  spirit  from  which  it  springs.  A  strike  against  war  in 
which  the  motive  was  hatred  of  members  of  Government  rather 
than  of  war  and  which  presented  a  spirit  which  might  be  trans¬ 
formed  to  civil  war,  would  not  be  an  act  of  pacifism,  nor  would  a 
strike  against  wage  reductions  animated  by  hatred  of  the  emplo¬ 
yers  or  of  members  of  the  Government,  or  by  anti-social  feeling. 
But  both  are  acts  of  pacifism  when  inspired  by  the  spirit  of 
protest  against  the  evils  themselves. 

6.  Whilst  it  is  admitted  that  a  non-pacifist  spirit  occasionally 
showed  itself  in  the  utterances,  and  still  more  rarely  in  the  acts 
of  strikers,  I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  domi¬ 
nant  motive  in  the  Great  Strike  was  that  of  self-sacrificing  moral 
protest  and  not  anti-social  force  or  personal  hatred.  It  was  this 
which  gave  it  spiritual  power  ;  in  this  the  secret  of  the  wonderful 
self-discipline  of  the  men  was  to  be  found. 

A  pacifism  which  can  only  see  the  cruelties  of  occasional  mili¬ 
tary  warfare  and  is  blind  to  the  continuous  cruelties  of  our  social 
system  is  worthless.  Unless  our  pacifism  finds  expression  in  the 
broad  human  movement  which  is  seeking  not  merely  the  end  of 
war,  but  our  equally  non-pacifist  civilization  as  a  whole,  it  will 
be  of  little  account  in  the  onward  march  of  mankind.  The  spirit 
of  life  will  sweep  on,  quite  uninfluenced  by  it. 

The  No  More  War  Movement  will  fulfil  its  purpose  just  in  so 
far  as  it  recognizes  this.” 

I  would  only  add  to  these  admirable  conditions  one 
more  test.  A  pacific  strike  must  be  limited  to  those  who  are 
labouring  under  the  grievance  to  be  redressed.  Thus  if  the 
match  manufacturers,  say,  of  Timbuctoo,  who  are  quite 
satisfied  with  their  lot,  strike  out  of  sympathy  for  its  mill- 
hands  who  are  getting  starvation  wages,  the  match  manu¬ 
facturers’  strike  would  be  a  species  of  violence.  They  may 
and  should  help  in  a  most  effective  manner  by  withdraw¬ 
ing  their  custom  from  the  mill-owners  of  Timbuctoo  with¬ 
out  laying  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  violence.  But 
it  is  possible  to  conceive  occasions  when  those  who  are  not 
directly  suffering  may  be  under  an  obligation  to  cease 
work.  Thus,  if  in  the  instance  imagined,  the  masters  in  the 
match-factory  combine  with  the  mill-owners  of  Timbuctoo, 
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it  will  clearly  be  the  duty  of  the  workers  in  the  match- 
factory  to  make  common  cause  with  the  mill-hands.  But 
I  have  suggested  the  addition  purely  by  way  of  illustration. 
In  the  last  resort  ever}^  case  has  to  be  judged  on  its  own 
merits.  Violence  is  a  subtle  force.  It  is  not  easy  always  to 
detect  its  presence  though  you  may  feel  it  all  the  same. 

Young  India ,  18-11V26,  p.  400. 
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PEACEFUL  STRIKES 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  “  Question  Box  ”) 

Q.  How  should  a  strike  be  conducted  so  that  hooli¬ 
ganism  and  violence  are  avoided  ? 

A.  A  strike  should  be  spontaneous  and  not  manipu¬ 
lated.  If  it  is  organized  without  any  compulsion  there 
would  be  no  chance  for  goondaism  and  looting.  Such  a 
strike  would  be  characterized  by  perfect  co-operation 
amongst  the  strikers.  It  should  be  peaceful  and  there 
should  be  no  show  of  force.  The  strikers  should  take  up 
some  work  either  singly  or  in  co-operation  with  each 
other,  in  order  to  earn  their  bread.  The  nature  of  such 
work  should  have  been  thought  out  beforehand.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  in  a  peaceful,  effective  and  firm  strike 
of  this  character,  there  will  be  no  room  for  rowdyism  or 
looting.  I  have  known  of  such  strikes.  I  have  not  presented 
a  Utopian  picture. 

Harijan,  2-6-’46,  p.  158. 
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.  CAUTION  TO  STRIKERS 

(From  “  Gandhiji’s  Speeches  ”) 

Speaking  after  prayers  Gandhiji  said  that  from  what 
he  had  heard  and  read  in  the  newspapers,  it  seemed  that 
strikes  were  becoming  a  nuisance  in  India.  At  Calcutta, 
there  was  a  ‘  Pens  Down  ’  strike  in  the  Accountant  Gene¬ 
ral’s  office.  Services  like  this  were  public  utility  services. 
Dislocation  of  these  would  dislocate  public  life.  He  was  not 
the  one  to  tell  the  clerks  and  the  others  in  these  depart¬ 
ments  to  slave  away  under  any  conditions.  But  there  were 
other  and  unobjectionable  ways  of  getting  redress.  The 
Pay  Commission  had  recommended  a  large  increase  in  the 
salaries  of  the  lower  staff  but  they  wanted  still  more.  That 
seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  strike.  Why  should  the 
Director  get,  say,  Rs.  2000  a  month  and  the  chaprasi  Rs.  20 
a  month  ?  It  certainly  sounded  odd.  He  for  one  believed 
that  under  ideal  conditions  the.  barrister  and  the  bhangi 
should  both  get  the  same  payment.  But  he  knew,  as  every¬ 
body  else  did,  that  society  all  the  world  over  was  far  from 
the  ideal.  It  was  not  possible  to  pay  everyone  Rs.  100  per 
da}^.  He  knew  too  that  the  barrister  did  not  deserve  what 
he  got.  But  clients  gladly  paid  fabulous  fees.  Coming  lower 
down,  people  would  gladly  pay  four  rupees  a  day  to  a 
tailor,  but  not  more  than  eight  annas  per  day  to  a  sweeper. 
Society  needed  patient  and  sustained  education  to  bring  it 
to  the  same  level  in  earning.  It  required  much  advanced 
training  to  reach  that  state  of  equality.  Meanwhile  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  pay¬ 
ments  of  the  higher  and  the  lower  ranks.  The  Commission 
had  done  that.  If  it  was  not  a  satisfactory  rise,  the  causes 
must  be  examined.  Among  these  must  be  the  capacity  of 
the  country  to  bear  the  additional  burden.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  an  abrupt  ascent  in  life.  Let  them  not  kill  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg.  That  process  would  spell 
insolvency  of  the  land. 
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In  Bombay,  he  had  learnt,  the  Government  had 
already  put  into  practice  the  recommendations  of  the  Pay 
Commission.  But  there  was  an  agitation  for  a  still  higher 
increase.  There  was  now  a  threat  of  a  token  strike  of  a  day. 
He  hoped  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  statement.  If 
there  was,  he  hoped  that  the  matter  would  not  be  allowed 
to  go  beyond  a  threat.  If  it  was  meant  seriously,  he  would 
ask  the  leaders  of  the  movement  to  think  twice  before  em¬ 
barking  on  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  meaningless 
adventure,  unless  it  was  an  attempt  to  test  the  strength  or 
the  influence  of  the  leaders  behind  the  movement.  If  such 
was  the  case,  he  could  only  regard  it  as  a  dangerous  move 
harmful  to  the  country.  Let  all  who  had  influence  in  life 
remember  that  any  manoeuvring  for  party  gains  might 
endanger  the  freedom  they  were  about  to  gain  from  foreign 
domination. 

Harijan,  10-8-’47,  p.  273  at  p.  274. 
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SPORADIC  STRIKES 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  “Question  Box”) 

Q.  When  sporadic  strikes  are  such  as  cannot  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Congress,  what  should  Congressmen  and  the 
public  do  to  put  an  end  to  them  ? 

A.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  Congress  organization 
were  complete  there  would  be  no  sporadic  strikes  and  any 
other  strike  would  be  unjustified  for  the  simple  reason  that 
a  people’s  organization  must  shoulder  the  burden  of  every 
justifiable  strike  within  the  sphere  of  that  organization. 
But  today  unhappily  the  Congress,  powerful  as  it  is,  has 
not  attained  that  supreme  position.  Hence  every  sporadic 
strike  has  to  be  judged  on  merits  irrespective  of  the  party 
that  has  made  itself  responsible  for  it.  And  when  a  strike 
is  indefensible  on  merits  the  Congress  and  the  public 
should  unequivocally  condemn  it.  The  natural  result  would 
be  that  the  men  on  strike  would  go  back  to  work.  If  the 
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strike  is  justified  the  institution  against  which  it  has  been 
declared  would  be  likewise  condemned  if  it  employs 
blacklegs  or  other  questionable  means  to  force  strikers  into 
submission. 

Harijan,  31-3-’46,  p.  61  at  p.  62. 
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SYMPATHETIC  STRIKES 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  Of  Strikes”) 

The  Assam  Bengal  Railway  and  the  steamer  strikes 
were  out  of  the  ordinary,  the  first  attempt,  as  I  have  found, 
to  have  strikes  out  of  sympathy  for  those  outside  labour 
unions.  The  strikes  were,  therefore,  sympathetic,  humani¬ 
tarian  or  political.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the 
strikers  all  over  the  railway  line,  but  specially  in  Gauhati, 
Chittagong  and  Barisal.  Having  talked  to  them  freely,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  people  did  not  fully 
realize  the  cost  of  their  undertaking.  But  having  embarked 
on  the  strike,  they  have  endeavoured  to  suffer  the  conse¬ 
quence.  It  is  always  dangerous  and  uncharitable  for  an 
outsider  to  say,  what  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  the 
handling  of  a  situation.  But  if  one  may  hazard  an  opinion, 
I  think  that  the  labourers  were  not  ready  for  a  philan¬ 
thropic  strike.  In  my  opinion  the  labourers  and  artisans 
of  India  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  degree  of  national 
consciousness  which  is  necessary  for  successful  sympa¬ 
thetic  strikes.  The  fault  is  ours.  We,  who  have  interested 
ourselves  in  national  service,  have  not,  until  recently, 
studied  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  these  classes,  nor 
taken  the  trouble  of  informing  them  of  the  political  situa¬ 
tion.  We  have  hitherto  believed  that  only  those  who  had 
passed  through  high  schools  and  colleges  were  fit  to  take 
part  in  national  work.  It  is  hardly  therefore  proper  to 
expect  the  labouring  and  the  artisan  class  all  of  a  sudden 
to  appreciate  and  sacrifice  themselves  for  interests  outside 
their  own.  We  may  not  exploit  them  for  political  or  any 
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other  ends.  The  best  service  we  can  render  them  and  take 
from  them  at  the  present  stage  is  to  teach  them  self-help, 
to  give  them  an  idea  of  their  own  duties  and  rights,  and 
put  them  in  a  position  to  secure  redress  of  their  own  just 
grievances.  Then  and  not  till  then  are  they  ready  for  poli¬ 
tical,  national  or  humanitarian  service. 

Any  premature  precipitation  of  sympathetic  strikes 
must,  therefore,  result  in  infinite  harm  to  our  cause.  In  the 
programme  of  non-violence,  we  must  readily  exclude  the 
idea  of  gaining  anything  by  embarrassing  the  Government. 
If  our  activity  is  pure  and  that  of  the  Government  is  im¬ 
pure,  the  latter  is  embarrassed  by  our  purity,  if  it  does  not 
itself  become  pure.  Thus,  a  movement  of  purification  bene¬ 
fits  both  parties.  Whereas  a  movement  of  mere  destruction 
leaves  the  destroyer  unpurified,  and  brings  him  down  to 
the  level  of  those  whom  he  seeks  to  destroy. 

Even  our  sympathetic  strikes,  therefore,  ha-  be 
strikes  for  self-purification,  i.e.  non-co-operation.  Ard  so, 
when  we  declare  a  strike  to  redress  a  wrong,  we  really 
cease  to  take  part  in  the  wrong,  and  thus  leave  the  wrong¬ 
doer  to  his  own  resources  ;  in  other  words,  enable  him  to 
see  the  folly  of  continuing  the  wrong.  Such  a  strike  can 
only  succeed  when  behind  it  is  the  fixed  determination  not 
to  revert  to  service. 

Speaking  therefore,  as  one  having  handled  large  suc¬ 
cessful  strikes,  I  repeat  the  following  maxims,  already 
stated  in  these  pages,  for  the  guidance  of  all  strike  leaders  : 

( 1 )  There  should  be  no  strike  without  a  real 
grievance. 

(2)  There  should  be  no  strike  if  the  persons  con¬ 
cerned  are  not  able  to  support  themselves  out  of  their  own 
savings  or  by  engaging  in  some  temporary  occupation  such 
as  carding,  spinning  and  weaving.  Strikers  should  never 
depend  upon  public  subscriptions  or  other  charity. 

(3)  Strikers  must  fix  an  unalterable  minimum  de¬ 
mand  and  declare  it  before  embarking  upon  their  strike. 

A  strike  may  fail  in  spite  of  a  just  grievance  and  the 
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ability  of  strikers  to  hold  out  indefinitely,  if  there  are  wor¬ 
kers  to  replace  them.  A  wise  man,  therefore,  will  not  strike 
for  increase  of  wages  or  other  comforts,  if  he  feels  that  he 
can  be  easily  replaced.  But  a  philanthropic  or  patriotic 
man  will  strike  in  spite  of  supply  being  greater  than  the 
demand,  when  he  feels  for  and  wishes  to  associate  himself 
with  his  neighbour’s  distress.  Needless  to  say  there  is  no 
room  in  a  civil  strike  of  the  nature  described  by  me,  for 
violence  in  the  shape  of  intimidation,  incendiarism  or 
otherwise.  I  should,  therefore,  be  extremely  sorry  to  find, 
that  the  recent  derailment  near  Chittagong  was  due  to 
mischief  done  by  any  of  the  strikers.  Judging  by  the  tests 
suggested  by  me,  it  is  clear  that  the  friends  of  the  strikers 
should  never  have  advised  them  to  apply  for  or  receive 
Congress  or  any  other  public  funds  for  their  support.  The 
value  of  the  strikers’  sympathy  was  diminished  to  the 
extent,  that  they  received  or  accepted  financial  aid.  The 
merit  of  a  sympathetic  strike  lies  in  the  inconvenience  and 
loss  suffered  by  the  sympathizers. 

As  to  what  should  be  done  now  for  or  by  the  strikers, 
who  have,  in  spite  of  threats  and  temptations,  manfully 
held  out  —  and  they  are  more  than  50  per  cent  —  I  have 
already  given  my  opinion  to  the  Bengal  Provincial 
Congress  Committee.  And  by  that  I  wish  to  abide.  If  the 
strikers  struck  on  the  sole  issue  of  sympathy  for  the  out¬ 
raged  coolies  at  Chandpur  and  without  intimidating  their 
brethren,  they  had  every  moral  right  to  do  so,  and  they 
showed  an  unexpected  measure  of  patriotism  and  fellow- 
feeling.  I  hope  that  they  will  refuse  to  join  service,  until 
the  Government  have  fully  and  frankly  apologized,  and 
refunded  to  the  parties  concerned  the  moneys  paid  for  the 
repatriation  of  the  coolies. 

Young  India,  22-9-’21,  p.  297. 
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AUTHORIZED  AND  UNAUTHORIZED  STRIKES 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  “  Question  Box  ”) 

Q.  In  your  leading  article  of  March  30,  you  have 
hoped  that  passive  Satyagrahis  will  not  interfere  with  the 
course  of  the  struggle  by  “  precipitating  strikes  of  labou« 
rers  There  is  just  this  cryptic  word  “  precipitating  ”  and 
nothing  more.  When  I  read  it  first,  I  did  not  particularly 
notice  it.  But  I  had  to  do  a  lot  of  explaining  later.  Unless 
a  very  careful  reader  or  one  trained  to  understand  your 
way  of  thought  and  expression,  one  is  likely  to  go  astray. 
One  may  miss  the  force  of  the  word  'precipitating  and 
understand-  it  as  if  you  frowned  upon  all  strikes  of 
labourers. 

With  the  recent  Ahmedabad  fight  for  a  war  bonus,  no 
one  would  be  entitled  to  regard  you  as  an  opponent  of 
labourers’  strikes  as  such.  The  strike  in  Ahmedabad  was 
indeed  averted,  but  you  had  approved  of  it  and  the  wor¬ 
kers  realized  their  demands.  The  work  in  Ahmedabad  was 
done  methodically.  There  was  proper  presentation  and 
working  out  of  labour’s  demands,  completing  of  arbitra¬ 
tion,  full  notice  and  balloting  of  the  over  hundred  thousand 
votes  on  the  question  of  the  strike.  I  believe  that,  if  after 
such  methodical  work  a  strike  cannot  be  averted,  you  will 
approve  of  it  and  only  assure  yourself  that  there  is  no 
violence. 

A.  You  are.  right.  I  consider  myself  to  be  an  expert 
in  organized  strikes.  My  first  successful  attempt  was  made 
in  South  Africa  under  most  adverse  circumstances.  I  im¬ 
proved  the  technique  in  Ahmedabad.  I  do  not  claim  to  have 
reached  perfection.  I  know  that  strikes  can  be  made  irresis¬ 
tible.  I  have  discountenanced  only  unauthorized  strikes. 
The  Congress  has  not  gained  control  over  labour.  Some 
Congressmen  have.  Almost  all  the  strike  leaders  have  their 
own  methods.  All  of  them  are  not  non-violent.  Some  are 
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ruled  by  selfish  considerations.  Some  others  are  unscrupu¬ 
lous.  What  I,  therefore,  ask  for  is  at  least  passive,  if  not 
active,  co-operation.  I  shall  not  need  strikes  for  the  purpose 
of  the  struggle.  What  shape  mass  civil  disobedience  will 
take,  if  it  ever  comes,  I  cannot  say.  But  I  can  say  what  it 
will  never  do  if  I  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  know  that, 
if  the  Congress  had  non-violent  control  over  all  labour  in 
India,  the  Congress  could  become  far  more  powerful  than 
it  is  today.  That  control  will  come  when  the  Congress  has 
one  policy  about  labour  and  has  enough  workers  to  give 
effect  to  it. 

Harijan ,  20-4-’40,  p.  93. 
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SWEEPERS’  STRIKE 
I 

There  are  certain  matters  in  which  strikes  would  be 
wrong.  Sweepers’  grievances  come  in  this  category.  I  do 
not  want  to  go  into  others  here.  My  opinion  against 
sweepers’  strikes  dates  back  to  about  1897  when  I  was  in 
Durban.  A  general  strike  was  mooted  there  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  arose  as  to  whether  scavengers  should  join  it.  My 
vote  was  registered  against  the  proposal.  Just  as  man  can¬ 
not  live  without  air  so  too  he  cannot  exist  for  long  if  his 
home  and  surroundings  are  not  clean.  One  or  other  epi¬ 
demic  is  bound  to  break  out  especially  when  modern 
drainage  is  put  out  of  action. 

Therefore  I  was  perturbed  when  I  read  about  the 
sweepers’  strike  in  Bombay.  Fortunately  it  has  come  to  an 
end.  I  understand,  however,  that  the  sweepers,  both  men 
and  women,  refused  to  submit  their  case  to  arbitration. 

In  spite  of  my  close  attachment  to  sweepers,  better 
because  of  it,  I  must  denounce  the  coercive  methods  they 
are  said  to  have  employed.  They  will  thereby  be  losers  in 
the  long  run.  City  folk  will  not  always  be  cowed  down.  If 
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I 

they  were,  it  would  mean  the  collapse  of  municipal  admini¬ 
stration.  Coercion  cannot  but  result  in  the  end  in  chaos.  An 
impartial  tribunal  for  settling  disputes  should  always  be 
accepted.  Refusal  is  a  sign  of  weakness.  A  bhangi  may  not 
give  up  his  work  even  for  a  day.  And  there  are  many  other 
ways  open  to  him  of  securing  justice. 

Townspeople  should,  on  the  other  hand,  forget  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  untouchability  and  learn  the  art  of 
cleaning  their  own  and  the  city’s  drains,  so  that  if  a  similar 
occasion  arises  they  are  not  non-plussed  and  can  render  the 
necessary  temporary  service.  They  may  not  be  coerced.  I 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  military  who  know  this  work 
should  be  used  for  such  emergency.  If  Swaraj  is  round  the 
bend,  we  can  now  look  upon  the  military  as  ours  and  need 
have  no  hesitation  in  taking  all  the  constructive  work  we 
can  from  them.  Up  till  now  they  have  only  been  employed 
in  indiscriminate  firing  on  us.  Today  they  must  plough  the 
land,  dig  wells,  clean  latrines  and  do  every  other  construc¬ 
tive  work  that  they  can,  and  thus  turn  the  people’s  hatred 
of  them  into  love. 

Now  that  the  hartal  is  at  an  end,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
one  to  stretch  out  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  bhangis , 
educate  them,  see  that  they  are  properly  housed,  permit 
them,  like  anyone  else,  to  live  wherever  they  choose,  look 
in  the  matter  of  an  equitable  wage  for  them  and  see  that 
justice  is  meted  out  to  them  without  their  having  to 
demand  it.  If  this  is  done  throughout  India  we  shall  defi¬ 
nitely  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  Swaraj  and  be  able  also 
to  maintain  it.  „ 

Harijan,  21-4-’46,  p.  96. 


II 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “A  Harijan’s  Letter”) 

A  Harijan  friend  complains  bitterly  about  my  article 
on  sweepers’  strike. 

His  first  complaint  is  that  I  have  given  up  the  sweet 
name  Harijan  and  used  bhangi  instead.  The  criticism 
shows  the  sensitive  nature  of  the  correspondent.  It  was  a 
Gujarati  ‘  untouchable  ’,  in  the  first  instance,  who  sugges¬ 
ted  the  name  ‘  Harijan  ’  to  me  and  I  willingly  adopted  it. 
This  does  not,  however,  mean  that  a  current  word  for  any 
sub-caste  may  never  be  used.  I  count  myself  a  Harijan  and 
it  pleases  me  to  call  myself  a  bhangi  among  them,  because 
that  is  the  lowest  caste  of  Harijans.  When  I  stayed  recently 
in  the  sweepers’  quarters  in  Delhi,  the  Harijans  there  too 
complained  against  the  use  of  the  word  bhangi.  They  sug¬ 
gested  mehtar.  I  tried  to  make  them  understand  that  it 
mattered  little  as  to  which  of  the  current  words  was  used 
for  the  same  occupation.  In  spite  of  being  considered  the 
lowest  occupation,  it  was  in  fact  the  highest,  inasmuch  as 
it  protected  health  and  they  should  be  indifferent  to  the 
name.  Whatever  the  origin  of  the  word  may  be,  bhangi  is 
in  my  opinion,  another  name  for  Shivji.  Whether  you  call 
a  sweeper,  a  mehtar  or  a  bhangi ,  like  Shivji  he  brings 
health  to  man.  The  one  brings  it  by  keeping  the  home 
clean,  the  other  cleanses  the  mind  of  man. 

The  second  criticism  is  more  serious.  Prejudices  are 
responsible  for  misunderstandings.  If  we  take  by  force 
even  that  to  which  we  are  entitled,  the  action  is  likely  to 
lead  to  a  quarrel.  We  may  not  even  be  able  to  digest  what 
we  get  by  force.  The  strikers  got  what  they  did  by  coer¬ 
cion.  At  least,  that  is  my  belief.  If  my  occupation  is  to  keep 
latrines  clean  and  I  refused  to  do  the  work,  can  it  be  termed 
anything  other  than  coercion  ?  Of  course,  I  am  not  bound 
to  take  up  the  job  of  cleaning  latrines  and  I  may  be  said 
to  have  every  right  to  lay  down  my  conditions  of  service. 
But  according  to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  laying  down  of 
conditions  is  not  an  absolute  right.  Even  if  such  an  abso¬ 
lute  right  would  be  permitted,  it  might  not  be  proper  to 
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use  it  under  certain  circumstances.  But  I  do  not  want  to 
enter  into  the  justification  of  this  reasoning.  I  tried  to 
show  in  my  article  the  duties  of  bhangis  as  well  a£  of  citi¬ 
zens.  I  have  often  said  that  every  kind  of  injustice  is  meted 
out  to  bhangis.  I  have  no  doubt  that  citizens  do  not  fulfil 
their  obligations  to  them.  Thus  it  is  their  duty  to  see  that 
Harijans’  dwellings  are  built  properly,  the  means  employed 
for  cleaning  are  decent ;  that  they  have  a  special  working 
uniform  given  to  them  ;  that  they  and  their  children  have 
facilities  for  education  etc.  These  and  other  problems 
should  be  solved  without  loss  of  time.  The  bhangis  may  not 
go  on  strike  for  lack  of  these  amenities' but  it  is  up  to  all 
citizens  to  raise  their  voice  on  behalf  of  them. 

Yet  another  criticism  is  directed  against  my  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  use  of  the  military  to  do  sweepers’  work.  I  do 
not  see  any  wrong  in  what  I  said.  I  have  re-read  my  article 
and  am  not  willing  to  withdraw  one  single  word  of  it.  I 
do  not  regret  having  written  as  I  did.  I  advise  Harijan 
friends  to  read  it  in  the  proper  spirit.  If  they  do  so,  they 
will  see  that  my  feelings  on  their  behalf  have  undergone 
no  change. 

Harijan,  12-5-’46,  p.  125. 
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PROPRIETY  OP  STRIKES  BY  BHANGIS 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  “Question  Box”  under 
the  caption  “  Bhangi  Strikes  ”) 

A  writer,  who  has  asked  the  question  about  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  looting,  asks  also  what  the  poor  sweeper  is  to  do 

when  everything  else  fails.  He  indignantly  asks  : 

“  Is  the  bhangi  to  continue  his  service  on  starvation  wages, 
living  in  dirt  and  squalor  ?  ” 

The  question  is  appropriate.  I  claim  that  in  such  cases 
the  proper  remedy  is  not  a  strike  but  a  notice  to  the  public 
in  general  and  the  employing  corporation  in  particular 
that  the  bhangis  must  give  up  the  sweeping  service  which 
consigns  those  reserved  for  that  service  to  a  life  of  starva¬ 
tion  and  all  it  means.  There  is  a  wide  distinction  between 
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a  strike  and  an  entire  discontinuation  (not  suspension)  of 
service.  A  strike  is  a  temporary  measure  in  expectation  of 
relief.  Discontinuance  is  giving  up  of  a  particular  job 
because  there  is  no  expectation  of  relief.  Proper  disconti¬ 
nuance  presupposes  fair  notice  on  the  one  hand  and  pros¬ 
pect  of  better  wages  and  freedom  from  squalor  and  dirt  on 
the  other.  This  will  wake  up  society  from  its  disgraceful 
slumber  resulting  in  a  proper  scavenging  of  the  over¬ 
growth  that  has  smothered  public  conscience.  At  a  stroke 
the  bhangis  will  raise  scavenging  to  a  fine  art  and  give  it 
the  status  it  should  have  had  long  ago. 

Harijan,  23-6-’46,  p.  189. 
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STRIKES  BY  POLICE 

(From  “  Gandhiji’s  Bihar  Tour  Diary  ”) 

Gandhiji  referred  to  the  police  strike,  and  said  that 
the  police,  like  the  scavengers,  should  never  go  on  strike. 
Theirs  was  an  essential  service  and  they  should  render 
that  service  irrespective  of  pay. 

There  were  many  other  effective  and  honourable 
means  of  getting  grievances  redressed.  If  he  was  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  he  would  offer  the  strikers  nothing  whatever 
under  the  threat  of  a  strike,  which  implied  force.  He  would 
give  them  the  choice  of  an  impartial  arbitration,  without 
any  condition. 

“  It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  India  if  the  military,  includ¬ 
ing  the  police,  rule  India,”  Gandhiji  said.  He  hoped  the 
police  would  call  off  their  strike  unconditionally,  and 
request  the  Ministry  to  appoint  an  impartial  arbitrator  to 
investigate  their  case. 

Gandhiji  also  appealed  to  the  policemen  not  to  behave 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  behaving  then.  Every 
policeman,  he  said,  was  a  servant  of  the  people,  and  his 
duty  was  to  behave  like  the  Khudai  Khidmatgars.  Police¬ 
men  were  the  custodians  of  law. 

Harijan ,  13-4-’47,  p.  106  at  p.  107. 
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STRIKES  —  ECONOMIC  AND  POLITICAL 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  Strikes  ”) 

The  statement  in  the  daily  Press  that  I  had  approved 
of  the  postal  strike  is  not  true.  One  day  a  postman  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  just  say  Vande  Mataram  to  me.  Kanu 
Gandhi  brought  him  to  me.  The  visitor,  however,  asked 
for  my  blessings  for  the  postmen’s  strike  which  had  just 
then  commenced.  I  said  to  him  that  if  the  strike  was  justi¬ 
fied  and  if  they  conducted  themselves  absolutely  peace¬ 
fully,  they  must  succeed.  This  was  no  approval  of  the 
particular  strike.  Apart,  however,  from  what  I  said  and 
apart  from  the  merits  of  the  postmen’s  strike,  I  feel  that  as 
an  expert  in  successful  strikes  of  an  absolutely  peaceful 
nature,  I  owe  it  to  the  conductor  of  this  strike  as  those 
of  all  others  and  the  public  to  state  the  conditions  of 
successful  strikes. 

Obviously  there  should  be  no  strike  which  is  not  justi¬ 
fiable  on  merits.  No  unjust  strike  should  succeed.  All 
public  sympathy  must  be  withheld  from  such  strikes. 

The  public  has  no  means  of  judging  the  merits  of  a 
strike,  unless  it  is  backed  by  impartial  persons  enjoying 
public  confidence.  Interested  men  cannot  judge  the  merits 
of  their  own  case.  Hence,  there  must  be  an  arbitration 
accepted  by  the  parties  or  a  judicial  adjudication.  As  a  rule, 
the  matter  does  not  come  before  the  public  when  there  is 
accepted  arbitration  or  adjudication.  Cases  have,  however, 
happened  when  haughty  employers  have  ignored  awards 
or  misguided  employees,  conscious  of  their  power  to  assert 
themselves,  have  done  likewise  and  have  decided  upon 
forcible  extortion. 

Strikes  for  economic  betterment  should  never  have  a 
political  end  as  an  ulterior  motive.  Such  a  mixture  never 
advances  the  political  end  and  generally  brings  trouble 
upon  strikers,  even  when  they  do  not  dislocate  public  life, 
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as  in  the  case  of  public  utility  services,  such  as  the  postal 
strike.  The  Government  may  suffer  some  inconvenience, 
but  will  not  come  to  a  standstill.  Rich  persons  will  put  up 
expensive  postal  services  but  the  vast  masses  of  the  poor 
people  will  be  deprived  during  such  a  strike  of  a  conve¬ 
nience  of  primary  importance  to  which  they  have  become 
used  for- generations.  Such  strikes  can  only  take  place  when 
every  other  legitimate  means  has  been  adopted  and  failed. 

In  the  present  case  we  have  National  Provincial 
Governments.  Postmen  should  consult  these  Governments 
before  resorting  to  the  extreme  step.  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
Shri  Balasaheb  Kher,  Shri  Mangaldas  Pakwasa  and  Sardar 
Vallabhbhai  Patel  have  intervened.  If  their  advice  has  been 
rejected  by  the  men,  they  have  taken  a  serious  and  dange¬ 
rous  step.  If  all  these  powerful  unions  disregard  their  own 
Governments  and  the  Working  Committee  members,  they 
disown  the  Congress.  They  have  a  right  to  do  so,  if  the 
Congress  sells  their  interest. 

Sympathetic  strikes  must  be  taboo  until  it  is  conclu¬ 
sively  proved  that  the  affected  men  have  exhausted  all  the 
legitimate  means  at  their  disposal  and  until  the  Congress 
has  been  proved  to  have  betrayed  or  neglected  their  inte¬ 
rest  or  until  the  Congress  has  called  for  sympathetic 
strikes,  in  order  to  secure  justice  from  obdurate  and  un¬ 
sympathetic  authorities. 

One  hears  of  strikes  all  over  the  country  to  paralyze 
the  Government.  This  paralysis  is  an  extreme  political 
step,  open  only  to  a  body  like  the  Congress,  not  even  to 
unions,  however  powerful  they  may  be.  If  the  Congress  is 
the  people’s  arm  par  excellence  for  the  purpose  of  winning 
independence,  paralyzing  action  should  be  retained  solely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Congress. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  Congress  is  engaged  in 
making  a  success  of  the  proposed  Constituent  Assembly. 
There  are  interminable  difficulties  in  the  way.  Paralyzing 
strikes  must  seriously  hamper  Congress  action. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  that  -political  strikes 
must  be  treated  on  their  own  merits  and  must  never  be 
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mixed  with  or  related  to  economic  strikes.  Political  strikes 
have  a  definite  place  in  non-violent  action.  They  are  never 
taken  up  haphazard.  They  must  be  open,  never  led  by 
gooudaism.  They  are  calculated  never  to  lead  to  violence. 

Therefore,  my  humble  suggestion  to  all  strikers  is  to 
make  a  frank  declaration  of  submission  to  arbitration  or 
adjudication,  to  seek  the  guidance  of  the  Congress  and 
abide  by  its  advice  and  for  all  sympathetic  strikers  to  stop, 
whilst  the  Congress  is  engaged  in  making  the  contem¬ 
plated  Constituent  Assembly  a  success  and  while  Provin¬ 
cial  National  Governments  are  functioning. 

Harijan,  ll-8-’46,  p.  256. 
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MUTINY  IN  THE  NAVY 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  Gandhiji’s  Press  Statements  ”) 

I 

I  have  followed  the  events  now  happening  in  India 
with  painful  interest.  This  mutiny  in  the  Navy  and  what  is 
following  is  not,  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  non-violent  ac¬ 
tion.  Inasmuch  as  a  single  person  is  compelled  to  shout 
“  Jai  Hind  ”  or  any  popular  slogan,  a  nail  is  driven  into 
the  coffin  of  Swaraj  in  terms  of  the  dumb  millions  of  India. 
Destruction  of  churches  and  the  like  is  not  the  way  to 
Swaraj  as  defined  by  the  Congress.  Burning  of  tramcars 
and  other  property,  insulting  and  injuring  Europeans,  is 
not  non-violence  of  the  Congress  type,  much  less  mine,  if 
and  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  different  from  the  Congress.  Let 
the  known  and  unknown  leaders  of  this  thoughtless  orgy 
of  violence  know  what  they  are  doing  and  then  follow  their 
bent.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  India  of  the  Congress  spoke  to 
the  world  of  winning  Swaraj  through  non-violent  action 
and  belied  her  word  in  action  and  that  too,  at  the  critical 
period  in  her  life.  I  have  deliberately  used  the  adjective 
“  thoughtless  ”.  For,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  thoughtful, 
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violent  action.  What  I  see  happening  now  is  not  thought¬ 
ful.  If  the  Indian  members  of  the  Navy  know  and  appre¬ 
ciate  non-violence,  the  way  of  non-violent  resistance  can 
be  dignified,  manly  and  wholly  effective,  if  it  is  corporate. 
For  the  individual  it  always  is.  Why  should  they  continue 
to  serve  if  service  is  humiliating  for  them  or  India  ?  Action 
like  this  I  have  called  non-violent  non-co-operation.  As 
it  is,  they  are  setting  a  bad  and  unbecoming  example  for 
India. 

A  combination  between  Hindus  and  Muslims  and 
others  for  the  purpose  of  violent  action  is  unholy  and  will 
lead  to  and  probably  is  a  preparation  for  mutual  violence 
—  bad  for  India  and  the  world. 

The  rulers  have  declared  their  intention  to  ‘  quit ’  in 
favour  of  Indian  rule.  Let  the  action  be  not  delayed  by  a 
moment  because  of  the  exhibition  of  distressful  unrest 
which  has  been  lying  hidden  in  the  breast.  Their  might  is 
unquestioned.  Its  use  beyond  the  bare  requirement  will  be 
unworthy  and  even  wicked  if  it  is  made  to  suppress  the 
people  or  a  portion  of  them.  The  people  have  been  far  too 
long  under  the  foreign  heel. 

Harijan,  3-3-’46,  p.  30. 


II 

I  congratulate  Shrimati  Aruna  Asaf  Ali  on  her  coura¬ 
geous  refutation  of  my  statement  on  the  happenings  in 
Bombay.  Except  for  the  fact  that  she  represents  not  only 
herself  but  also  a  fairly  large  body  of  underground  wor¬ 
kers,  I  would  not  have  noticed  her  refutation,  if  only 
because  she  is  a  daughter  of  mine  —  not  less  so  because 
not  born  to  me  or  because  she  is  a  rebel.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  her  on  several  occasions  while  she  was  under¬ 
ground.  I  admired  her  bravery,  resourcefulness  and  burn¬ 
ing  love  of  the  country.  But  my  admiration  stopped  there. 
I  did  not  like  her  being  underground.  I  do  not  appre¬ 
ciate  any  underground  activity.  I  know  that  millions 
cannot  go  underground.  Millions  need  not.  A  select  few 
may  fancy  that  they  will  bring  Swaraj  to  the  millions  by 
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secretly  directing  their  activity.  Will  this  not  be  spoon¬ 
feeding  ?  Only  open  challenge  and  open  activity  is  for  all 
to  follow.  Real  Swaraj  must  be  felt  by  all  —  man,  woman 
and  child.  To  labour  for  that  consummation  is  true  revolu¬ 
tion.  India  has  become  a  pattern  for  all  exploited  races 
of  the  earth,  because  India’s  has  been  an  open,  unarmed 
effort  which  demands  sacrifice  from  all  without  inflicting 
injury  on  the  usurper.  The  millions  in  India  would  not 
have  been  awakened  but  for  the  open,  unarmed  struggle. 
Every  deviation  from  the  straight  path  has  meant  a  tempo¬ 
rary  arrest  of  the  evolutionary  revolution. 

I  do  not  read  the  1942  events  as  does  the  brave  lady. 
It  was  good  that  the  people  rose  spontaneously.  It  was  bad 
that  some  or  many  resorted  to  violence.  It  makes  no  diffe¬ 
rence  that  Shri  Kishorlal  Mashruwala,  Kakasaheb  and 
other  workers,  in  their  impatient  zeal  for  the  moment,  mis¬ 
interpreted  .non-violence.  That  they  did  so,  only  shows 
how  delicate  an  instrument  non-violence  is.  My  analogy  is 
not  meant  to  cast  any  reflection  on  any  person.  Every  one 
acted  as  he  or  she  thought  best.  Supineness  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  organized  violence  would  have  meant 
cowardice.  I  would  be  weak  and  wrong  if  I  failed  to  give 
my  estimate  of  the  doings  of  1942. 

Aruna  would  “  rather  unite  Hindus  and  Muslims  at 
the  barricade  than  on  the  constitution  front”.  Even  in 
terms  of  violence,  this  is  a  misleading  proposition.  If  the 
union  at  the  barricade  is  honest,  there  must  be  union  also 
at  the  constitutional  front.  Fighters  do  not  always  live  at 
the  barricade.  They  are  too  wise  to  commit  suicide.  The 
barricade  life  has  always  to  be  followed  by  the  constitu¬ 
tional.  That  front  is  not  taboo  for  ever. 

Emphatically  it  betrays  want  of  foresight  to  disbelieve 
British  declarations  and  precipitate  a  quarrel  in  anticipa¬ 
tion.  Is  the  official  deputation  coming  to  deceive  a  great 
nation  ?  It  is  neither  manly  nor  womanly  to  think  so.  What 
would  be  lost  by  waiting  ?  Let  the  official  deputation  prove 
for  the  last  time  that  British  declarations  are  unreliable. 
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The  nation  will  gain  by  trusting.  The  deceiver  loses  when 
there  is  correct  response  from  the  deceived. 

Let  us  face  facts.  The  coming  mission  is  claimed  to 
be  a  friendly  mission,  entertaining  the  hope  that  they  will 
discover  a  constitutional  method  of  delivery.  The  problem 
is  knotty,  probably  the  knottiest  that  has  ever  confronted 
statesmen.  It  is  possible  that  the  mission  will  put  forth  an 
insoluble  conundrum.  So  much  the  worse  for  them.  If  they 
are  intent  upon  finding  an  honest  way  out  of  the  difficulties 
of  their  own  creation,  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  a  way.  But 
the  nation  too  has  to  play  the  game.  If  it  does,  the  barri¬ 
cade  must  be  left  aside,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  I  appeal 
to  Aruna  and  her  friends  to  make  wise  use  of  the  power 
their  bravery  and  sacrifice  have  given  them. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  relief  that  the  ratings  have 
listened  to  Sardar  Patel’s  advice  to  surrender.  They  have 
not  surrendered  their  honour.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  in 
resorting  to  mutiny  they  were  badly  advised.  If  it  was  for 
grievance,  fancied  or  real,  they  should  have  waited  for 
the  guidance  and  intervention  of  political  leaders  of  their 
choice.  If  they  mutinied  for  the  freedom  of  India  they  were 
doubly  wrong.  They  could  not  do  so  without  a  call  from 
a  prepared  revolutionary  party.  They  were  thoughtless 
and  ignorant  if  they  believed  that  by  their  might,  they 
would  deliver  India  from  foreign  domination. 

Aruna  is  right  when  she  says  that  the  fighters  this 
time  showed  grit  as  never  before.  But  grit  becomes  fool¬ 
hardiness  when  it  is  untimely  and  suicidal  as  this  was. 

She  is  entitled  to  say  that  the  people  “  are  not  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  ethics  of  violence  or  non-violence  ”,  but  the 
people  are  very  much  interested  in  knowing  the  way 
which  will  bring  freedom  to  the  masses  —  violence  or  non¬ 
violence.  The  people  have,  however  imperfectly,  hitherto 
gone  the  way  of  non-violence.  Aruna  and  her  comrades 
have  to  ask  themselves  every  time  whether  the  non-vio¬ 
lent  way  has  or  has  not  raised  India  from  her  slumber  of 
ages  and  created  in  them  a  yearning,  very  vague  perhaps, 
for  Swaraj.  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  only  one  answer. 
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There  are  other  passages  in  Shrimati  Aruna’s  state¬ 
ment  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  betray  confusion  of 
thought.  But  their  treatment  can  wait. 

Needless  to  say  that  I  have  dealt  with  the  message 
believing  it  to  represent  her  opinion.  If  it  does  not,  I 
apologize  to  her  in  advance.  My  argument,  however,  is 
not  affected  even  if  it  is  found  that  the  reporter  has  not 
correctly  interpreted  her.  For  my  argument  is,  after  all, 
impersonal  and  directed  only  to  the  portions  which  are 
calculated  to  mislead  the  public,  irrespective  of  their 
authorship. 

Harijan,  3-3-’46,  p.  31. 
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IN  JUSTIFICATION  OF  THE  ADVICE  TO 

THE  RATINGS 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  Conflict  of  Ideas  ”) 

“  She  was  unable  to  understand  Gandhiji  calling  upon 
/  R.I.N.  ratings  to  resign  if  their  condition  was  humiliating. 
If  they 'did  that  they  would  have  to  give  up  their  only 
means  of  livelihood.  Moreover,  they  were  fighting  for 
principles.  If  they  resigned  now  there  would  be  hundreds 
in  these  days  of  unemployment  to  take  their  places  who 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  discrimination  and  treatment 
and  the  R.I.N.  ratings  would  not  have  achieved  anything. 
It  simply  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  Congressmen  who 
were  themselves  going  to  the  legislatures  to  ask  the  ratings 
to  give  up  their  jobs.  It  does  not  help  the  cause  of  the 
country  at  all.” 

Every  one  of  the  statements  quoted  above  from 
Arunabehn’s  Press  interview  is  contrary  to  the  views 
generally  held  by  or  attributed  to  Congressmen.  Whether 
she  really  holds  or  does  not  hold  the  views  put  into  her 
mouth  is  irrelevant  here.  For  the  moment  it  is  enough  to 
examine  them  on  their  merits  and  to  show  that  the}^  are 
wholly  inconsistent  with  Congress  resolutions. 
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*  » 

The  first  principle  of  non-violent  action  as  propoun¬ 
ded  in  the  Congress  resolution  of  1920  at  its  special  session 
in  Calcutta  under  the  late  Lala  Lajpatrai  is  that  of  non- 
co-operation  with  everything  humiliating.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  R.LN.  was  founded  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ruled.  The  men  went  with  their  eyes  open.  Discri¬ 
mination  stares  one  in  the  face.  It  cannot  be  avoided  if 
one  enters  the  service  which  is  frankly  organized  to  keep 
India  under  subjection.  One  may,  one  ought  to,  try  to  mend 
the  conditions.  That  is  possible  only  up  to  a  point.  That 
cannot  be  achieved  through  mutiny.  Mutiny  may  conceiv¬ 
ably  succeed  but  the  success  can  only  avail  the  mutineers 
and  their  kin,  not  the  whole  of  India.  And  the  lesson  would 
be  a  bad  inheritance.  Discipline  will  be  at  least  as  neces¬ 
sary  under  Swaraj  as  it  is  now.  India  under  successful 
mutineers  would  be  cut  up  into  warring  factions  exhaus¬ 
ted  by  internecine  strife. 

India  of  the  Congress  has  made  little  headway  in  the 
appreciation  of  the  fight  for  Swaraj,  if  it  is  true  that  hun¬ 
dreds  would  take  their  places  if  the  present  ratings 
resigned  in  pursuance  of  their  campaign  against  humilia-% 
tion.  Can  we  have  Swaraj  for  the  masses  if  we  are  so  degra¬ 
ded  that  hundreds  of  us  are  ready  to  swallow  humiliation 
even  to  the  extent  of  taking  the  places  of  humiliated  fellow- 
'  men  ?  The  very  thought  is  unworthy  of  Congressmen  and 
that  too  at  the  moment  when  Swaraj  is  believed  to  be 
within  sight. 

Those  who  hold  that  enlistment  in  the  R.I.N.  is  their  .. 
only  means  of  livelihood  must  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of 
them.  A  soldier’s  is  a  hard  life.  He  is  disciplined  to  work 
in  co-operation  and  trained  to  work  with  the  pickaxe  and 
the  spade.  Such  a  one  will  disdain  to  think  that  apart  from 
soldiering  he  has  no  means  of  livelihood.  We  have  a  poor 
opinion  of  soldiers,  if  we  think  that  they  cannot  earn  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow.  A  labourer  is  any  day 
worthy  of  his  hire.  What  is,  however,  true  is  that  a  soldier 
out  of  his  calling  will  lack  the  glamour  and  the  amenities 
provided  for  him.  We  have  wasted  precious  twenty-five 
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years  if  we  have  not  yet  stripped  the  profession  of  killing 
*  and  destroying  of  the  thick  coat  of  varnish  that  has 
covered  it  for  so  long. 

Aruna  Asaf  Ali  has  been  reported  to  have  said  that 
the  ratings  would  have  gained  nothing  by  resigning.  Well, 
they  would  have  gained  honour  and  dignity  if  they  had 
manfully  given  up  their  job  and  taught  the  citizens  of 
Bombay  the  way  to  save  honour  and  .dignity,  and  they 
would  have  spared  Bombay  the  senseless  destruction  of 
life,  property  and  very  precious  foodstuffs.  Surely  this 
would  have  been  an  achievement  not  quite  beneath  notice. 

The  last  statement  in  the  reported  interview  is  surely 
a  confusion  of  thought.  Congressmen  going  to  the  legis¬ 
latures  for  conserving  the  honour  and  liberty  of  the 
country  is  not  the  same  as  ratings  serving  for  their  liveli¬ 
hood  with  the  possibility  of  being  used  against  their  own 
countrymen  and  their  liberty.  Congressmen  who  go  to  the 
legislatures  are  representatives  elected  by  their  voters ‘and 
they  go  even  if  it  is  only  to  prevent  those  from  going  who 
will  misrepresent  the  voters.  Going  to  the  legislatures  may 
be  altogether  bad,  but  there  can  be  no  such  comparison  as 
has  been  just  adverted  to. 

Harijan,  10-3-’46,  p.  36. 
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HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH  STRIKES 
IN  A  DEMOCRACY 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  “Weekly  Letter”  by 
Pyarelal  under  the  caption  “  The  Strike  Fever  ”) 

“  What  should  be  done  about  the  strikes  ?  ”  The 
Premier  of  one  of  the  Congress  Provinces  was  discussing 
the  present  strike  fever  with  Gandhi ji,  the  other  day.  He 
lamented  the  unwarranted  prolongation  of  a  particular 
strike. 

“  Does  it  mean  that  the  Congress  has  lost  its  hold  on 
the  people  ?  ”  asked  Gandhiji. 

“  No,  but  the  Congress  has  not  spoken  with  one  voice 
and  that  has  created  confusion  in  the  public  mind.” 
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“  If  the  strike  is  unjustified  on  merits,  it  should  be 
unequivocally  denounced,”  suggested  Gandhiji. 

“  By  whom  ?  ” 

££  By  the  Congress,  of  course.” 

££  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Congress  ?  ”  asked  the 
friend.  ££  The  Working  Committee  might  have.  It  has  not.” 

££  By  Congress,  I  mean  4the  400  millions  of  India 
speaking  through  the  Working  Committee,”  replied 
Gandhiji. 

A  militant  suffragette  who  happened  to  be  present 
here  joined  in  :  “  But  the  Working  Committee  no  longer 
speaks  with  one  voice,  thanks  to  your  choice  which  you 
have  imposed  upon  the  country.  You  have  stifled  demo¬ 
cracy,”  she  remarked. 

Gandhiji  explained  that  the  present  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  was  not  his  choice  but  that  of  the  Congress  Presi¬ 
dent  who  had  been  democratically  elected.  His  part  con¬ 
sisted  mainly  in  persuading  the  Congress  President  to 
exercise  his  choice  unfettered  by  consideration  of  persona¬ 
lities  or  the  old  tradition.  The  present  "Working  Committee 
could  not  stay  there  for  a  day  if  it  did  not  reflect  the  mind 
of  democracy.  The  only  condition  was  that  democracy 
should  be  wide  awake  and  functioning.  As  an  illustration, 
he  mentioned  the  case  of  Mr.  Churchill  who,  in  spite  of  his 
unique  victories  and  achievements,  had  been  set  aside  by 
the  British  people  the  moment  he  ceased  to  reflect  the 
nation’s  mind.  ££  The  return  of  labour  to  power  in  such 
overwhelming  strength  is  a  great  event  in  the  history  of 
political  democracy.  It  has  a  lesson  which  we  would  do 
well  to  take  to  heart,”  he  said. 

Another  in  the  company  suggested  that  some  sinister 
influence  was  at  the  back  of  the  present  strike  fever.  The 
motive  was  not  economic  but  political.  What  was  the 
remedy  ? 

“  You  should  reason  with  the  strikers,”  replied 
Gandhiji,  ££  warn  them  of  the  danger  and  resign  if  they  or 
the  people  at  large  do  not  listen  to  you.” 
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“  But  we  have  a  responsibility  to  the  country.  Shall 
we  be  justified  in  abandoning  the  country  to  sinister 
influences,  who  in  fact  want  the  Congress  to  go  out  of  office 
and  want  to  create  chaos  ?  ”  persisted  the  friend. 

“  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  democracy  carr  func¬ 
tion,”  replied  Gandhiji.  “  It  will  educate  the  people.  Sinis¬ 
ter  influences  will  not  flourish  if  popular  support  is  not 
lacking.  Once  the  people  realize  that  the  Congress  won’t 
carry  on  its  rule  by  force,  they  will  cease  to  act  thought¬ 
lessly  or  in  an  irresponsible  manner  and  the  sinister  in¬ 
fluence  will  be  sterilized.” 

Harijan,  18-8-’46,  p.  262. 
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PICKETING 

Picketing  is  a  dharma  only  when  it  is  absolutely  non¬ 
violent.  Those  who  have  no  faith  in  non-violence  had 
better  give  it  up  altogether.  I  can  find  out  ways  and  means 
of  combating  the  inroads  of  foreign  cloth  even  though 
there  be  no  picketing,  but  I  vow  for  certain  that  boycott 
brought  about  by  violent  picketing  is  bound  to  fail  in  the 
end.  It  was  this  knowledge  that  induced  me  last  March  to 
entrust  picketing  of  foreign  cloth  shops  and  drink  and 
drug  shops  to  women  who  are  instinctively  non-violent. 
Violence  in  picketing  can  be  both  active  and  passive.  The 
passive  type  can  be  more  dangerous  than  the  active.  Both 
must  be  shunned. 

Young  India,  19-2-’31,  p.  1. 


HOW  TO  DO  THE  PICKETING 


1.  At  least  ten  women  are  required  for  picketing  a 
liquor*  or  foreign  cloth  shop.  They  must  choose  a  leader 
from  among  themselves. 

2.  They  should  all  first  go  in  a  deputation  to  the 
dealer  and  appeal  to  him  to  desist  from  carrying  on  the 
traffic  and  present  him  with  leaflets  setting  forth  facts  and 
figures  regarding  drink  or  foreign  cloth,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Needless  to  say  the  leaflets  should  be  in  the  language 
understood  by  the  dealer. 

3.  If  the  dealer  refuses  to  suspend  traffic,  the  volun¬ 
teers  should  guard  the  shop  leaving  the  passage  free  and 
make  a  personal  appeal  to  the  would-be  purchasers. 

4.  The  volunteers  should  carry  banners  or  light 
boards  bearing  warnings  in  bold  letters  against  buying 
foreign  cloth  or  indulging  in  intoxicating  drinks,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

5.  Volunteers  should  be  as  far  as  possible  in  uni¬ 
forms. 

6.  Volunteers  •should  at  frequent  intervals  sing 
suitable  bhajans  bearing  on  the  subject. 

7.  Volunteers  should  prevent  compulsion  or  inter¬ 
ference  by  men.  ' 

8.  On  no  account  should  vulgarity,  abuse,  threat  or 
unbecoming  language  be  used. 

9.  The  appeal  must  always  be  to  the  head  and  the 
heart,  never  to  fear  of  force. 

10.  Men  should  on  no  account  congregate  near  the 
place  of  picketing  nor  block  the  traffic.  But  they  should 
carry  on  propaganda  generally  through  the  area  against 
foreign  cloth  and  drink.  They  should  help  and  organize 
processions  of  women  to  parade  through  the  area  carrying 
the  message  of  temperance  and  Khadi  and  the  necessity 
of  boycott  of  drink  and  foreign  cloth. 
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11.  There  should  be  at  the  back  of  these  picketing 
units  a  network  of  organization  for  spreading  the  message 
of  the  takli  and  the  Charkha,  and  thinking  out  new  leaflets 
and  new  lines  of  propaganda. 

12.  There  should  be  an  absolutely  accurate  and 
systematic  account  of  all  receipts  and  expenditure.  This 
should  be  periodically  audited.  This  again  should  be  done 
by  men  under  the  supervision  of  women.  The  whole 
scheme  presupposes  on  the  part  of  men  a  genuine  respect 
for  women  and  sincere  desire  for  their  rise. 

Young  India,  24-4-’30,  p.  144. 
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SOME  PICKETING  RULES 

(Appeared  in  the  columns  of  “  Notes  ”) 

In  picketing  foreign  cloth  or  intoxicating  drinks  and 
drugs,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  aim  is  to  convert 
the  addict  or  the  buyer.  Our  object  is  moral  and  economic 
reform.  The  political  consequence  is  but  a  by-product.  If 
Lancashire  ceased  to  send  us  its  cloth  and  the  Government 
ceased  to  use  the  abkari  revenue  for  any  purpose  save  that 
of  weaning  the  drunkard  or  opium-eater  from  his  vice, 
we  should  still  be  engaged  in  picketing  work  and  allied 
propaganda.  The  following  rules,  therefore,  must  be  read 
in  that  light : 

1.  In  picketing  shops  your  attention  must  be  rivetted 
on  the  buyer. 

2.  You  should  never  be  rude  to  the  buyer  or  the  seller. 

3.  You  may  not  attract  crowds  or  form  cordons. 

4.  Yours  must  be  a  silent  effort. 

5.  You  must  seek  to  win  over  the  buyer  or  the  seller 
by  your  gentleness,  not  by  the  awe  of  numbers. 

6.  You  may  not  obstruct  traffic. 

7.  You  may  not  cry  hai  hai  or  use  other  expressions 
of  shame. 
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8.  You  should  know  every  buyer  and  his  address  and 
occupation  and  penetrate  his  or  her  home  and  heart.  This 
presupposes  continuity  of  same  picketers. 

9.  You  should  try  to  understand  the  difficulties  of 
buyers  and  sellers  and  where  you  cannot  remove  them  you 
should  report  them  to  your  superiors. 

10.  If  you  are  picketing  foreign  cloth,  you  should 
have  some  Khadi  or  at  least  sample  book  with  prices  and 
should  know  the  nearest  Khadi  shop  to  which  you  could 
take  the  buyer.  If  the  buyer  does  not  wish  to  buy  Khadi 
and  insists  on  mill  cloth,  you  should  direct  the  buyer  to 
an  indigenous  mill  cloth  seller. 

11.  You  should  have  relevant  literature  upon  your 
person  for  distribution  among  the  buyers. 

12.  You  should  join  or  organize  processions,  lectures 
with  or  without  magic  lantern,  bhajan  parties  etc. 

13.  You  should  keep  an  accurate  diary  of  your  day’s 
work. 

14.  If  you  find  your  effort  failing  do  not  be  dis¬ 
heartened  but  rely  upon  the  universal  law  of  cause  and 
effect  and  be  assured  that  no  good  thought,  word  or  deed 
goes  fruitless.  To  think  well,  to  speak  well  is  ours,  reward 
is  in  the  hands  of  God. 

Note  :  If  you  think  of  any  other  rule,  please  forward 
it  to  me. 

Young  India,  19-3-’31,  p.  42. 
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SOME  MORE  PICKETING  RULES 

Congressmen  should  know  that  the  Government  of 
India  have  been  receiving  complaints  from  the  Provincial 
Governments  that  picketing  is  not  always  peaceful.  I  do 
not  know  how  far  these  complaints  are  justified.  But  we 
cannot  be  too  strict  in  the  observance  of  our  part  of  the 
Settlement  irrespective  of  how  the  authorities  implement 
their  part  of  it.  Let  us  realize  that  the  stricter  we  are,  the 
greater  will  be  our  prestige  and  strength.  I  therefore  repeat 
what  I  have  said  before  : 

1.  There  should  be  no  coercion  direct  or  indirect. 

2.  There  should  be  no  show  of  intimidation,  hence 
not  more  than  say  five  pickets  should  work  at  one  and  the 
same  place  at  a  time. 

3.  There  should  be  no  more  than  courteous  entreaty 
and  distribution  of  literature. 

4.  There  should  be  no  fine  levied  by  Congress  Com¬ 
mittees  for  breach  of  promises  by  foreign  cloth  dealers. 

5.  There  should  be  no  hooting  of  purchasers  of 
foreign  cloth. 

6.  There  should  be  no  cordons  formed  to  surround 
the  would-be  purchasers. 

7.  There  should  be  no  lying  down  to  block  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  customers  or  trollies  carrying  foreign  cloth. 

If  there  are  those  who  think  picketing  under  such 
restrictions  will  be  of  no  avail,  they  may  give  it  up  and  run 
the  risk  of  foreign  cloth  being  sold  under  their  noses.  It  is 
better  that  foreign  cloth  is  sold  than  that,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  sale  we  should  break  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the 
Settlement. 

Boycott  of  foreign  cloth  will  ultimately  succeed  only 
when  the  Congress  message  has  penetrated  the  masses  and 
the  Khadi  spirit  permeates  them.  The  real  work  of  propa¬ 
ganda  and  production  lies  in  the  villages. 
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We  should  remember  too  that  boycott  of  foreign  cloth 
is  pursued  for  its  great  economic  and  social  consequences. 
And  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  boycott  Japanese  or  Italian 
cloth  or  yarn  as  it  is  to  boycott  British  cloth  or  yarn. 
Indeed,  it  is  more  necessary  to  boycott  Japanese  cloth 
because  it  offers  greater  competition  both  to  Khadi  and 
indigenous  mill  cloth.  We  have  no  ill-will  against  Japan. 
We  pursue  foreign  cloth  boycott  because  it  is  an  economic 
necessity  for  the  nation. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  method  of  picketing, 
applies  equally  to  liquor  picketing.  That  too  depends  for 
its  ultimate  success  on  penetration  into  the  home  of  the 
drinkers. 

Young  India,  21-5-’31,  p.  116. 
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WHEN  IS  PICKETING  PEACEFUL? 

(Originally  appeared  in  “  Notes  ”) 

A  correspondent  writes  : 

“  I  find  that  here  in  Bombay  this  weapon  of  ‘  peaceful  picket¬ 
ing  ’  is  being  misused  on  the  ground  that  peaceful  picketing,  with 

whatsoever  just  or  unjust  object  it  may  be  resorted  to,  is  no 
* 

offence.  The  aggrieved  party  against  whom  such  picketing  is  aim¬ 
ed  at,  fails  to  get  any  protection  either  from  the  police  or  law. 
For  instance,  A  happens  to  be  a  shop-keeper.  B  an  employee  of  A, 
having  no  legal  claim  against  A,  threatens  A  with  picketing  his 
shop  in  case  A  does  not  accede  to  B’s  demands  and  actually  with 
the  help  of  C  and  D  posing  as  ‘  leaders  ’  starts  picketing  A’s  shop 
and  misleads  A’s  customers,  with  a  view  to  dissuading  them  from 
patronizing  A’s  shop.  Would  such  picketing,  even  though  there 
be  no  actual  plrysical  force  used,  be  termed  ‘  peaceful  ’  ?  ” 

I  cannot  speak  about  the  legality  of  such  picketing, 
but  I  can  say  that  such  picketing  cannot  be  called  peaceful, 
i.e.  non-violent.  All  picketing  without  indubitably  just 
cause  is  violent  even  though  no  plr^sical  force  is  used. 
Picketing  without  such  cause  becomes  a  nuisance  and  in¬ 
terferes  with  the  exercise  of  private  right.  Generally  no 
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picketing  should  be  resorted 'to  by  individuals  unless  it  is 
promoted  by  a  responsible  organization.  Picketing  like 
civil  disobedience  has  its  well-defined  limits  without  a 
strict  observance  of  which  it  becomes  illegitimate  and 
reprehensible. 

Harijan,  2-12-’39,  p.  363. 
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EVILS  OF  VIOLENT  PICKETING 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  Am  I  Self-deluded  ?  ”) 

A  friend  writes  saying  that  I  delude  myself  in  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  boycott  of  foreign  cloth  has  been  attained 
largely  through  non-violence.  I  must  deny  the  charge.  For 
I  am  not  unaware  of  the  violent  spirit  that  has  crept  into 
our  picketing.  In  my  opinion  any  contribution  made  by  vio¬ 
lent  picketing  will  be  found  to  be  not  only  transitory  but  is 
likely  to  lead  to  reactions  which  we  will  all  deplore.  ‘  There 
shall  be  no  compulsion  in  matters  of  trade  and  the  like/  is 
a  sound  maxim  of  conduct.  Picketing  is  a  valuable,  even 
indispensable  aid  to  conviction  and  conversion.  But  a  man 
who  yields  to  threat  or  physical  coercion  resents  it  and 
simply  awaits  a  suitable  opportunity  to  revert  to  his  ori¬ 
ginal  ways  and  resorts  to  reprisals  when  he  is  able  to 
exact  them.  I  wish  therefore  that  I  could  induce  the  reader 
to  share  my  belief  that  every  form  of  violence  is  harmful 
in  the  end  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  assimilate  only 
that  much  result  of  the  past  sufferings  which  was  obtained 
without  violence,  i.e.  through  the  voluntary  sufferings  of 
the  people. 

Young  India,  5-3-’31,  p.  1. 
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KISANS  AND  ZAMINDARS 
(By  M.  D .) 

“  The  difference  between  your  view  and  mine  is 
based  on  the  question  whether  the  zamindari  system  is 
to  be  mended  or  ended.  I  say  it  should  be  mended,  and  if 
it  cannot  be  mended,  it  would  end  itself.  You  say  that  it 
is  incapable  of  being  mended.”  In  these  words  Gandhiji 
summed  up  the  difference  between  the  Socialist  school, 
and  what  may  be  called  the  Satyagrahi  school,  before  an 
informal  meeting  of  Calcutta  Congressmen.  At  the  root 
of  the  various  questions  that  arise  on  the  subject  lies  this 
fundamental  difference,  and  the  answers  to  those  ques¬ 
tions  naturally  reflect  the  philosophy  which  the  replier 
holds.  Thus  one  of  the  questions  that  puzzles  many  is  : 

“  The  zamindars  and  mahajans  are  the  instruments  of 
the  bureaucracy.  They  have  always  sided  with  it  and  are 
an  obstacle  to  our  progress  and  freedom.  Why  should  not 
the  obstacle  be  removed  ?  ” 

To  this  Gandhiji’s  reply  reflecting  his  philosophy  was 
this:  “  They  are  indeed  part  and  parcel  of  the  bureaucracy. 
But  they  are  its  helpless  tools.  Must  they  for  ever  remain 
so  ?  We  may  do  nothing  to  put  Them  away  from  us.  If  they 

change  their  mentality,  their  services  can  be  utilized  for 

> 

the  nation.  If  they  will  not  change,  they  will  die  a  natural 
death.  If  we  have  non-violence  in  us,  we  will  not  frighten 
them.  We  have  to  be  doubly  careful  when  the  Congress  has 
power.” 

Q.  But  can’t  we  say  the  system  of  zamindari  is  an 
anachronism  and  should  go,  by  non-violent  means  of 
course  ? 

A .  Of  course  we  can.  The  question  is  *  must  we  ?  9 
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Why  can  we  not  say  to  the  zamindars,  ‘  These  are  the  evils 
which  we  ask  you  to 'remove  yourselves?  ’  I  admit  that 
this*  presumes  trust  in  human  nature. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  Permanent  Settlement 
should  remain  ?  . 

A.  No,  it  has  to  go.  The  way  to  make  the  Kisans 
happy  and  prosperous  is  to  educate  them  to  know  the 
reason  of  their  present  condition  and  how  to  mend  it.  We 
may  show  them  the  non-violent  way  or  the  violent.  The 
latter  may  look  tempting,  but  it  is  the  way  to  perdition  in 
the  long  run. 

Q.  But  don’t  you  agree  that  the  land  belongs  to  him 
who  tills  it  ? 

A.  I  do.  But  that  need  not  mean  that  the  zamindar 
should  be  wiped  out.  The  man  who  supplies  brains  and 
metal  is  as  much  a  tiller  as  the  one  who  labours  with  his 
hands.  What  we  aim  at,  or  should,  is  to  remove  the  present 
terrible  inequality  between  them. 

Q.  But  the  mending  process  may  be  very  long. 

A.  Seemingly  the  longest  process  is  often  the  short¬ 
est. 

Q.  But  why  not  parcel  out  the  land  among  the 
tillers  ? 

A.  That  is  a  hasty  thought.  The  land  is  today  in  their 
hands.  But  they  know  neither  their  rights  nor  how  to  exer¬ 
cise  them.  Supposing  they  were  told  neither  to  mpve  out 
of  the  land  nor  tp  pay  their  dues  to  the  zamindars,  do  you 
think  their  misery  would  be  over  ?  Surely  much  will  still 
remain  to  be  done,  I  suggest  that  that  should  be  under¬ 
taken  now  and  the  rest  will  follow  as  day  follows  night. 

That  led  to  the  question  of  the  Kisan  Sabhas,  their 
relations  with  the  Congress,  their  scope  and  their  function. 

“0My  opinion,”  said  Gandhiji,  “  is  clear-cut,  since  I 
have  worked  among  the  Kisans  and  labour  all  my  life. 
There  is  nothing  constitutionally  wrong  in  the  Congress 
allowing  the  Kisan  Sabhas  to  work  independently  nor  in 
allowing  the  office-bearers  of  the  Kisan  Sabhas  to  be  office¬ 
bearers  of  the  Congress  for  they  will  come  in  the  usual 
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way.  But  my  study  of  separate  Kisan  organizations  has  led 
me  definitely  to  the  conclusion  that"  they  are  not  working 
for  the  interests  of  the  Kisans  but  are  organized  only  with 
a  view  to  capturing  the  Congress  organization.  They  can 
do  even  this  by  leading  the  Kisans  along  the  right  chan¬ 
nels,  but  I  am  afraid  they  are  misleading  them.  If  the 
Kisans  and  their  leaders  will  capture  the  Congress  by 
doing  nothing  but  authorized  Congress  work,  there  is  no 
harm.  But  if  they  do  so  by  making  false  registers,  storming 
meetings  and  so  on,  it  would  be  something  like  Fascism. 

“  But  the  main  question  is  whether  you  want  the 
Kisan  Sabhas  to  strengthen  the  Congress  or  to  weaken 
it,  to  use  the  Kisans’  organization  to  capture  the  Congress 
or  to  serve  the  Kisans,  whether  the  Sabha  is  to  be  a  rival 
organization  working  apparently  in  the  name  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  or  one  carrying  out  the  Congress  programme  and 
policy.  If  it  is  really  a  rival  organization  and  Congress 
organization  only  in  name,  it's  strength  and  energy  will  be 
utilized  in  resisting  the  Congress  and  those  of  the  Congress 
will  be  utilized  in  resisting  the  Kisan  Sabha,  with  the 
result  that  the  poor  Kisans  will  be  ground  between  the. 
two  millstones.” 

Harijan,  23-4-’38,  p.  85. 
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AMELIORATING  THE  LOT  OF  THE 
AGRICULTURISTS 

(A  question  and  answer  thereto  from  the  article  entitled  “  A 
Patriot’s  Wail  ”  are  reproduced  below) 

Q.  In  your  weeklies,  you  write  nothing  about  the 
agriculturists,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  of 
India.  In  most  parts  of  India  the  agriculturist  is  a„  mere 
tenant,  at  the  mercy  of  the  Zamindar  and  dragging  on  a 
miserable  existence.  Do  not  you  think  these  Zamindars 
and  Talukdars  are  a  pest  in  the  country  ?  Cannot  we  solve 
the  problem  by  dispossessing  these  Zamindars  and  distri¬ 
buting  their  land  among  the  poor  ?  The  headman  and 
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sowcar  are  another  pest.  They  exploit  the  agriculturist 
on  all  occasions. 

A.  I  have  not  been  writing  much  about  the  agricul¬ 
turists  advisedly.  For  I  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  do  anything  for  them  today.  There  are  a  thousand  and 
one  things  that  need  to  be  done  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
lot  of  the  agriculturists.  But  so  long  as  the  reins  of  Govern¬ 
ment  are  not  in  the  hands  of  agriculturists’  representa¬ 
tives,  i.e.  so  long  as  we  have  no  Swaraj  —  Dharmaraj  that 
amelioration  is  very  difficult  if  not  impossible.  I  know  that 
the  peasant  is  dragging  a  miserable  existence  and  hardly 
gets  even  a  ^scanty  meal  a  day.  That  is  why  I  have  sug- 
gestedthe  revival  of  the  spinning  wheel.  , 

And  the  need  for  internal  reform  is  as  great  as  that 
for  legislative  reform.  And  internal  reform  can  be  only 
partly  achieved  when  numerous  volunteers  are  found  to 
take  up  village  work  as  the  mission  of  their  lives.  The 
evil  habit  of  ages  cannot  go  in  a  year  or  two. 

We  may  not  forcibly  dispossess  the  Zamindars  and 
Talukdars  of  their  thousands  of  bighas.  And  among  whom 
shall  we  distribute  them  ?  We  need  not  dispossess  them. 
They  only  need  a  change  of  the  heart.  When  that  is  done, 
and  when  they  learn  to  melt  at  their  tenants’  woe,  they 
will  hold  their  lands  in  trust  for  them,  will  give  them  a 
major  part  of  the  produce,  keeping  only  sufficient  for  them¬ 
selves.  ‘  We  had  better  wait  for  that  day  until  the  Greek 
Kalends’  some  one  will  say.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that 
the  world  is  moving  towards  peace,  i.e.  Ahimsa.  The  way 
of  violence  has  been  tried  for  ages  and  has  been  found 
wanting.  Let  no  one  believe  that  the  people  in  Russia, 
Italy  and  other  countries  are  happy  or  are  independent. 
The  sword  of  Damocles  is  always  hanging  over  their  heads. 
Those  who  have  the  good  of  the  Indian  agriculturist  at 
heart,  must  pin  their  faith  on  non-violence  and  plod  on. 
Those  who  think  of  other  methods  are  vainly  flattering 
themselves  with  hope  of  success.  The  agriculturist  never 
figures  in  their  calculations,  or  at  any  rate  they  do  not 
know  his  condition. 
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What  I  have  said  above  applies  equally  to  the  sowcar 
and  other  exploiters.  Nothing  but  their  own  profit  appeals 
to  them.  But  there  too  the  remedy  is  the  moral  education 
of  both.  The  oppressed  need  no  other  education  except 
in  Satyagraha  and  non-co-operation.  A  slave  is  -a  slave 
because  he  consents  to  slavery.  If  training  in  physical  re¬ 
sistance  is  possible,  why  should  that  in  spiritual  resistance 
be  impossible  ?  If  we  know  the  use  of  the  body,  why  can 
we  not  know  the  use  and  power  of  the  soul  ? 

Young  India,  4-2-’2 6,  p.  45. 
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TO  THE  KISANS  OF  THE  U.P. 

During  the  late,  struggle,  in  some  districts,  the  non¬ 
payment  of  taxes  was  being  organized  as  part  of  civil 
disobedience  for  the  attainment  of  Purna  Swaraj.  But  by 
reason  of  the  Settlement  between  the  Congress  and  the 
Government  civil  disobedience  was#  discontinued  and, 
therefore,  also  the  non-payment  of  taxes. 

But  there  was  then  deep  economic  distress  among 
you.  Bad  as  your  condition  was  even  in  normal  times,  the 
unprecedented  fall  this  year  in  the  prices  of  the  crops 
usually  grown  by  you  made  it  infinitely  worse.  And  Con¬ 
gress  workers  reported  that  many  of  you  were  utterly  un¬ 
able  to  pay  in  full  the  rents  due  by  you.  In  several  districts 
inquiries  were  made  in  a  few  hundred  villages  disclosing 
a  serious  state  of  affairs.  It  was  found  that  the  price  of 
your  gross  produce  had  fallen  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
sales  were  not  enough  to  pay  the  rents.  It  was  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  I  came  to  Nainital  to  see  H.E.  the  Governor. 
His  Excellency  gave  me  a  patient  hearing  and  we  fully 
discussed  the  situation.  He  was  sympathetic.  I  told  him 
that  some  Congress  workers  had  assured  me  that  the  relief 
hitherto  announced  by  the  Government  of  the  U.P.  was 
hardly  equal  to  the  actual  distress.  And  I  submitted  certain 
proposals  which  he  kindly  promised  to  consider. 
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I  was  bound  meanwhile  to  tender  you  such  advice  as 
it  was  in  my  power  to  do.  I  have  passed  many  an  anxious 
hour  discussing  the  situation  with  many  co-workers.  I 
have  had  the  benefit  of  a  frank  and  free  discussion  with 
important  Talukdars  who  were  good  enough  to  respond 
to  my  invitation  to  see  me.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
that  they  were  in  general  agreement  with  the  proposals 
suggested  hereunder. 

Concentrated  work  was  done  in  the  following  amongst 
other  districts  :  Agra,  Muttra,  Allahabad,  Rai  Bareilly, 
Gorakhpur,  Cawnpore,  Lucknow,  Partabgarh  and  Etavah. 
And  for  these  it  has  been  found  that  there  should  be  a 
remission,  for  the  year  1338  Fasli,  of  8  annas  in  the  rupee 
in  the  case  of  statutory  and  non-occupancy  tenants  and 
4  annas  in  the  case  of  occupancy  tenants.  This  general 
formula  should  be  subject  to  variation  as  may  be  required 
by  local  conditions. 

I  have  been  told  that  in  some  districts  the  tenants  are 
in  a  position  to  do  with  less  reduction.  Some  districts  were 
again  hard  hit  by  local  calamities.  The  suggested  reduction 
would  naturally  therefore  not  apply  to  the  districts  that 
might  be  able  to  pay  more  than  what  is  suggested  here, 
nor  to  those  whose  condition  may  be  under  the  level  found 
in  the  foregoing  districts.  Indeed  even  in  the  districts  men¬ 
tioned  those  of  you  who  are  able  to  pay  more  ought  to  do 
so.  The  Congress  expects  every  tenant  to  pay  as  early  as 
possible  all  the  rent  he  can,  and  in  no  case  as  a  general 
rule  less  than  8  annas  or  4  annas  as  the  case  may  be.  But 
just  as  even  in  the  same  district  there  may  be  cases  in 
which  a  larger  payment  is  possible,  it  is  equally  possible 
that  there  may  be  cases  in  which  less  than  8  annas  or 
4  annas  can  only  be  paid.  In  such  cases  I  hope  the  tenants 
will  be  treated  liberally  by  the  zamindars. 

In  every  case  you  will  see  that  you  get  against  pay¬ 
ment  a  full  discharge  from  your  obligation  for  the  current 
year’s  rent. 

I  understand  that  several  tenants  were  ejected  during 
the  struggle  and  others  have  been  ejected  since.  Not  to 
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restore  these  to  their  holdings  would  be  clearly  against  the 
atmosphere  sought  to  be  created  by  the  Settlement.  I  have 
every  hope,  therefore,  that  against  payment  on  the  scale 
suggested  here  the  ejected  tenants  would  be  fully  restored 
without  any  penalty. 

I  am  hoping  that  payment  will  begin  at  once.  It  may 
be  that  you  are  not  able  to  pay  the  full  8  annas  at  once.  In 
that  case  I  trust  you  will  get  suspension,  and  that  no  coer¬ 
cive  processes  would  be  issued  whether  for  the  unpaid 
balance  or  for  arrears,  if  any,  till  the  next  harvest. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  Government,  in  view  of 
the  loss  that  your  inability  to  pay  the  rents  in  full  will 
cause  to  the  zamindars,  that  they  get  a  proportionate 
reduction  in  the  revenue  payable  by  them  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Lastly,  let  me  warn  you  against  listening  to  the 
advice,  if  it  has  reached  you,  that  you  have  no  need  to  pay 
to  the  zamindars  any  rent  at  all.  I  hope  that  you  will  not 
listen  to  such  advice,  no  matter  who  gives  it.  Congressmen 
cannot,  we  do  not  seek  to  injure  the  zamindars.  We  aim 
not  at  destruction  of  property.  We  aim  only  at  its  lawful 
Use. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  you  will  listen  to  the 
Congress  when  Congressmen  tell  you  not  to  pay  anything 
at  all,  but  you  will  not  listen  to  the  Congress  when  it  asks 
you  to  pay  according  to  your  ability.  The  opportunity  has 
now  come  to  you  to  falsify  the  calumny. 

You  have  complained  of  very  harsh  treatment  by  or 
on  behalf  of  some  landlords.  The  Congress  is  trying  and 
will  try  to  investigate  all  your  complaints,  plead  with  the 
landlords  and  even  advise  legal  relief  where  such  becomes 
imperative.  But  let  it  be  also  owned  that  sometimes  some 
Kisans  too  have  gone  astray  and  committed  murderous 
assaults.  These  acts  spoil  the  fair  name  of  the  Kisans,  harm 
their  cause  and  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  Congress  for 
service.  For  in  the  ultimate  end  you  are  the  Congress. 
The  Congress  is  incomplete  in  so  far  as  it  represents  you 
insufficiently. 
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Please  remember  that  the  Congress  aims  at  reaching 
Purna  Swaraj  through  truth  and  non-violence.  And  it  will 
fail  in  so  far  as  the  Kisans  fail  to  observe  these  two  cardi¬ 
nal  principles.  You  are  millions.  When  millions  become 
untruthful  and  violent,  it  will  mean  self-destruction.  You 
will  therefore  suffer  injury  without  retaliation.  You  have 
now  perhaps  learnt  that  the  best  way  of  resisting  injury 
is  never  to  injure  the  injurer,  but  ever  to  refuse,  no  matter 
how  much  suffering  the  refusal  costs  us,  to  do  his  will 
when  we  know  it  to  be  wrong. 

I  am, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 
M.  K.  Gandhi 

Young  India,  28-5-’31,  p.  127. 
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In  another  column  *  will  be  found  my  manifesto  to 
the  U.P.  Kisans.  I  know  that  H.E.  the  Governor  does  not 
quite  like  it  inasmuch  as  it  goes  beyond  the  relief  given 
by  the  U.P.  Government.  But  the  advice  given  to  the 
Kisans  in  the  manifesto  is  an  honest  attempt  to  express 
their  capacity  for  payment.  I  am  hoping,  therefore,  that 
if  the  Kisans  pay  according  to  the  suggestion  made  in  the 
manifesto,  the  zamindars  and  the  local  Government  will  ac¬ 
cept  the  payments  in  full  discharge  of  the  Kisans’  liability. 
But  under  the  land  revenue  system  prevalent  in  the  U.P., 
the  brunt  will  in  the  first  instance  fall  upon  the  zamindars. 
I  am  hoping  that  the  Government  will  grant  proportionate 
relief  to  the  zamindars  who  accept  the  tenants’  terms. 

To  the  zamindars  I  can  give  my  assurance,  that  I 
endeavoured  to  study  the  rural  condition  as  much  as  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  do.  With  the  authoritative  figures  before 
me,  it  was  impossible  to  offer  better  terms.  Here  are  the 
two  tables  of  prices  : 


*  See  the  previous  chapter  88 
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TABLE  I 

Index  Nos.  of  the  Prices  of  the  Principal  Food-grains  (Wheat, 
Barley,  Gram,  Rice  and  Bajra)  on  the  basis  of  1873  =  100.  , 


Year 

Prices 

Year 

Prices 

1880 

118 

1906-10 

195 

1881-85 

100 

1911-15 

194 

1886-90 

119 

1916-20  . 

272 

1891-95 

128 

1921-25 

294 

1896-1900 

166 

1926 

300 

1901-05 

136 

1931  (May,  U.P.)  132 

TABLE  II 

Year 

Prices 

Year 

Prices 

per  maund 

per  maund 

in  Rupees 

in  Rupees 

1880 

1.5 

1906-10 

3.56 

1881-85 

1.68 

1911-15 

3.31 

% 

1886-90 

2.08 

1916-20 

4.63 

1891-95 

2.22 

1921-25 

4.73 

1896-1900 

2.75 

1926-28 

4.9 

1901-05 

2.34 

1931  (May) 

2.3 

They  show  that  from  1915  there  is  50  per  cent  drop 
in  the  prices  of  staples.  These  prices  go  back  to  1886.  That 
means  that  within  living  memory  they  have  never  been 
so  low  as  now.  And  if  one  were  to  go  to  the  level  of  rents 
in  those  days,  the  tenants  would  have  to  pay  much  less 
than  8  annas  or  12  annas  as  under  the  manifesto.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  condition  of  the  tenants  has  at  no  time 
been  prosperous  during  recent  years.  Indeed  an  inquiry 
made  in  over  three  hundred  U.P.  villages  in  the  Eastern 
Province  shows,  that  the  price  of  the  produce  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  rate  does  not  even  cover  the  rents  payable.  This  makes 
no  allowance  for  the  cost  of  cultivation.  I  am  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  inquiry  was  not  made  by  experts.  It  there¬ 
fore  lacks  scientific  precision.  But  such  as  it  is,  it  is  reveal¬ 
ing  enough  to  make  one  pause  and  think. 
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Mr.  Hooper,  once  a  Settlement  Officer,  is  said  to  have 
given  the  following  landlord’s  definition  of  the  U.P. 
tenant : 

“  One  who  is  ready  to  live  on  one  meal  a  day,  and  in  native 
phrase  to  sell  his  wife  and  children  to  pay  the  highest  possible 
rent  for  his  holding,  who  submits  to  any  cesses  it  may  please  his 
landlord  to  demand,  and  who  is  always  willing  to  work  for  him 
without  payment,  to  give  evidence  for  him  in  court  and  speaking 
generally,  to  do  any  conceivable  thing  he  is  told.” 

The  description  is  not  flattering  to  the  zamindars,  but 
since  Mr.  Hooper’s  time  the  zamindars’  ideas  have  under¬ 
gone  revolution.  Many  of  them  are  sympathetic  to  their 
tenants.  They  try  to  make  common  cause  with  them.  But 
the  process  has  to  be  much  faster  than  it  has  been.  With 
the  great  awakening  among  the  Kisans  there  must  be 
growing  dissatisfaction  with  their  lot,  and  a  growing  asser¬ 
tion  of  their  rights. 

I  would  like  the  zamindars  to  recognize  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  Kisans’  position  and  make  a  corresponding 
change  in  their  own  outlook.  The  present  crisis  will  be 
somehow  tided  over.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  go  to  sleep 
after  it  is  over. 

The  zamindars  would  do  well  to  take  the  time  by  the 
forelock.  Let  them  cease  to  be  mere  rent  collectors.  They 
should  become  trustees  and  trusted  friends  of  their 
tenants.  They  should  limit  their  privy  purse.  Let  them 
forgo  the  questionable  perquisites  they  take  from  the 
tenants  in  the  shape  of  forced  gifts  on  marriage  and  other 
occasions,  or  nazrana  on  transfer  of  holdings  from  one 
Kisan  to  another  or  on  restoration  to  the  same  Kisan  after 
eviction  for  non-payment  of  rent.  They  should  give  them 
fixity  of  tenure,  take  a  lively  interest  in  their  welfare,  pro¬ 
vide  well-managed  schools  for  their  children,  night-schools 
for  adults,  hospitals  and  dispensaries  for  the  sick,  look 
after  the  sanitation  of  villages  and  in  a  variety  of  ways 
make  them  feel  that  they,  the  zamindars,  are  their  true 
friends  taking  only  a  fixed  commission  for  their  manifold 
services.  In  short  they  must  justify  their  position.  They 
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should  trust  Congressmen.  They  may  themselves  become 
Congressmen  and  know  that  the  Congress  is  a  bridge  bet¬ 
ween  the  people  and  the  Government.  All  who  have  the 
true  welfare  of  the  people  at  heart  can  harness  the  services 
of  the  Congress.  Congressmen  will  on  their  part  see  to  it 
that  Kisans  scrupulously  fulfil  their  obligations  to  the 
zamindars.  I  mean  not  necessarily  the  statutory,  but  the 
obligations  which  they  have  themselves  admitted  to  be 
just.  They  must  reject  the  doctrine  that  their  holdings  are 
absolutely  theirs  to  the  exclusion  of  the  zamindars.  They 
are  or  should  be  members  of  a  joint  family  in  which 
the  zamindar  is  the  head  guarding  their  rights  against 
encroachment.  Whatever  the  law  may  be,  the  zamindari 
to  be  defensible  must  approach  the  conditions  of  a  joint 
family. 

I  like  the  ideal  of  Rama  and  Janaka.  They  owned  no¬ 
thing  against  the  people.  Everything  including  themselves 
belonged  to  the  people.  They  lived  in  their  midst  a  life  not 
above  theirs,  but  in  correspondence  with  theirs.  But  these 
may  not  be  regarded  as  historical  personages.  Then  let  us 
take  the  example  of  the  great  Caliph  Omar.  Though  he  was 
monarch  of  a  vast  realm  created  by  his  great  genius  and 
amazing  industry,  he  lived  the  life  of  a  pauper  and  never 
considered  himself  owner  of  the  vast  treasures  that  lay 
at  his  feet.  He  was  a  terror  to  those  officials  who  squan¬ 
dered  people’s  money  in  luxuries. 

Young  India,  28-5-’31,  p.  120. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO  THE  PEASANTS  OF  THE 

UNITED  PROVINCES 

We  give  below  a  free  rendering  of  the  Hindi  instruc¬ 
tions  addressed  by  Mr.  Gandhi  to  the  peasants  of  the 
United  Provinces  during  his  visit  to  Oude.  Pandit  Motilal 
Nehru,  in  his  capacity  as  President  of  the  Kisan  Sabha, 
has  distributed  them  in  thousands  among  the  peasantry. 

Attainment  of  Swaraj  or  redress  of  grievances  is  im¬ 
possible  unless  the  following  rules  are  strictly  observed  : 

1.  We  may  not  hurt  anybody.  We  may  not  use  our 
sticks  against  anybody.  We  may  not  use  abusive  language 
or  exercise  any  other  undue  pressure. 

2.  We  may  not  loot  shops. 

3.  We  should  influence  our  opponents  by  kindness, 
not  by  using  physical  force  nor  stopping  their  watersupply 
nor  the  services  of  the  barber  and  the  washerman. 

4.  We  may  not  withhold  taxes  from  the  Government 
or  rent  from  the  landlord. 

5.  Should  there  be  any  grievances  against  zamindars 
they  should  be  reported  to  Pandit  Motilal  Nehru  and  his 
advice  followed. 

6.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  want  to  turn 
zamindars  into  friends. 

7.  We  are  not  at  the  present  moment  offering  civil 
disobedience  ;  we  should,  therefore,  carry  out  all  Govern¬ 
ment  orders. 

8.  We  may  not  stop  railway  trains  nor  forcibly  enter 
them  without  tickets. 

9.  In  the  event  of  any  of  our  leaders  being  arrested, 
we  may  not  prevent  his  arrest  nor  create  any  disturbance. 
We  shall  not  lose  our  cause  by  the  Government  arresting 
our  leaders,  we  shall  certainly  lose  it  if  we  become  mad  and 
do  violence. 
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10.  We  must  abolish  intoxicating  drinks,  drugs  and 
other  evil  habits. 

11.  We  must  treat  ah  women  as  mothers  and  sisters 
and  respect  and  protect  them. 

12.  We  must  promote  unity  between  Hindus  and 
Muslims. 

13.  As  amongst  Hindus  we  may  not  regard  any  one 
as  inferior  or  untouchable.  There  should  be  the  spirit  of 
equality  and  brotherhood  among  ah.  We  should  regard  ah 
the  inhabitants  of  India  as  brothers  and  sisters. 

14.  We  may  not  indulge  in  gambling. 

15.  We  may  not  steal. 

16.  We  may  not  tell  an  untruth  on  any  account  what¬ 
soever.  We  should  be  truthful  in  all  our  dealings. 

17.  We  should  introduce  the  spinning  wheel  in  every 
home  and  ah  —  male  and  female  —  should  devote  their 
spare  time  .to  spinning.  Boys  and  girls  should  also  be 
taught  and  encouraged  to  spin  for  four  hours  daily. 

18.  We  should  avoid  the  use  of  all  foreign  cloth  and 
wear  cloth  woven  by  the  weavers  from  yarn  spun  by  our¬ 
selves. 

19.  We  should  not  resort  to  law  courts  but  should 
have  all  disputes  settled  by  private  arbitration. 

The  most  important  thing  to  remember  is  to  curb 
anger,  never  to  do  violence  and  even  to  suffer  violence 
done  to  us. 

Young  India,  9-3-’21,  p.  78. 
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TO  ZAMINDARS 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  shall  be  no  party  to  dis¬ 
possessing  propertied  classes  of  their  private  property 
without  just  cause.  My  objective  is  to  reach  your  heart 
and  convert  you  so  that  you  may  hold  all  your  private 
property  in  trust  for  your  tenants  and  use  it  primarily 
for  their  welfare.  I  am  quite  clear  that  if  strictly  honest 
and  unchallengeable  referendum  of  our  millions -were  to 
be  taken,  they  would  not  vote  for  the  wholesale  expro¬ 
priation  of  the  propertied  classes.  I  am  working  for  the 
co-operation  and  co-ordination  of  capital  and  labour,  of 
landlord  and  tenant. 

But  I  must  utter  a  note  of  warning.  I  have  always  told 
mill-owners  that  they  are  not  exclusive  owners  of  mills  and 
workmen  are  equal  sharers  in  ownership.  In  the  same  way, 
I  would  tell  you  that  ownership  of  your  land  belongs  as 
much  to  the  ryots  as  to  you,  and  you  may  not  squander 
your  gains  in  luxurious  or  extravagant  living,  but  must 
use  them  for  the  wellbeing  of  ryots.  Once  you  make  your 
ryots  experience  a  sense  of  kinship  with  you,  and  a  sense 
of  security  that  their  interests  as  members  of  a  family  will 
never  suffer  at  your  hands,  you  may  be  sure  that  there 
cannot  be  a  clash  between  you  and  them  and  no  class  war. 

All  your  fears  and  misgivings,  permit  me  to  tell  you, 
are  those  of  guilty  conscience.  Wipe  out  injustices  you  may 
have  been  consciously  or  unconsciously  guilty  of.  The 
ryots  themselves,  have  no  greater  ambition  than  to  live  in 
peace  and  freedom  and  they  will  never  grudge  your  posses¬ 
sion  of  property  provided  you  use  it  for  them. 

Amrita  Bazar  Patrika,  2-8-’34. 
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ABOUT  ZAMINDARS 

A  first-class  Deccan  Sardar  propounds  the  following 
conundrums  : 

“You  say,  on  page  442  lines  4-6  of  Harijan  of  10th  February, 
that  you  put  Europeans  on  the  same  footing  as  big  Zamindars 
and  capitalists.  I  presume  that  you  include  in  the  general  word 
‘  Zamindars  ’  Inamdars,  Talukdars  and  big  Land-holders.  \ 

“  1.  Will  you  be  pleased  to  say  whether  you  remember  and 
realize  the  fact  that  Europeans  are  foreigners  and  their  earnings 
and  profits  go  out  of  the  country  to  enrich  other  nations  and 
make  them  more  powerful  instruments  to  exploit  India ;  while 
Zamindars  and  Inamdars,  particularly  of  Maharashtra,  are  Indians, 
who  have  patriotic  blood  running  in  their  veins,  and  who 
will  lay  their  bones  in  India,  and  all  their  earnings  and  savings, 
and  even  their  extravagance  will  remain  in  this  country  and 
enrich  the  country  ?  Many  of  these  people  have  national  interests 
fully  at  heart  and  are  always  prepared  to  help  the  national  deve¬ 
lopment. 

“  2.  What  are  the  differences  between  a  nationalist  Zamindar 
and  a  nationalist  non-Zamindar,  in  your  opinion  ? 

“  3.  What  exact  position  do  you  assign  to  Zamindars  and 
Inamdars,  and  the  capitalists  in  a  free  and  independent  India  ? 
Will  these  classes  be  allowed  to  fully  play  their  proper  and  active 
part  in  national  development  ?  Can  these  two  classes  expect 
justice  and  fair  play  in  an  independent  India  ?  ” 

Answers  : 

1.  I  make  no  difference  between  Europeans  and 
Indians,  if  the  former  conform  to  the  laws  of  free  India.  I 
cannot,  consistently  with  my  views  on  non-violence.  Under 
my  scheme,  European  settlers  will  not  be  allowed  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  country  as  most  of  them  are  doing  today.  Patriots 
will  have  had  their  reward  in  the  shape  of  freedom  of 
their  country.  They  are  no  patriots  who  are  working  with 
selfish  personal  ends  in  view.  If  we  create  a  State  based  on 
pure  justice,  real  equality  and  genuine  brotherhood,  Euro¬ 
peans  will  cease  to  be  foreigners.  They  will  take  pride  in 
pooling  their  talents  for  the  sole  good  of  the  country  of 
their  adoption. 
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I  gladly  acknowledge  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
Inamdars,  Zamindars  and  other  capitalists  who  are  as 
patriotic  as  any  Congressmen. 

2.  A  nationalist  Zamindar,  will  try  to  live  like  a  non- 
Zamindar.  He  will  regard  his  tenants  as  his  co-proprietors  ; 
in  other  words,  he  will  hold  his  Zamindari  in  trust  for  his 
tenants  taking  a  moderate  commission  for  the  use  of  his 
labours  and  capital.  A  nationalist  non-Zamindar  will  not 
regard  the  Zamindar  as  his  natural  enemy  but  will  seek 
redress  of  his  wrongs  by  the  process  of  conversion.  I  have 
shown  before  now  that  this  is  not  a  long  drawn  out  agony. 

3.  This  is  answered  in  the  foregoing.  Antagonism  bet¬ 
ween  the  classes  will  be  removed.  I  do  not  envisage  a  dead 
and  artificial  level  among  the  people.  There  will  be  variety 
among  them  as  there  is  among  the  leaves  of  a  tree.  There 
will  certainly  be  no  have-nots,  no  unemployment,  and  no 
disparity  between  classes  and  masses  such  as  we  see  today. 
I  have  no  doubt  whatsoever  that,  if  non-violence  in  its  full 
measure  becomes  the  policy  of  the  State,  we  shall  reach 
essential  equality  without  strife. 

Harijan,  27-4-’40,  p.  108. 
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WILL  ZAMINDARI  SURVIVE  IN  INDEPENDENT 

INDIA  ? 

(From  “  Weekly  Letter  ”  by  Pyarelal) 

“  Where  shall  we  stand  when  India  is  independent  ?  ” 
asked  a  friend  representing  the  landholders’  interests,  the 
other  day  during  his  visit  to  Gandhiji. 

“  You  will  be  as  free  as  any  scavenger,”  replied 
Gandhiji,  “  but  whether  you  will  be  able  to  retain  all  the 
privileges  which  you  are  enjoying  under  the  British 
Government  is  a  question  you  can  answer  for  yourself.” 

“  We  realize,”  proceeded  the  friend,  that  we  shall 
secure  our  salvation  at  the  hands  of  the  Indian  leaders, 
not  the  British  Government.” 
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“  Everybody  believes  that  today/’  said  Gandhiji. 
“  Even  the  British  Government  feel  that  they  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  to  leave  India  to  settle  her  own  affairs.” 

“  The  landholders,”  resumed  the  friend,  “  derived  their 
charter  of  rights  and  privileges  from  the  Permanent  Settle¬ 
ment  of  1802,  which  was  of  the  nature  of  a  contract  bet¬ 
ween  the  British  and  the  zamindars,  but  they  are  quite 
willing  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the  leaders  of  the 
country  on  the  future  of  their  rights.” 

“  Being  a  non-violent  man  by  nature,”  replied 
Gandhiji,  “  I  cannot  countenance  the  usurpation  of  any¬ 
body’s  just  rights.  But  some  of  the  extraordinary  privi¬ 
leges  that  pass  muster  under  the  British  rule  are  them¬ 
selves  in  the  nature  of  an  usurpation.  The  history  of  Bri¬ 
tish  rule  is  a  history  of  usurpation.  Those  who  helped  the 
British  Government  in  this  process  got  certain  rights  as  a 
reward  for  their  services.  These  cannot  be  insisted  upon.” 

“  Many  ancient  zamindaris  existed  long  before  the 
advent  of  the  British  and  were  exercising  sovereign 
power,”  rejoined  the  friend,  “as  a  product  of  indigenous 
social  and  economic  system  of  long  standing.  Don’t  you 
think  they  have  a  title  to  continue  their  existence  ?  They 
are  trying  their  best  to  discharge  a  philanthropic  func¬ 
tion  in  the  shape  of  founding  educational  and  social 
institutions.” 

“  Anything  that  is  ancient  and  consistent  with  moral 
values  has  a  title  to  be  retained,”  answered  Gandhiji.  “  Per 
contra  anything  that  does  not  conform  to  moral  values  has 
to  go.  Wrong  has  no  prescriptive  right  to  exist  merely 
because  it  is  of  a  long  standing.  If  those  who  are  on  your 
zamindaris  feel  one  with  you  and  you  with  them,  like 
members  of  a  family,  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
anybody.” 

The  friend  proceeded,  “  We  want  even-handed  justice. 
We  have  no  objection  to  an  Independent  India  Govern¬ 
ment  abolishing  all  manner  of  vested  interests.  But  let 
there  be  no  discrimination  against  the  zamindars  espe¬ 
cially.  We  only  want  a  conciliatory  gesture,  an  assurance 
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that  you  won’t  wipe  us  out  as  a  class,  without  giving  us  a 
sporting  chance  to  vindicate  our  existence.” 

“  A  just  man,”  replied  Gandhiji,  “  need  have  no  fear  of 
any  kind  from  an  Independent  India.  India  may,  however, 
fall  into  unjust  hands.  Every  Congressman  is  not  an  angel 
nor  is  everyone  who  is  not  a  Congressman  a  devil.  Let  us 
hope  that,  if  Congress  comes  into  power,  it  will  try  to  be 
more  than  just.  Otherwise  all  the  good  that  it  might  have 
done  would  disappear  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.” 

“  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  bad  boys  amongst  us. 
But  you  can  cure  us.  We  only  wish  that  nothing  should  be 
done  without  consulting  us.” 

“  That  goes  without  saying,”  replied  Gandhiji  pointing 
in  a  mute  petition  of  mercy,  as  it  were,  to  the  heap  of 
undisposed  papers  in  front  of  him. 

Harijan,  28-4-’46,  p.  101  at  p.  102. 
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“  SABHI  BHUMI  GOPALKI” 

(From  “  Gandhiji’s  Walking  Tour  Diary  ”) 

After  congratulating  the  audience  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  kept  time  during  the  Ramadhun,  Gandhiji 
dealt  with  the  two  questions  which  had  been  put  to  him  in 
course  of  the  day. 

Q.  We  agree  that  intrinsically  a  movement  for  redu¬ 
cing  the  share  of  the  owner  from  half  to  a  third  of  the  crop 
is  justified.  But 'could  not  the  present  Tebhaga  Movement 
in  Bengal  be  postponed  until  such  time  as  when  the  affec¬ 
ted  persons  can  be  smoothly  absorbed  in  other  occupations 
according  to  some  long-term  plan  sponsored  by  the  State  ? 

We  know  you  have  said  that  the  only  wa}^  to  effect 
such  a  radical  transformation  in  society  is  through  non¬ 
violence.  But  interested  parties  will  sleep  over  that  portion 
of  your  advice  and  parade  your  moral  support  to  their 
demand  and  carry  on  the  movement  in  their  own  violent 
way.  Hence  is  it  not  wrong  for  you  to  lend  support  to  the 
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movement  under  the  present  circumstances  when  there  is 
every  chance  of  the  entire  middle  class  of  Bengal  being 
completely  ruined  as  a  result  ?  The  common  villager  will 
also  suffer  no  less  because  he  will  also  be  deprived  of  the 
services  now  being  rendered  to  the  village  economy  by 
them. 

A.  In  reply,  Gandhi ji  uttered  the  warning  that  he 
only  dealt  with  principles  as  he  knew  them.  He  had  not 
studied  the  local  question.  Therefore,  the  *  questioner  ran 
the  risk  of  his  ignorance  causing  injustice. 

He  felt  that  the  question  betrayed  exaggeration  on  the 
part  of  the  questioner.  There  was  no  ruin  impending  for 
the  landlord.  His  land  was  not  being  confiscated.  His  por¬ 
tion,  which  he  could  take  even  if  he  was  in  Timbuctoo,  was 
merely  to  be  reduced  from  50%  to  33%.  He  could  see  no 
ruin  in  the  proposal.  He  was  afraid  they  were  too  much 
obsessed  by  the  communal  question.  They  should  rise 
above  it  and  examine  every  problem  strictly  on  merits. 
Then  they  would  never  go  wrong.  Therefore  they  should 
accept  the  moral  principle  underlying  the  demand  for 
reduction  of  the  owner’s  share  and  work  for  solid  amend¬ 
ments  in  which  they  were  likely  to  succeed.  Let  them  not 
face  confiscation  rather  than  moderate  reduction.  Let  them 
remember  that  for  years  past,  India  had  lived  through 
confiscation.  Industry  after  industry  had  been  ruined  and 
both  the  artisans  as  well  as  the  farmers  of  India  had  been 
progressively  reduced  to  poverty. 

If  the  desired  change  were  brought  about  through  • 
non-violent  means,  the  world  would  not  be  deprived  of  the 
talents  of  the  classes,  but  then  the  latter  would  not  exercise 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  labourers.  In  the  non-violent 
order  of  the  future,  the  land  would  belong  to  the  State,  for 
had  it  not  been  said,“£sfi  Under  such  dispen- 

Os 

sation,  there  would  be  no  waste  of  talents  and  labour.  This 
would  be  impossible  through  violent  means.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  a  truism  to  say  that  the  utter  ruin  of  the  landowners 


*  Meaning  —  “  All  the  land  belongs  to  the  Lord.” 
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brought  about  through  violence  would  also  involve  the 
ruin  of  the  labourers  in  the  end.  If  the  landowners,  there¬ 
fore,  acted  wisely,  no  party  would  lose. 

Harijan,  9-3-’47,  p.  56  at  p.  57. 
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THE  NON-VIOLENT  SANCTION 

(From  “  Gandhiji’s  Communism  ”  by  P.) 

t 

Q.  What  is  the  place  of  Satyagraha  in  making  the 
rich  realize  their  duty  towards  the  poor  ? 

A.  The  same  as  against  the  foreign  power.  Satya¬ 
graha  is  a  law  of  universal  application.  Beginning  with  the 
family  its  use  can  be  extended  to  every  other  circle.  Suppo¬ 
sing  a  landowner  exploits  his  tenants  and  mulcts  them  of 
the  fruit  of  their  toil  by  appropriating  it  to  his  own  use. 
When  they  expostulate  with  him  he  does  not  listen  and 
raises  objection  that  he  requires  so  much  for  his  wife,  so 
much  for  his  children  and  so  on.  The  tenants  or  those  who 
have  espoused  their  cause  and  have  influence  will  make 
an  appeal  to  his  wife  to  expostulate  with  her  husband.  She 
would  probably  say  that  for  herself  she  does  not  need  his 
exploited  money.  The  children  will  say  likewise  that  they 
would  earn  for  themselves  what  the}^  need. 

Supposing  further  that  he  listens  to  nobody  or  that 
his  wife  and  children  combine /against  the  tenants,  they 
will  not  submit.  They  will  quit  if  asked  to  do  so  but  they 
will  make  it  clear  that  the  land  belongs  to  him  who  tills  it. 
The  owner  cannot  till  all  the  land  himself  and  he  will  have 
to  give  in  to  their  just  demands.  It  may,  however,  be  that 
the  tenants  are  replaced  by  others.  Agitation  short  of  vio¬ 
lence  will  then  continue  till  the  replacing  tenants  see  their 
error  and  make  common  cause  with  the  evicted  tenants. 
Thus  Satyagraha  is  a  process  of  educating  public  opinion, 
such  that  it  covers  all  the  elements  of  society  and  in  the 
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end  makes  itself  irresistible.  Violence  interrupts  the  pro¬ 
cess  and  prolongs  the  real  revolution  of  the  whole  social 
structure. 

The  conditions  necessary  for  the  success  of  Satya- 
graha  are  :  (1)  The  Satyagrahi  should  not  have  any  hatred 
in  his  heart  against  the  opponent ;  (2)  The  issue  must  be 
true  and  substantial ;  (3)  The  Satyagrahi  must  be  prepar¬ 
ed  to  suffer  till  the  end  for  his  cause. 

Harijan,  31-3-’46,  p.  63  at  p.  64. 
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COMMON  IDEAL  FOR  LABOUR  AND  CAPITAL 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  Capital  and  Labour  ”) 

At  the  request  of  Sheth  Kasturbhai,  the  agent  of  the 
Raipur  Manufacturing  Company,  Gandhiji  performed  the 
opening  ceremony  of  a  creche  for  the  benefit  of  the  infants 
of  the  mill-hands  working  in  the  company’s  mills.  In  his 
introductory  speech  in  which  he  expatiated  on  the  duties 
of  the  mill-agents  towards  the  mill-hands,  Sheth  Kastur¬ 
bhai  said  that  it  was  his  visit  to  Messrs.  Lever’s  Port  Sun¬ 
light  in  England  that  had  stimulated  his  interest  in  start¬ 
ing  some  welfare  work  among  his  mill-hands.  The  building 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  25,000/-.  Gandhiji  in  declaring 
the  institution  open  said  : 

“  Perhaps  it  is  quite  appropriate  that  this  creche  is 
being  opened  by  one  who  calls  himself  a  labourer,  though 
let  me  confess  to  you  that  it  was  not  without  hesitation 
that  I  accepted  the  invitation  when  it  was  brought  to  me 
by  Sheth  Kasturbhai,  not  because  I  did  not  like  the  object, 
but  because  I  was  so  preoccupied,  and  nothing  would  have 
pleased  me  better  than  that  you  should  have  got  this  func¬ 
tion  performed  by  some  one  more  deserving  than  myself 
preferably  a  mill-owner.  But  my  regard  for  Sheth  Kasfur- 
bhai  prevailed  and  I  had  to  yield. 

“  When  I  established  my  Ashram  in  Ahmedabad  the 
consideration  which  weighed  with  me  was  not  merely  that 
it  was  the  capital  of  Gujarat,  nor  that  it  was  a  busy  com¬ 
mercial  centre  but  that  it  was  a  great  centre  of  textile 
industry  and  I  felt  that?  I  could  reasonably  count  on  the 
help  of  the  mill-agents  and  be  able  to  render  some  service 
to  the  city.  Today  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  these 
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expectations  of  mine  have  not  been  altogether  unfulfilled. 
Though  I  have  a  recollection  of  some  bitter  experiences  I 
have  also  a  number  of  sweet  recollections  of  my  relations 
with  the  mill-owners.  I  have  not  yet  given  up  hope  of 
Ahmedabad.  I  still  expect  great  things  of  it.  It  has  much  to 
accomplish  yet,  and  among  other  things,  speaking  as  a 
labourer  myself,  and  as  one  who  has  tried  to  enter  into 
the  innermost  feelings  of  the  working  class  I .  say  that 
Ahmedabad  has  much  to  do  yet  towards  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class. 

“  My  connection  with  the  labour  of  this  place  is  not  of 
yesterday.  It  is  as  old  as  my  first  coming  to  this  city,  and 
so  I  make  bold  to  tell  you  that  you  have  not  yet  done  your 
part  towards  your  labouring  population.  In  some  cases  the 
labourers  have  not  been  provided  with  even  the  primary 
amenities  of  life.  There  are  exceptions,  however.  Some  mill- 
owners  have  made  some  effort  in  the  direction,  and  the 
present  one  is  an  instance  in  point. 

“  The  sentiments  about  the  welfare  of  the  mill-hands 
that  Sheth  Kasturbhai  has  just  now  uttered  before  you 
reflect  credit  on  him  and  the  city  of  Ahmedabad.  Sheth 
Kasturbhai  was  delighted  with  Port  Sunlight,  and  rightly. 
But  Port  Sunlight  cannot  be  our  ideal.  Messrs.  Lever  Bros, 
represent  to  my  mind  the  minimum  standard  that  an  em¬ 
ployer  must  do  for  his  employees.  To  do  less  would  be 
a  discredit.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  rest  content  with  that. 
We  must  think  in  terms  of  our  own  civilization,  and  if 
the  picture  presented  to  us  in  the  Mahabharata  and  the 
Ramayana  of  the  social  conditions  prevailing  in  the  ancient 
times  be  correct,  our  ideal  would  seem  to  go  much  farther 
than  Port  Sunlight.  I  have  read  a  lot  of  literature  about 
Port  Sunlight,  and  I  am  an  ardent  admirer  of  their  welfare 
work,  but  I  maintain  that  ours  is  a  higher  ideal. 

“  In  the  West  there  is  still  a2  watertight  division  bet¬ 
ween  the  employer  and  the  employees.  I  know  it  is  imperti¬ 
nent  to  talk  of  our  ideal,  while  the  curse  of  untouchabilitv 
still  stalks  through  the  land.  But  I  should  be  untrue  to 
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myself  and  be  failing  in  my  duty  to  you,  if  I  did  not  place 
before  you  what  I  regard  as  the  highest  ideal.  The  relation 
between  mill-agents  and  mill-hands  ought  to  be  one  of 
fathei  and  cnildren  or  as  between  blood-brothers.  I  have 
often  heard  the  mill-owners  of  Ahmedabad  refer  to  them¬ 
selves  as  4  masters  ’  and  their  empkwees  as  their  ‘  ser¬ 
vants  ’.  Such  loose  talk  should  be  out  of  fashion  in  a  place 
like  Ahmedabad  which  prides  itself  on  its  love  of  religion 
and  love  of  Ahimsa.  For  that  attitude  is  a  negation  of 
Ahimsa,  inasmuch  as  our  ideal  demands  that  all  our 
power,  all  our  wealth  and  all  our  brains  should  be  devoted 
solely  to  the  welfare  of  those  who,  through  their  own  igno¬ 
rance  and  our  false  notions  of  things,  are  styled  labourers 
or  4  servants  \  What  I  expect  of  you  therefore  is  that  you 
should  hold  all  your  riches  as  a  trust  to  be  used  solely  in 
the  interest  of  those  who  sweat  for  you,  and  to  whose 
industry  and  labour  you  owe  all  your  position  and  pros¬ 
perity.  I  want  you  to  make  your  labourers  co-partners  of 
your  wealth.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  unless  you 
legally  bind  yourselves  to  do  all  that,  there  should  be  a 
labour  insurrection.  The  only  sanction  that  I  can  think  of 
in  this  connection  is  of  mutual  love  and  regard  as  between 
father  and  son,  not  of  law.  If  only  you  make  it  a  rule  to 
respect  these  mutual  obligations  of  love,  there  would  be 
an  end  to  all  labour  disputes,  the  workers  would  no  longer 
feel  the  need  for  organizing  themselves  into  unions.  Under 
the  ideal  contemplated  by  me,  there  would  be  nothing  left 
for  our  Anasuyabehns  and  Shankarlals  to  do  ;  their  occu¬ 
pation  would  be  gone.  But  that  cannot  happen  until  there 
is  a  single  mill-hand  who  does  not  regard  the  mill  in  which 
he  works  as  his  own,  who  complains  of  sweating  and  over¬ 
work,  and  who  therefore  nurses  in  his  breast  nothing  but 
ill-will  towards  his  employers. 

“  And  where  is  the  difficulty  ? 

44  You  have  told  us  and  it  is  recognized  everywhere 
that  the  mill-owners  stand  only  to  gain  by  doing  all  this. 
Messrs.  Lever  Bros,  lost  nothing  by  doing  all  that  they  did. 
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They  felt  so  encouraged  that  they  even  tried  to  create  ano¬ 
ther  Port  Sunlight  in  Natal.  As  our  experience  gradually 
broadens  we  are  beginning  to  see  more  and  more  clearly 
that  the  more  we  give  to  our  workers  the  more  we  stand 
to  gain.  From  the  moment  your  men  come  to  realize  that 
the  mills  are  theirs  no  less  than  yours,  they  will  begin  to 
feel  towards  you  as  blood-brothers,  there  would  be  no 
question  of  their  acting  against  the  common  interest  and 
the  need  for  having  a  heavy  supervisory  establishment 
over  them. 

“You  have  given  me  credit  for  keeping  the  city  of 
Ahmedabad  free  from  a  labour  upheaval  such  as  Bombay 
is  at  present  passing  through.  Well,  I  cannot  quite  dis¬ 
claim  that  credit,  for  does  any  one  among  you  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  things  would  have  been  otherwise 
here,  but  for  the  work  that  Shrimati  Anasuyabehn  and 
Sjt.  Shankarlal  have  been  doing  ?  It  is  true  perhaps  that 
you  the  mill-owners  of  Ahmedabad  are  more  tactful  than 
the  Bombay  mill-owners.  In  case  of  an  upheaval  you  do 
not  employ  hooligans  to  crush  your  men  as  some  emplo¬ 
yers  in  the  West  do,  and  I  fancy  that  you  have  deliberately 
abjured  that  weapon  of  suppressing  the  aspirations  of 
labour.  My  critics  tell  me  that  this  is  all  moonshine,  and 
that  you  would  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  such  means,  if  you 
could.  But  I  believe  that  they  are  mistaken  and  I  want  you 
to  prove  by  your  conduct  that  they  are  mistaken.  I  hope 
you  will  help  to  bring  near  the  time  when  the  sort  of  work 
that  Sjt.  Banker  and  Shrimati  Anasuyabehn  are  doing 
would  be  rendered  needless,  and  pending  that  consum¬ 
mation  give  them  all  the  help,  all  the  encouragement  that 
they  need  in  their  work. 

«  Now  perhaps  you  understand  why  I  have  dared  to 
appropriate  a  little  credit  for  the  peace  that  prevails  here 
today  It  belongs  not  to  me  but  to  Shrimati  Anasuyabehn 
and  Sjt.  Shankarlal  Banker.  They  live,  move  and  have 
their  being  among  the  labourers,  which  I  am  unable  to 
do  If  you  aid  the  efforts  of  these  friends  you  will  find  there 
will  not  be  much  need  left  for  erecting  creches  like  this  one 
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or  for  providing  medical  relief.  I  do  not  wish  to  detract 
from  the  merit  of  these  efforts  of  yours,  but  I  ask  you  whe¬ 
ther  any  well-to-do  man  would  care  to  send  his  children  to 
a  creche  like  this.  Our  endeavour  should  be  to  bring  about 
a  state  of  things  under  which  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  a  mill-hand’s  baby  to  be  torn  from  the  mother,  and 
where  a  factory-hand’s  child  would  receive  the  same 
opportunities  for  education  that  our  children  have.” 

Young  India,  10-5-’28,  p.  145. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  GUIDANCE  OF  CAPITAL 

AND  LABOUR 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  Ahmedabad  Mill  Industry  ”) 

Now  that  the  Ahmedabad  Mill  Industry  has  tided  over 
the  difficulty  that  had  arisen  over  the  mill-owners’  demand 
for  a  cut  in  the  wages  of  labour,  it  is  well  to  examine  the 
conditions  of  its  stability.  The  Umpire,  Sir  Govindrao 
Madgavkar,  deserves  the  thanks  of  both  the  parties  for  his 
great  labour  of  love.  The  public  do  not  know  that  he  under¬ 
took  the  onerous  burden  without  any  fees  which  he  might 
have  insisted  upon,  if  he  had  so  chosen.  Having  entered 
upon  the  task  he  might  have  lightened  it  by  merely  giving 
his  decision  without  any  argument.  Instead  he  has  reason¬ 
ed  out  his  award  and  made  valuable  suggestions  for  the 
guidance  of  both  capital  and  labour. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  both  parties  will  wholeheartedly 
act  up  to  the  Umpire’s  suggestion  and  work  out  the  Delhi 
Agreement.  The  Umpire  has  made  it  perfectly  clear  that 
no  cut  is  possible  without  fully  implementing  the  Delhi 
Agreement  which  has  also  the  merit  of  being  turned  into  an 
award  of  the  then  Umpire,  Mr.  Patkar,  retired  High  Court 
Judge.  The  essential  conditions  of  that  agreement  are  that 
wages  must  be  standardized  for  the  whole  mill  industry 
and  that  there  should  be  a  scheme  for  automatic  adjust¬ 
ment  whenever  there  is  a  demand  for  a  cut  or  a  rise  in  the 
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wages.  It  has  been  argued  on  behalf  of  the  mill-owners  that 
neither  standardization  nor  automatic  adjustment  is  a 
practical  proposition.  The  Umpire  has  rejected  that  argu¬ 
ment.  Indeed  he  could  not  do  otherwise.  Surely  the  parties 
knew  what  they  were  doing  when  they  entered  into  the 
agreement  at  Delhi.  They  would  never  have  introduced  the 
two  clauses  if  they  had  thought  them  to  be  unworkable. 
It  may  be  that  the  parties  may  not  agree  to  a  common 
scheme.  It  is  for  them  to  refer  their  differences  then  to  the 
arbitrators  and  the  latter  failing,  to  an  Umpire.  Standardi¬ 
zation  of  wages  is  a  mechanical  or  arithmetical  proposition. 
It  may  be  that  an  intermediate  stage  is  necessary  before  all 
the  mills  can  be  induced  to  adopt  an  even  scale  of  wages, 
or  labour  can  in  all  cases  be  induced  to  accept  a  level  which 
in  some  case  must  mean  a  large  reduction  in  wages  though 
the  whole  total  remains  unaffected.  But  a  scheme  of  auto¬ 
matic  adjustment  of  wages  is  undoubtedly  a  complicated 
matter.  It  demands  for  its  fruition  a  spirit  of  give  and  take 
on  both  sides.  And  any  such  scheme  must,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  of  a  temporary  character  subject  to  periodical 
revision. 

No 'scheme  of  automatic  adjustment  is  possible  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  maxims  I  have  ventured  to  mention 
in  my  award  and  which  Sir  Govindrao  has  been  pleased  to 
dismiss  as  idealistic.  Of  course  it  was  no  part  of  his  duty  as 
Umpire  to  examine  or  refer  to  them  at  all.  I  have  myself 
stated  in  my  award  that  the  maxims  have  not  guided  my 
decision.  But  having  referred  to  them  at  all,  the  learned 
Umpire  might  have  shown  how  or  why  they  were 
idealistic. 

I  propose  to  show  that  whether  they  are  idealistic  or 
otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  scheme 
of  automatic  adjustment  without  reference  to  them.  They 
must  be  the  measuring  rod  for  action  which  may  and  will 
probably  fall  short  of  it.  Let  me  reproduce  below  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  original  which  is  in  Gujarati : 

“  16.  At  this  stage  I  would  like  to  re-state  the  principles  that 
for  the  good  of  both  parties  I  have  presented  to  them  as  a  result 
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of  my  close  and  unbroken  contact  with  the  industry  for  a  period 
of  eighteen  years  in  the  capacity  of  arbitrator. 

(a)  No  cut  should  be  made  till  the  mills  have  ceased  to 
make  any  profit  and  are  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  their  capital 
for  continuing  the  industry. 

(b)  There  should  be  no  cut  till  the  wages  have  reached 
the  level  adequate  for  maintenance.  It  is  possible  to  conceive 
a  time  when  the  workmen  have  begun  to  regard  the  industry 
as  if  it  were  their  own  property,  and  they  would  then  be 
prepared  to  help  it  out  of  a  crisis  by  taking  the  barest  mainte¬ 
nance  consisting  of  a  dry  crust  and  working  day  and  night. 
That  would  be  a  voluntary  arrangement.  Such  cases  are  irrele¬ 
vant  to  the  present  consideration. 

(c)  There  should  be  a  common  understanding  as  to  what 
should  be  included  in  determining  a  living  wage. 

(d)  The  consideration  of  the  deterioration  in  individual 
mills  cannot  form  part  of  a  case  for  a  cut  in  the  wages  of 
labour  in  general. 

(e)  It  is  vital  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  industry  that  work¬ 
men  should  be  regarded  as  equals  with  the  shareholders  and 
that  they  have,  therefore,  every  right  to  possess  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  transactions  of  the  mills. 

(f)  There  should  be  a  register  of  all  available  mill-hands 
acceptable  to  both  the  parties  and  the  custom  of  taking  labour 
through  any  agency  other  than  the  T.L.A.  should  be  stopped. 
17.  I  have  not  presented  these  principles  in  the  belief  that 

they  will  be  acceptable  either  to  the  brother  Arbitrator  or  to  the 
mill-owners  or  even  to  the  workmen.  These  have  not  guided  my 
decision  in  the  present  case,  but  I  am  convinced  that  without  the 
acceptance  of  these  principles,  the  industry,  i.e.  the  owners  and 
the  workmen  are  in  danger.” 

Now  take  the  first  maxim.  Why  should  mills  desire  a 
cut  so  long  as  they  have  profits  ?  It  would  be  like  a  man 
desiring  to  cut  off  his  feet  to  ease  some  derangement  of  the 
belly.  Do  they  cut  out  machinery  in  order  to  ensure  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  profits  ?  Are  men  and  women,  who  may 
be  called  living  machines,  less  than  inert  machinery  ?  Is 
there  anything  very  idealistic  in  the  suggestion  that  the 
wages  of  the  operatives,  who  are  at  least  as  much  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  industry  as  the  machinery  and  buildings,  may 
not  be  reduced  to  ensure  a  minimum  of  profits  ?  I  make 
bold  to  say  that  if  the  votes  of  humane  shareholders  (and 
I  regard  the  shareholders  of  mills  as  humane)  were  taken, 
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they  would  summarily  reject  the  proposition  that  their 
profits  should  be  preferred  to  the  wages  of  labour  on  whom 
depend  their  profits. 

And  if  the  first  maxim  must  at  least  be  seriously  consi¬ 
dered,  the  second  about  the  living  wage  follows  from  it.  If 
there  can  be  no  cut  before  profits  are  on  the  brink  of 
sinking,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  limit  beyond  which 
reduction  in  wages  cannot  go.  In  other  words,  there  must 
be  a  decision  as  to  what  constitutes  a  living  wage.  I  am 
not  concerned  with  the  name.  Call  it  the  minimum  wage, 
if  that  expression  sounds  sweeter.  The  process  is  the  same. 
Living  wage  to  my  mind  is  the  most  accurate  description 
for  an  irreducible  wage. 

And  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  a  living  wage 
implies  an  examination  of  what  may  be  included  in  it. 
Should  intoxicants  form  part,  should  tobacco  be  included, 
may  milk  or  ghee  or  gur  be  excluded  ?  These  are  no 
visionary  things.  They  touch  the  very  existence  of  labour. 
Its  efficiency  depends  very  largely  upon  the  right  kind  of 
living.  And  the  greater  the  efficiency,  the  greater  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  enhanced  profits. 

Maxim  (d)  is  self-evident  and  accepted  by  the  arbitra¬ 
tors  as  well  as  the  Umpire. 

Who  can  deny  the  reasonableness  of  the  statement 
(maxim-e)  that  workmen  should  be  regarded  as  equal 
owners  with  the  shareholders  ?  If  conflict  between  capital 
and  labour  is  to  be  avoided,  as  I  believe  it  can  and  must  be, 
labour  should  have  the  same  status  and  dignity  as  capital. 
Why  should  a  million  rupees  put  together  .be  more  than  a 
million  men  or  women  put  together  ?  Are  they  not  infi¬ 
nitely  more  than  metal,  white  or  yellow  ?  Or  should 
holders  of  metal  always  assume  that  labour  cannot  be  orga¬ 
nized  and  put  together  as  metal  can  ?  For  the  past  eighteen 
years,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  capital  and  labour 
have  acted  in  Ahmedabad  on  the  assumption  that  there  is 
no  inherent  conflict  between  the  two.  It  is  true  that  peace 
between  the  two  has  been  precarious.  But  it  has  been  so 
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because  the  parties  have  not  recognized  the  full  validity 
of  the  maxims  as  the  conditions  of  an  abiding  peace. 

If  then  labourers  are  co-equal  owners,  their  organiza¬ 
tion  should  have  the  same  access  to  the  transactions  of 

4 

mills  as  the  shareholders.  Indeed  there  can  be  no  confi¬ 
dence  on  the  part  of  labour  if  material  information  is  with¬ 
held  from  it. 

The  last  maxim  admits  of  no  weakening.  If  the  Labour 
Union  is  regarded  as  a  desirable  organization  as  much  as 
is  the  mill-owners’,  and  is  not  merely  tolerated  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  evil,  it  follows  that  there  should  be  an  agreed  register 
of  available  hands  and  that  the  mill-owners  should  not 
accept  or  engage  any  person  outside  the  Labour  Union. 

Thus  it  seems  to  me  that  the  maxims  are  not  visionary, 
but  on  examination  they  are  found  to  '  be  absolutely 
essential  to  the  healthy  existence  or  growth  of  the  great 
industry  in  whose  interest  they  have  been  humbly 
suggested. 

It  need  not  be  stated  that  the  list  submitted  is  by  no 
means  exhaustive.  I  must  suggest  some  more,  when  I  am 
able  to  revert  to  the  question. 

Harijan,  13-2-’37,  p.  4. 
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ESTABLISHING  CONCORD  BETWEEN  LABOUR 

AND  CAPITAL 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  “  Weekly  Letter  ”  No.  5  by  C.  S.  under 
the  title  “  Labour  and  Capital  ”) 

At  Jubbulpore,  in  an  address  presented  by  the  local 
Labour  Union,  they  had  asked  Gandhiji  why  he  did  not 
take  up  the  work  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  labourers 
and  protecting  them  against  exploitation  by  capitalists. 
Gandhiji  took  up  the  subject  in  his  speech.  “  If  this  effort,” 
he  said,  “  to  abolish  root  and  branch  the  distinctions  of 
high  and  low  succeeds,  it  will  have  a  healthy  reaction  on 
all  spheres  of  life,  and  the  struggle  between  capital  and 
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labour  will  cease  and  give  place  to  co-operation  and  con¬ 
cord  between  the  two.  If  we  have  understood  the  full 
implications  of  this  war  against  untouchability,  we 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  realizing  that  untouchability 
based  on  birth  is  only  one  of  the  countless  phases  of  that 
curse.  We  should  thus  be  better  serving  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  communal  unity  that  I  have  at  heart.  My  faith 
in  the  movement  has  grown  from  day  to  day.  I  implicitly 
believe  that,  if  we  succeed  in  abolishing  untouchability 
from  Hinduism,  all  the  quarrels  between  classes  and 
communities  that  we  see  today  in  India  will  cease.  The 
differences  between  Hindus  and  Musalmans  and  between 
capital  and  labour  will  be  composed.  Once  the  hearts  are 
purified  it  will  be  found  easy  to  overcome  all  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  a  heart  unity.  The  phase  we  are  at  present 
dealing  with  does  not  exhaust  all  the  possibilities  of  the 
struggle.  The  untouchability  as  practised  today  in  Hindu¬ 
ism  is  the  worst  of  all  the  phases.  Masquerading  under  the 
name  of  religion,  it  has  contributed  most  to  the  degradation 
of  man  by  man.  I  have  said  that  untouchability  is  a  many¬ 
headed  monster  and  appears  in  many  shapes  and  forms, 
some  of  them  so  subtle  as  not  to  be  easily  detected.  There 
are  many  degrees  in  untouchability.  I  was  conscious  of  all 
these  implications  when  I  took  up  this  war  and  made  up 
my  mind  to  devote  my  full  energy,  in  the  evening  of  my 

life,  to  this  work. 

Harijan,  15-12-’33,  p.  1. 
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TO  MILL-HANDS 

(The  following  is  a  free  rendering  of  Gandhiji’s  address  to  the 
mill-hands  of  Ahmedabad  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  anniversary 
of  the  struggle  that  took  place  in  1918,  between  the  mill-owners  and 
the  mill-hands :) 

This  is  the  second  anniversary  of  the  peaceful  triumph 
of  justice.  I  call  it  a  victory  both  for  the  mill-owners  and 
the  mill-hands.  I  call  this  a  victory  of  justice  because  the 
demand  of  the  mill-hands  was  just  and  the  means  adopted 
by  them  to  secure  acceptance  were  pure.  I  should  not  wish 
victory  for  the  mill-hands  by  unjust  means. 

Civil  and  Criminal  Disobedience 

Last  year  Swami  Shraddhanandji  graced  the  last 
anniversary  by  his  presence.  Between  then  and  now  many 
things  have  happened  and  they  have  altered  materially  the 
state  of  India.  A  new  spirit  fires  us,  a  new  atmosphere  per¬ 
vades  Indian  society.  But  I  do  not  propose  to  detain  you 
on  the  general  position  in  our  country.  It  would  however 
ill  become  me  to  call  myself  your  friend,  and  I  pride  my¬ 
self  in  being  considered  a  fellow-labourer,  if  I  omitted  all 
mention  of  the  part  that  the  mill-hands  played  in  the 
events  of  the  April  of  last  year.  During  that  month  I  was 
arrested  at  the  instance  of  the  Government.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  a  serious  blunder.  But  could  the  mill- 
hands  undo  the  mischief  by  incendiarism  and  bloodshed  ? 
You  are  deeply  attached  to  Anasuyabehn.  She  is  worthy  of 
your  adoration.  You  heard  a  rumour  to  the  effect  that  she 
was  arrested,  you  were  staggered  ;  you  were  indignant. 
You  felt  that  you  were  like  birds  with  clipped  wings.  All 
this  does  credit  to  your  love  for  her.  But  I  would  again  ask  : 
Is  incendiarism  a  fit  expression  of  your  love  for  her  ?  Nor 
may  we  escape  responsibility  by  pleading  that  others  too 
were  concerned  in  the  misdeeds.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
describe  to  you  in  adequate  language  the  deep  grief  both 
she  and  I  felt  when  we  heard  of  the  happenings  in 
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Ahmedabad.  I  can  see  nothing  but  catastrophe  for  India 
from  methods  of  violence.  Workmen  would  be  committing 
suicide  and  India  would  have  to  suffer  indescribable 
misery  if  working-men  were  to  vent  their  anger  by  crimi¬ 
nal  disobedience  of  the  law  of  the  land.  I  do  wish  that  you 
would  not  be  misled  into  acts  of  violence  because  some¬ 
times  you  see  violence  seemingly  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended.  When  I  began  to  preach  Satyagraha 
and  civil  disobedience  it  was  never  meant  to  cover  criminal 
disobedience.  My  experience  teaches  me  that  truth  can 
never  be  propagated  by  doing  violence.  Those  who  believe 
in  the  justice  of  their  cause  have  need  to  possess  boundless 
patience,  and  those  alone  are  fit  to  offer  civil  disobedience 
who  are  above  committing  criminal  disobedience  or  doing 
violence.  A  man  cannot  commit  both  civil  and  criminal 
disobedience  at  the  same  time  even  as  he  cannot  be  both 
temperate  and  furious  at  the  same  time,  and  just  as  self- 
restraint  is  acquired  only  after  one  has  been  able  to  master 
his  passions,  so  is  the  capacity  for  civil  disobedience  ac¬ 
quired  after  one  has  disciplined  oneself  in  complete  and 
voluntary  obedience  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  Again,  just  as 
he  alone  can  be  said  to  be  proof  against  temptations  who, 
having  been  exposed  to  them,  has  succeeded  in  resisting 
them,  so  may  we  be  said  to  have  conquered  anger  when 
having  sufficient  cause  for  it  we  have  succeeded  in  control¬ 
ling  ourselves.  We  failed  last  year  in  this  test.  It  is  my 
earnest  prayer  to  you  all  that  on  this  auspicious  day  you 
will  recall  the  mistakes  of  April  last  and  make  a  fine 
determination  never  to  repeat  them. 

Condition  of  the  Mill-hands 

I  shall  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  condition  in 
general  of  the  mill-hands,  of  which  they  need  to  know  a 
great  deal.  We  cannot  become  rich  by  merely  getting  more 
wages  ;  nor  is  becoming  wealthy  the  all  in  all.  Anasuya- 
behn  has  not  dedicated  her  life  to  you  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  for  you  better  wages.  Her  object  in 
doing  so  is,  that  you  may  get  enough  to  make  you  happy, 
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to  make  you  truly  religious,  that  you  may  observe  the  eter¬ 
nal  laws  of  ethics,  that  you  may  give  up  bad  habits  such 
as  drink,  gambling,  etc.,  that  you  may  make  good  use  of 
your  earnings,  that  you  may  keep  your  houses  clean  and 
that  you  may  educate  your  children. 

Your  economic  condition  has  improved.  There  is  room 
for  yet  more  improvement.  It  can  take  place  in  two  ways, 
by  consultation  with  the  mill-owners  or  by  using  undue 
pressure.  The  first  is  the  only  true  remedy.  In  the  West  an 
eternal  conflict  has  set  up  between  capital  and  labour. 
Each  party  considers  the  other  as  its  natural  enemy.  That 
spirit  seems  to  have  entered  India  also,  and  if  it  finds  a 
permanent  lodgment,  it  would  be  the  end  of  oui  industry 
and  of  our  peace.  If  both  the  parties  were  to  realize  that 
each  is  dependent  upon  the  other,  there  will  be  little  cause 

for  quarrel. 

A  Lawful  Demand 


I*  do  not  propose  to  examine  the  duty  of  the  capitalist. 
If  the  labourer  alone  were  to  understand  his  rights  and 
responsibilities  and  confine  himself  to  the  purest  means, 
both  must  gain.  But  two  things  are  needful :  both  the 
demands  and  the  means  adopted  to  enforce  them  must  be 
iust  and  clear.  It  is  an  unlawful  demand  which  seeks 
merely  to  take  advantage  of  the  capitalists’  position.  Bu 
it  is  an  altogether  lawful  demand  when  the  labourer  as,  s 
for  enough  wages  to  enable  him  to  maintain  himself  and 
to  educate  his  children  decently.  To  seek  justice  witnout 
resorting  to  violence  and  by  an  appeal  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  capitalists  by  arbitration  is  lawful  means. 

Unions  and  Arbitration 


In  order  then  to  achieve  the  end  you  must  have 
unions  A  beginning  has  already  been  made.  I  trust  that 
the°mill-hand^  in  every  department  will  form ^their ^unions 
and  every  one  would  scrupulously  observe  the  ru.es  tha 
may  be  formed  for  them.  You  will  then  approach  the  null- 
owners  through  your  unions  and  if.  the  decisions  of  th 
former  do  not  satisfy  you,  you  will  appeal  to  arbitration 
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It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  both  parties  have  accepted 
the  principle  of  arbitration.  I  hope  that  that  principle  will 
be  fully  developed  and  that  strikes  will  for  ever  become 
an  impossibility.  I  know  that  strikes  are  an  inherent  right 
of  the  working-men  for  the  purpose  of  securing  justice, 
but  they  must  be  considered  a  crime  immediately  the  capi¬ 
talists  accept  the  principle  of  arbitration.  Wages  are 
improving  and  there  is  every  possibility  of  continuous 
improvement.  But  there  is  equal  need  for  reducing  hours 
of  labour.  The  mill-hands  seem  to  be  working  twelve  hours 
or  more.  Those  who  have  to  work  so  many  hours  per  day 
can  have  no  time  left  for  mental  or  moral  betterment.  Their 
condition,  therefore,  must  be  reduced  to  that  of  the  beast. 
It  is  our  duty  to  escape  the  peril  and  yet  in  every  step 
we  take,  we  must  guard  ourselves  against  damaging  our 
industries. 

The  mill-owners  tell  me  that  the  mill-hands  are  lazy, 
they  do  not  give  full  time  to  their  work  and  they  are  in¬ 
attentive.  I  for  one  cannot  expect  attention  and  application 
from  those  who  are  called  upon  to  work  twelve  hours  per 
day.  But  I  would  certainly  hope  that  when  the  hours  are 
reduced  to  ten,  the  labourers  will  put  in  better  and  almost 
the  same  amount  of  work  as  in  twelve  hours.  Reduction 
in  hours  of  labour  has  brought  about  happy  results  in 
England.  When  mill-hands  learn  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  interest  of  the  mill-owners  they  will  rise  and  with 
them  will  rise  the  industries  of  our  country.  I  would  there¬ 
fore  urge  the  mill-owners  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour  to 
ten  and  urge  the  mill-hands  to  give  as  much  work  in  ten 
as  they  have  been  doing  in  twelve. 

Use  of  Increasing  Wages 

It  is  now  time  to  examine  the  use  we  should  make  of 
the  increasing  wages  and  the  hours  saved.  It  would  be 
like  going  into  the  frying  pan  out  of  the  fire  to  use  the  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  in  grog-shops,  and  the  hours  saved,  in  the 
gambling  dens.  The  money  received,  it  is  clear,  should  be 
devoted  to  the  education  of  our  children,  and  the  time 
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saved  to  our  education.  In  both  these  matters  the  mill- 
owners  can  render  much  assistance.  They  can  open  cheap 
restaurants  for  the  working-men  where  they  can  get  pure 
milk  and  wholesome  refreshments.  They  can  open  reading- 
rooms  and  provide  harmless  amusements  and  games  for 
them.  Provided  such  healthy  surroundings,  the  craving 
for  drink  and-  gambling  will  leave  them.  The  unions  also 
should  attempt  similar  things.  They  will  be  better  em¬ 
ployed  in  devising  means  of  improvement  from  within 
than  in  fighting  the  capitalists. 

Division  of  Labour 

It  is  a  sign  of  national  degradation  when  little  children 
are  removed  from  schools  and  are  employed  in  earning 
wages.  No  nation  worthy  of  the  name  can  possibly  afford 
so  to  misuse  her  children.  At  least  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen 
they  must  be  kept  in  schools.  Similarly  women  also  must 
be  gradually  weaned  from  mill-labour.  If  man  and  woman 
are  partners  in  life  and  complementary  each  of  the  other 
they  become  good  householders  only  by  dividing  their 
labour,  and  a  wise  mother  finds  her  time  fully  occupied 
in  looking  after  her  household  and  children.  But  when 
both  husband  and  wife  have  to  labour  for  mere  mainte¬ 
nance  the  nation  must  become  degraded.  It  is  like  a 
bankrupt  living  on  his  capital. 

Develop  the  Moral  Faculty 

And  just  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  labourer  to  develop 
their  minds  by  receiving  education  and  to  educate  their 
children,  so  it  is  necessary  to  develop  the  moral  faculty  in 
them.  Development  of  the  moral  faculty  means  that  of  the 
religious  sense.  The  world  does  not  quarrel  with  those  who 
have  a  true  faith  in  God  and  who  understand  the  true 
nature  of  religion.  And  if  it  does,  such  men  turn  away  the 
wrath  of  their  adversaries  by  their  gentleness.  Religion 
here  does  not  mean  merely  offering  one’s  namaz  or  going 
to  the  temple.  But  it  means  knowledge  of  one’s  self  and 
knowledge  of  God  ;  and  just  as  a  person  does  not  become  a 
weaver  unless  he  knows  the  art  of  weaving,  so  does  he  fail 
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to  know  himself  unless  he  complies  with  certain  rules. 
Chief  amongst  these  are  three  that  are  of  universal  obser¬ 
vance.  The  first  is  observance  of  truth.  He  who  does  not 
know  what  it  is  to  speak  the  truth  is  like  a  false  coin  value¬ 
less.  The  second  is  not  to  injure  others.  He  who  injures 
others,  is  jealous  of  others,  is  not  fit  to  live  in  the  world. 
For  the  world  is  at  war  with  him  and  he  has  to  live  in 
perpetual  fear  of  the  world.  We  are  all  bound  by  the  tie  of 
love.  There  is  in  everything  a  centripetal  force  without 
which  nothing  could  have  existed.  Scientists  tell  us  that 
without  the  presence  of  the  cohesive  force  ,  amongst  the 
atoms  that  comprise  this  globe  of  ours,  it  would  crumble 
to  pieces  and  we  would  cease  to  exist ;  and  even  as  there 
is  cohesive  force  in  blind  matter,  so  must  there  be  in  all 
things  animate,  and  the  name  for  that  cohesive  force 
among  animate  beings  is  love.  We  notice  it  between  father 
and  mother,  between  brother  and  sister,  friend  and  friend. 
But  we  have  to  learn  to  use  that  force  among  all  that 
lives,  and  in  the  use  of  it  consists  our  knowledge  of  God. 
Where  there  is  love  there  is  life  ;  hatred  leads  to  destruc¬ 
tion.  I  hope  that  Anasuyabehn  will  help  you  to  learn  this 
great  law  of  love  and  I  ask  you,  if  you  recognize  her  love 
towards  you,  to  reciprocate  it  by  feeling  in  your  own  per¬ 
sons  that  same  love  towards  the  whole  of  humanity.  The 
third  rule  is  that  we  have  to  conquer  our  passions.  It  is 
called  brahmacharya  in  Sanskrit.  I  do  not  use  it  merely  in 
its  accepted  narrow  sense.  He  is  not  a  brahmachari,  who, 
although  he  may  be  a  celibate  or  may  be  living  a  chaste 
life  as  a  married  man,  otherwise  gives  himself  up  to  a 
variety  of  indulgences.  He  alone  is  capable  of  knowing 
himself  who  brings  under  complete  subjection  all  his  pas¬ 
sions.  He  who  exercises  self-restraint  in  its  widest  sense 
is  also  a  brahmachari  —  a  man  of  faith,  a  true  Hindu  or  a 
true  Mohammedan. 

It  is  a  breach  of  brahmacharya  to  hear  questionable 
language  or  obscene  songs.  It  is  a  licentiousness  of  the 
tongue  to  utter  foul  abuse  instead  of  reciting  the  name  of 
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God,  and  so  with  the  other  senses.  He  alone  can  be  consi¬ 
der,  ed  a  true  man  who  having  subjected  his  passions  be¬ 
comes  perfectly  self-restrained.  We  are  like  a  rider  who 
cannot  keep  his  horse  under  control  and  is  quickly  brought 
down.  But  one  who  drawing  in  the  reins  keeps  the  animal 
under  subjection,  stands  a  fair  chance  of  reaching  his  desti¬ 
nation.  Even  so  does  a  man  who  can  control  his  passions 
make  for  the  goal.  He  alone  is  fit  for  Swaraj.  He  alone  is  a 
seeker  after  truth.  He  alone  becomes  capable  of  knowing 
God.  It  is  my  earnest  wish  that  you  will  not  reject  these 
remarks  as  if  they  were  copy-book  maxims.  I  ask  you  to 
believe  that  we  shall  never  go  forward  until  we  have  learnt 
the  value  of  observing  these  truths.  What  I  have  told  you 
is  a  fragment  of  my  own  experiences.  My  service  of  you 
is  due  simply  to  my  love  for  you  and  I  partake  of  your 
sorrows  because  I  hope  thereby  to  justify  myself  before 
my  Maker.  What  though  your  wages  were  quadrupled  and 
you  had  to  work  only  a  quarter  of  the  time  you  are  doing 
now,  if  notwithstanding,  you  did  not  know  the  value  of 
true  speech,  if  the  rakshasa  in  you  injured  others  and 
gave  the  reins  to  your  passions.  We  must  have  more 
wages,  we  must  have  less  work,  because  we  want  clean 
houses,  clean  bodies,  clean  minds  and  a  clean  soul, 
and  both  are  essential  for  this  fourfold  cleanliness.  But  if 
that  be  not  the  object  to  be  achieved,  it  would  be  a  sin  to 
attempt  and  get  better  wages  and  reduce  the  hours  of 
labour.  May  God  grant  you  and  Anasuyabehn  the  power 
to  achieve  the  end. 

Young  India,  28-4-’20,  p.  7  and  5-5-’20,  p.  6. 
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WITH  MILL  LABOURERS 

(From  a  speech  delivered  before  the  mill-workers  at  Ahmedabad, 
which  appeared  in  “  Weekly  Letter  ”  by  M.  D.) 

9  % 

,  The  visit  to  Ahmedabad,  though  exclusively  for  the 
Gujarat  Literary  Conference,  was  utilized  by  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  labour  in  connection  with  the  grave  situation 
that  has  arisen  out  of  the  proposal  of  the  mill-owners  for  a 
20  per  cent  cut  in  the  wages.  Shrimati  Anasuyabehn  and 
Sjt.  Shankarlal  Banker  are  handling  the  whole  question 
with  the  delicate  care  that  has  characterized  their  effort 
for  the  welfare  of  the  mill-hands  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  has  prevented  many  a  grave  catastrophe.  Before 
a  vast  gathering  of  labourers  Gandhiji  poured  out  his 
whole  soul  explaining  at  great  length  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labour,  the  conditions  that  make  for  industrial 
peace,  the  power  of  labour,  and  so  on.  It  was  addressed  as 
much  to  the  mill-owners  as  to  the  mill-hands,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  they  will  lay  to  heart  Gandhiji’s  appeal  and 
will  not  precipitate  a  catastrophe.  I  wish  I  could  reproduce 
in  these  columns  the  whole  of  that  perfervid  speech.  I  shall 
have  to  content  myself  with  giving  only  a  few  extracts 
here.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  all  Gandhiji’s  speeches,  whe¬ 
ther  before  the  labourers  or  before  the  Literary  Con¬ 
ference,  was  that  Segaon  loomed  large  over  the  whole  of 
his  attitude.  One  could  see  that  it  was  not  without  a 
wrench  that  he  had  torn  himself  from  the  village  and  that 
though  his  body  had  left  the  village,  his  mind  was  all  the 
while  there  : 

“  Eighteen  years  ago  you  carried  on  a  peaceful  strike 
for  21  days,  without  a  single  untoward  incident  happening. 
It  was  a  hard  test  for  you  but  you  passed  through  the  test. 
Then  you  weakened.  You  know  what  followed.  But  the 
whole  success  of  that  strike  was  due  to  the  great  banner 
under  which  you  worked.  That  banner  bore  the  words 
‘  Unbreakable  Vow  \  Those  who  pledge  themselves  to  a 
vow  do  so  having  full  regard  to  consequences,  and  having 
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full  regard  to  their  own  capacities  and  limitations.  The 
capacity  to  keep  one’s  vow  solemnly  taken  is  all  that  we 
have  and  need  have.  We  do  not  want  the  capacity  to  throw 
down  bombs  from  aeroplanes,  to  fight  with  lathis.  We  are 
children  of  the  earth  and  we  had  better  talk  in  terms  of 
the  earth  and  not  of  the  air.  The  capacity  to  keep  a  vow  is 
your  great  capital.  No  one  may  deprive  you  of  it,  but  it 
should  be  kept  even  unto  death.  It  is  worth  a  crore  of 
rupees  and  more.  Many  a  millionaire  has  had  to  commit 
suicide,  his  millions  have  not  saved  him  from  an  igno¬ 
minious  death. 

The  question  facing  you  seems  to  be  this  :  Whether 
you  have  grown  in  strength  or  the  mill-owners  ?  If  the 
mill-owners  close  the  doors  against  arbitration  you  may 
have  to  resort  to  a  strike. .  They  may  want  to  try  your 
strength.  Now  I  should  like  to  suggest  to  the  mill-owners 
that  if  you  grow  in  strength,  they  have  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of.  If  they  grow  in  strength  you  have  everything  to  be 
afraid  of.  But  let  us  see  the  difference  between  the  mill- 
owners  and  the  labourers.  Their  strength  is  their  money, 
your  strength  is  your  capacity  to  work.  Capital  would  be 
helpless  without  labour.  All  mills  would  be  at  a  standstill 
if  you  were  not  there  to  work  them.  It  may  be  that  they 
may  coerce  you  into  working  for  them,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  are  helpless  without  labour.  Labour  thus 
possesses  the  key  ;  I  say  labour,  not  the  Labour  Union. 

Now  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  were  strong  in  num¬ 
bers,  even  if  you  were  a  million,  you  would  not  be  able  to 
run  a  mill.  You  lack  the  talent  to  run  it.  You  could  not  run 
it  even  if  you  had  a  million  rupees.  I  should  refuse  to  take 
charge  of  a  mill,  even  if  someone  were  to  offer  a  million 
rupees  to  me.  I  should  gladly  use  that  million  for  Khadi 
or  Harijan  work,  but  could  not  run  a  model  mill.  You  are 
in  the  same  condition.  You  have  not  acquired  the  capacity 
to  run  a  mill  even  after  20  years  of  organized  work,  nor 
are  you  likely  to  acquire  that  capacity  within  the  next 
20  years.  If  you  think  you  have,  you  do  not  need  a  leader 

to  lead  you. 
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I  do  wish  you  may  acquire  that  capacity  some  day.  It 
is  certainly  possible  for  you  individually  so  to  train  your¬ 
selves  as  to  be  able  to  run  a  mill.  In  that  case  the  rest  of 
you  will  be  as  much  slaves  as  you  are  today.  What  I  mean 
to  say  is  that  you  as  a  body  could  not  run  a  mill  in  a  given 
number  of  years. 

But  our  friends  who  insist  on  class  consciousness  and 
class  war  say  that  everything  is  possible  if  only  we  fight 
as  they  would  have  us  to.  We  may  have  to  fight  the  mill- 
owners,  but  we  should  do  so  with  the  same  love  and  regard 
and  reluctance  as  we  would  fight  our  blood-relations,  our 
own  kith  and  kin. 

But  what  about  the  blacklegs  ?  You  may  ask.  Black¬ 
legs  unfortunately  there  will  be.  But  I  would  urge  you  not 
to  fight  them,  but  to  plead  with  them,  to  tell  them  that 
theirs  is  a  narrow  policy  and  that  yours  has  the  interest  of 
the  whole  labour  at  heart:  It  is  likely  that  they  may  not 
listen  to  you.  In  that  case  you  will  tolerate  them,  but  not 
fight  them. 

I  had  an  open  letter  from  our  friends  who  insist  oa^ 
class  war.  They  say,  and  I  agree  with  them,  that  there 
should  not  be  two  unions  in  Ahmedabad,  but  they  want  a 
union  which  accepts  class  war  as  its' creed,  which  means 
that  they  want  us  to  merge  in  their  union.  Do  not  yield  to 
that  temptation  if  you  do  not  believe  in  the  inevitability  of 
class  war. 

i  . 

You  and  I  believe  in  co-operation.  If  we  sometimes 
non-co-operate  with  mill-owners  we  do  so  to  reach  co¬ 
operation  ultimately.  We  want  Ahmedabad  and  its  mill- 
industry  to  prosper,  but  we  want  the  prosperity  broad- 
based  on  the  harmony  of  all  the  varying  elements. 

I  am  one  of  the  arbitrators  and  as  such  I  may  not 
speak  on  the  merits  of  the  general  strike  question.  I  have 
only  told  you  what  should  be  done  if  a  strike  becomes  a 
necessity.  You  know  that  it  has  to  be  absolutely  peaceful. 
You  must  exhaust  all  your  resources  to  reach  a  settlement. 

I  am  still  hoping  that  a  general  strike  may  not  be  neces¬ 
sary.  I  shall  strain  every  nerve  to  avert  a  crisis. 
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But  remember  that  even  if  you  have  to  fight,  }Tour 
capacity  to  keep  your  vow  will  depend  on  the  purity  of 
your  life.  A  gambler  or  a  drunkard,  or  a  dissolute  charac¬ 
ter  can  never  keep  a  vow.  Also  remember  that  you  have  to 
fight  on  your  own  strength.  Do  not  depend  on  Anasuya- 
behn  or  Shankarlal  or  me.  We  can  but  guide  you.  It  is  only 
your  strength  that  can  carry  you  through.  I  am  but  a 
broken  reed.  Not  that  I  have  ceased  to  take  interest  in 
you,  but  I  have  become  a  villager,  and  all  my  resources 
are  being  put  to  the  test  in  that  little  village  called  Segaon. 
I  have  settled  there  because  I  believe  that  the  key  to 
Swaraj  is  not  with  the  cities  but  with  the  villages.  When  I 
succeed  in  ridding  the  villages  of  their  poverty,  I  have  won 
Swaraj  for  you  and  for  the  whole  of  India.  The  villages  are 
in  a  worse  plight  than  you  who  live  in  cities.  You  have 
schools  for  your  children  and  a  hospital  and  many  other 
amenities.  They  have  none.  They  do  not  even  realize  their 
miserable  plight,  and  they  almost  hug  their  present  condi¬ 
tion.  If  therefore  I  can  discover  the  key  to  their  emancipa¬ 
tion,  I  discover  the  key  to  Swaraj.  Their  deliverance  is  also 
yours.” 

Harijan,  *7-ll-’36,  p.  308  at  p.  310. 
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CONGRESS  CAN  ‘NEVER  ALLOW 
THE  EXPLOITATION  OF  LABOUR 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  Mills  and  Labour  ”) 

The  Congress  lives  for  the  labourer  and  for  the  capita¬ 
list  in  so  far  as -the  latter  subserves  the  former’s  purpose. 
Therefore  the  Congress  is  in  alliance  with  the  mill-owners 
in  the  matter  of  boycott  of  foreign  cloth,  only  because  boy¬ 
cott  is  calculated  to  benefit  the  labourer  and  the  vast  mass 
of  consumers  in  the  very  near  future.  The  alliance  is  volun¬ 
tary  and  capable  of  being  broken  up  at  the  option  of  either 
party.  It  can  be  and  will  be  broken  up  when  the  mills  find 
it  profitless.  It  may  and  must  be  broken  up  by  the  Congress 
if  it  injures  Khadi  or  if  it  injures  or  exploits  the  labourer, 
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or  if  it  exploits  the  consumer.  Khadi  may  suffer  a  tempo¬ 
rary  check  as  perhaps  it  has.  The  consumer  may,  for  a  year 
or  two  but  no  longer,  pay  a  protection  duty  by  way  of 
higher  prices,  not  for  the  higher  profit  of  the  shareholders 
but  for  the  economic  working  of  mills.  But  the  Congress 
can  never  allow  the  labourer  to  be  exploited.  In  other 
words,  his  position  must  not  be  worse  than  before  the  boy¬ 
cott.  On  the  contrary,  the  alliance  imposes  a  greater  duty 
on  the.  Congress  of  seeing  that  the  labourer’s  position  is  all 
the  better  for  it.  The  Congress  has  to  ascertain  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  labourers  of  a  particular  mill  before  it  enters 
into  any  contract  with  it. 

It  was  because  the  Working  Committee  realized  this 
special  obligation  that  it  passed  the  following  resolution 
at  its  last  meeting  : 

“  The  Working  Committee  draws  the  attention  of  owners  and 
managers  of  mills,  especially  those  recognized  by  the  Congress, 
to  the  resolution  of  the  Working  Committee  dated  July  10th,  1931,* 
and  draws  further  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  has  received  complaints  about  the  treatment  of  textile 
labourers  and  the  growing  discontent  amongst  them,  as  also  of 
proposed  reduction  of  wages  -in  some  mills. 

“‘The  Committee  hopes  that  the  owners  and  managers  will 
remove  all  causes  of  discontent.  The  Working  Committee 
believes  that  representing,  as  the  Congress  does  predominantly, 
the  interests  of  millions  of  agricultural  and  industrial  workers, 
any  recognition  by  the  Congress  of  the  mills  will  be  inconsistent 
with  the  claim,  wherever  there  is  previous  justification  for  such 
complaints.” 

Among  the  private  resolutions  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  by  the  A.-I.C.C.  at  its  last  session  was  one  referring 
to  mill-workers.  It  was  a  drastic  resolution.  I  have  before 
me  a  list  of  mills  that  are  said  to  have  threatened  a  cut  in 

*  The  resolution  of  the  Working  Committee  of  10th  July  1931  was 
as  follows :  “  The  Working  Committee  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Textile 
Mills  Exemption  Committee  should  endeavour,  wherever  possible  and 
necessary,  to  prevent  by  amicable  arrangement  any  penalization  or 
victimization  of  labour  in  the  mills  which  have  signed  the  Congress 
declaration,  and  to  help  in  the  bettering  of  labour  conditions  in  these 
mills.” 
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the  wages.  The  Working  Committee,  therefore,  passed  the 
foregoing  mild  resolution.  It  enunciates  its  policy  and  duty 
in  the  matter.  It  constitutes  an  assurance  to  the  labourers 
that  the  Congress  will  never  be  a  party  to  any  injury  to 
labour,  and  it  is  a  notice  to  the  mill-owners,  of  the  Congress 
policy  regarding  labour.  It  must  not  on  any  account  be 
treated  as  a  threat  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  It  should  be  as 
much  the  mill-owners’  interest  as  that  of  the  Congress  to 
guard  the  wellbeing  of  labour.  The  peaceful  road  to  Swaraj 
lies  through  a  co-ordination,  not  antagonism,  of  all  national 
effort.  And  this  co-ordination  must  move  towards  one 
grand  consummation  —  freedom  of  labour  whether  on  the 
field  or  in  the  factory. 

Young  India,  27-8-’31,  p.  239. 
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CLEANLINESS  IN  CAPITALISM  AND  LABOUR 

(Gandhiji’s  Note  from  the  Article  “If  Under  Swaraj  ”) 

I  gladly  publish  Babu  Bhagwandas’s  letter.  The 
Congress  scheme  of  Swaraj  can  only  be  formulated  when 
the  Congress  is  ready  to  take  Swaraj.  What  it  will  do  then 
no  one  can  say  now.  But  I  have  promised  Babu  Bhagwan- 
das  that  I  would  certainly  publish  my  own  scheme.  I  am 
aware  that  all  sorts  of  ideas  are  entertained  about  my  con¬ 
ception  of  Swaraj.  1  simply  ask  for  breathing  time.  Mean¬ 
while  I  assure  our  respected  countryman  that  I  have  abso¬ 
lutely  no  design  on  capitalists.  I  can  have  none  as  I  don’t 
believe  in  violence.  But  I  do  want  cleanliness  in  capital¬ 
ism  as  well  as  in  labour.  And  I  would  certainly  resist  capi¬ 
talism  being  used  to  exploit  the  resources  of  the  country 
for  the  use  of  the  few,  be  they  foreigners  or  home-born. 
But  let  me  not  anticipate  my  scheme. 

Young  India,  8-5-’24,  p.  156. 
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CHOICE  BEFORE  LABOUR 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “Condition  of  Labour”) 

Two  paths  are  open  before  India  today,  either  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  Western  principle  of  “  Might  is  Right  ”  or  to  up¬ 
hold  the  Eastern  principle  that  truth  alone  conquers,  that 
truth  knows  no  mishap,  that  the  strong  and  the  weak  have 
alike  a  right  to  secure  justice.  The  choice  is  to  begin  with 
the  labouring  class.  Should  the  labourers  obtain  an  incre¬ 
ment  in  their  wages  by  violence,  even  if  that  be  possible  ? 
They  cannot  resort  to  anything  like  violence  howsoever 
legitimate  may  be  their  claims.  To  use  violence  for  secu¬ 
ring  rights  may  seem  an  easy  path,  but  it  proves  to  be 
thorny  in  the  long  run.  Those  who  live  b}^  sword  die  also 
by  sword.  The  swimmer  often  dies  by  drowning.  Look  at 
Europe.  No  one  seems  to  be  happy  there,  for,  not  one  is 
contented.  The  labourer  does  not  trust  the  capitalist  and 
the  capitalist  has  no  faith  in  the  labourer.  Both  have  a  sort 
of  vigour  and  strength  but  even  the  bulls  have  it.  They 
fight  to  the  very  bitter  end.  All  motion  is  not  progress.  We 
have  got  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  people  of  Europe  are 
progressing.  Their  possession  of  wealth  does  not  argue  the 
possession  of  any  moral  or  spiritual  qualities.  King  Duryo- 
dhan  was  a  master  of  untold  wealth,  but  with  all  that  he 
was  a  pauper  in  comparison  to  Vidura  and  Sudama.  Today 
the  world  adores  Vidura  and 'Sudama,  whereas  Duryo- 
dhan’s  name  is  remembered  only  as  a  byword  for  the  evil 
qualities  one  should  shun. 

What  shall  we  do  then  ?  The  labourers  in  .Bombay 
made  a  fine  stand.  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  know  all  the 
facts.  But  this  much  I  could  see  that  they  could  fight  in  a 
better  way.  The  mill-owners  may  be  wholly  in  the  wrong. 
In  the  struggle  between  capital  and  labour,  it  may  be  gene¬ 
rally  said  that  more  often  than  nof  the  capitalists  are  in 
the  wrong  box.  But  when  labour  comes  fully  to  realize  its 
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strength,  I  know  it  can  become  more  tyrannical  than  capi¬ 
tal.  The  mill-owners  will  have  to  work  on  the  terms  dicta¬ 
ted  by  labour  if  the  latter  could  command  intelligence  of 
the  former.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  labour  will  never 
attain  to  that  intelligence.  If  it  does,  labour  will  cease  to  be 
labour  and  become  itself  the  master.  The  capitalists  do  not 
fight  on  the  strength  of  money  alone.  They  do  possess 
intelligence  and  tact. 

The  question  before  us  is  this  :  When  the  labourers, 
remaining  what  they  are,  develop  a  certain  consciousness, 
what  should  be  their  course  ?  It  would  be  suicidal  if  the 
labourers  rely  upon  their  numbers  or  brute-force,  i.e.  vio¬ 
lence.  By  so  doing  they  will  do  harm  to  industries  in  the 
country.  If  on  the  other  hand  they  take  their  stand  on  pure 
justice  and  suffer  in  their  person  (to  secure  it,  not  only  will 
they  always  succeed  but  they  will  reform  their  masters, 
develop  industries  and  both  master  and  men  will  be  as 
members  of  one  and  the  same  family.  A  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  condition  of  labour  must  include  the  following  : 

* 

(1)  The  hours  of  labour  must  leave  the  workmen 
some  hours  of  leisure  ; 

(2)  They  must  get  facilities  for  their  own  education  ; 

(3)  Provision  should  be  made  for  an  adequate  supply 
of  milk,  clothing  and  necessary  education  for  their 
children  ; 

(4)  There  should  be  sanitary  dwellings  for  the  work- 
.men  ; 

(5)  They  should  be  in  a  position  to  save  enough  to 
maintain  themselves  during  their  old  age. 

None  of  these  conditions  is  satisfied  today.  For  this 
,  both  the  parties  are  responsible.  The  masters  care  only  for 
the  service  they  get.  What  becomes  of  the  labourer  does 
not  concern  them.  All  their  endeavours  are  generally  con¬ 
fined  to  obtaining  maximum  service  with  minimum  pay¬ 
ment.  The  labourer  on  the  other  hand  tries  to  hit  upon  all 
tricks  whereby  he  can  get  maximum  pay  with  minimum 
work.  The- result  is  that  although  the  labourers  get  an 
increment  there  is  no  improvement  in  the  work  turned 
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out.  The  relations  between  the  two  parties  are  not  purified 
and  the  labourers  do  not  make  proper  use  of  the  increment 
they  get. 

A  third  party  has  sprung  up  between  these  two 
parties.  It  has  become  the  labourers’  friend.  There  is  need 
for  such  a  party.  Only  to  the  extent  to  which  this  part}^  has 
disinterested  friendship  for  the  labourers  can  it  befriend 
them. 

A  time  has  come  now  when  attempts  will  be  made  to 
use  labour  as  a  pawn  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  occasion 
demands  consideration  at  the  hands  of  those  that  would 
take  part  in  politics.  What  will  they  choose  ?  Their  own 
interest  or  the  service  of  labour  and  the  nation  ?  Labour 
stands  in  sore  need  of  friends.  It  cannot  proceed  without  a 
lead.  What  sort  of  men  give  this  lead  will  decide  the  condi- 

i  t 

tion  of  labour. 

Strikes,  cessation  o,f  work  and  hartal  are  wonderful 
things  no  doubt,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  abuse  them.  Work¬ 
men  ought  to  organize  themselves  into  strong  labour 
unions,  and  on  no  account  shall  they  strike  work  without 
the  consent  of  these  unions.  Strikes  should  not  be  risked 
without  previous  negotiation  with  the  mill-owners.  If  the 
mill-owners  resort  to  arbitration,  the  principle  of  panchayat 
should  be  accepted.  And  once  the  pancha  are  appointed, 
their  decision  must  be  accepted  by  both  the  parties  alike, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not. 

Readers,  if  you  are  interested  in  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  labour,  if  you  want  to  befriend  the  workman 
and  serve  him,  you  will  see  from  the  above  that  there  is 
only  one  royal  road  before  you,  viz.  to  elevate  the  workmen 
by  creating  between  the  two  parties  family  relationship. 
And  to  secure  this  end  there  is  no  path  like  truth.  Mere  ‘ 
increase  in  wages  should  not  satisfy  you,  you  must  also 
watch  by  what  means  they  get  it  and  how  they  spend  it. 

Young  India,  ll-2-’20,  p.  7. 
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ACHIEVEMENT  BY  LABOUR  OF  FAIR 
PROPORTION  BETWEEN  DIVIDENDS, 
WAGES  AND  PRICES 

(Originally  appeared  under  the  title  “  Labourers’  Mite  ”) 

The  public  have  no  idea  of  the  part  labourers  have 
played  in  contributing  to  the  Tilak  Swaraj  Fund.  Twenty- 
one  thousand  mill-hands  of  Ahmedabad  have  paid  nearly 
Rs.  54,000  to  the  Fund  and  this  at  the  prescribed  rate,  i.e. 
one-tenth  of  their  monthly  wages.  Seven  thousand  have 
become  members.  Similarly  though  not  so  scientifically  or 
largely  as  the  Ahmedabad  labourers,  the  Bombay  labourers 
have  also  sent  their'  purses  unasked.  It  is  a  sign  of  the 
times.  As  the  labourers  become  more  organized  and  think 
of  the  country  as  well  as  themselves,  they  will  fight  for 
a  due  adjustment  of  prices  of  manufactures  to  the  making 
of  which  they  contribute  so  much  labour.  And  then  there 
will  be  no  question  of  mills  charging  exorbitant  prices  just 
to  swell  the  shareholders’  dividends  irrespective  of  the 
interests  of  the  working-man  or  the  consumer.  A  time 
must  come,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  when  there  would  be 
a  respectable  proportion  between  dividends,  wages  and 
prices. 

Young  India,  ll-8-’21,  p.  250. 
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NON-VIOLENCE  -  THE  SALVATION  OF  LABOUR 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  “  Notes  ”  by  M.  D.  under 
the  heading  “  Non-violence,  the  Only  Insurance  ”) 

A  group  of  students,  holding  University  degrees,  who 
have  decided  to  devote  themselves  to  the  cause  of  labour, 
were  on  a  brief  visit  here  on  their  way  back  from  Ahmeda- 
bad  where  they  had  been  to  receive  practical  training  in 
the  organization  of  labour.  Gandhiji  gladly  gave  them 
time  and  talked  to  them  on  the  various  questions  they 
raised.  He  explained  to  them  how  almost  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  public  life  in  South  Africa  he  had  been  closely 
associated  with  labour.  When  he  settled  down  to  practise 
at  the  bar  in  South  Africa  he  decided  to  give  the  whole  of 
his  spare  time  to  work  for  the  Indian  settlers  there,  and 
the  first  man  who  came  to  him  for  assistance  was  an  inden¬ 
tured  labourer.  This  case  at  once  put  him  in  touch  with 
labour.  The  labourers  brought  to  him  their  troubles  with 
their  employers  and  also  their  personal  and  domestic 
worries,  and  that  gave  him  a  glimpse  into  their  lives  as 
nothing  else  could  have  done.  Non-violence  was  the  first 
thing  he  placed  before  them,  and  non-violence  was  the 
only  thing  that  they  had  been  pledged  to  observe  when, 
at  a  critical  stage  in  the  Satyagraha  campaign,  nearly 
60,000  labourers  downed  their  tools  and  faced  imprison¬ 
ment.  .  They  went  through  untold  hardships,  suffering, 
starvation  and  some  even  died,  but  they  adhered  to  non¬ 
violence  until  the  end.  Their  condition  was  particularly 
difficult  and  in  a  sense  worse  than  the  workers  here.  They 
were  not  free,  but  indentured,  and  they  had  to  fight  not 
only  for  justice  from  their  employers  but  for  the  abolition 
of  the  opprobrious  £  3  tax  which  threatened  them  with 
extinction.  But  non-violence  helped  them  to  pull  through. 
His  work  in  Champaran  and  Ahmedabad  was  recent  his¬ 
tory.  Regarding  Champaran  he  said  that  the  condition  of 
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the  peasants  there  was  almost  the  same  as  the  indentured 
labourers,  and  that  they  had  failed  in  their  agitation  for 
nearly  half  a  century  for  there  was  no  cohesive  power  of 
non-violence  to  hold  them  together.  There  had  been  seve¬ 
ral  riots  and  their  condition  had  grown  worse  every  year. 
But  the  first  taste  of  non-violence  breathed  new  life  into 
them,  and  at  the  end  of  a  remarkably  brief  struggle,  they 
were  emancipated. 

.  “  Without  that  necessary  discipline  in  non-violence,” 
said  Gandhiji,  “  they  would  have  internecine  strife,  and 
would  never  be  ready  to  develop  the  strength  that  is 
needed  to  enable  them  to  realize  the  power  that  they  pos¬ 
sess.  Organization,  technical  skill,  and  everything  else 
would  follow  the  acceptance  of  the  fundamental  principle 
of  non-violence.  Class  collaboration  would  also  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course.  They  are  strong  in  numbers  and  yet  they 
feel  so  dependent,  so  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  their 
employers.  That  is  because  they  do  not  know  their  own 
inherent  strength.  Otherwise  what  is  there  to  prevent 
them  from  pooling  their  own  resources  and  dictate  terms 
as  employers  do  now.  The  thing  that  they  have  to  realize 
is  that  labour  is  as  much  capital  as  metal.  That  realization 
can  come  only  through  acceptance  of  non-violence. 

“  But  after  that  realization  has  come,  and  they  have 
come  to  their  own,  non-violence  does  not  become  super¬ 
fluous.  If  they  were  to  bid  goodbye  to  it,  they  would  be 
as  bad  as  capitalists  and  turn  exploiters  themselves.  The 
realization  of  their  strength  combined  with  adherence  to 
non-violence  would  enable  them  to  co-operate  with  capital 
and  turn  it  to  proper  use.  Then  they  will  not  regard  it  as 
a  conflicting  interest,  they  will  not  regard  the  mill  and 
the  machinery  as  belonging  to  the  exploiting  agents  and 
grinding  them  down,  but  as  their  own  instruments  of 
production,  and  will  therefore  protect  them  as  well  as 
they  would  their  own  property.  They  will  not  steal  time 
and  turn  out  less  work,  but  will  put  in  the  most  they  can. 
In  fact,  capital  and  labour  will  be  mutual  trustees,  and 
both  will  be  trustees  of  consumers.  The  trusteeship  theory 
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is  not  unilateral,  and  does  not  in  the  least  imply  superio¬ 
rity  of  the  trustee.  It  is,  as  I  have  shown,  a  perfectly 
mutual  affair,  and  each  believes  that  his  own  interest  is 
best  safeguarded  by  safeguarding  the  interest  of  the  other. 
‘  May  you  propitiate  the  gods  and  may  the  gods  propitiate 
you,  and  may  you  reach  the  highest  good  by  this  mutual 
propitiation,’  says  the  Bhagawadgita.  There  is  no  separate 
species  called  gods  in  the  universe,  but  all  who  have  the 
power  of  production  and  will  work  for  the  community 
using  that  power  are  gods  —  labourers  no  less  than  the 
capitalists.” 

Harijan,  25-6-’38,  p.  161. 
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•  ,  MINIATURE  SWARAJ 

(Report  of  a  speech  by  Gandhiji  at  an  at-home  given  by  the 
Indian  Association,  Jamshedpur,  by  M.  D.) 

As  you  know,  I  am  a' labourer  myself.  I  pride  myself 
on  calling  myself  a  scavenger,  weaver,  spinner,  farmer  and 
what  not,  and  I  do  not  feel  ashamed  that  some  of  these 
things  I  know  but  indifferently.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
identify  myself  with  the  labouring  classes,  because  with¬ 
out  labour  we  can  do  nothing.  There  is  a  great  Latin  saying 
of  which  the  meaning  is  ‘  to  labour  is  to  pray  ’  and  one  of 
the  finest  writers  of  Europe  has  said  that  a  man  is  not 
entitled  to  eat  unless  he  labours,  and  by  labour  he  does  not 
mean  labour  with  the  intellect,  but  labour  with  the  hands. 
The  same  thought  runs  throughout  Hindu  religion.  ‘  He 
who  eats  without  labour  eats  sin,  is  verily  a  thief.’  This  is 
the  literal  meaning  of  a  verse  in  Bhagawadgita.  I  there¬ 
fore  pride  myself  on  the  fact  that  I  can  identify  myself 
with  labour  throughout  the  world. 

It  was  my  ambition  to  see  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not 
the  greatest,  Indian  enterprise  in  India,  and  study  the 
conditions  of  work  there.  But  none  of  my  activities  is  one¬ 
sided  and  as  my  religion  begins  and  ends  with  truth  and 
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non-violence,  my  identification  with  labour  does  not  con¬ 
flict  with  my  friendship  with  capital.  And  believe  me, 
throughout  my  public  service  of  35  years,  though  I  have 
been  obliged  .to  range  myself  seemingly  against  capital, 
capitalists  in  the  end  have  regarded  me  as  their  true 
friend.  And  in  all  humility  I  may  say  that  I  have  come  here 
as  a  friend  of  the  capitalists  —  a  friend  of  the  Tatas.  And 
here  it  would  be  ungrateful  on  my  part,  if  I  do  not  give  you 
a  little  anecdote  about  how  my  connection  with  the  Tatas 
began.  In  South  Africa  when  I  was  struggling  along  with 
the  Indians  there  in  the  attempt  to  retain  our  self-respect 
and  to  vindicate  our  status,  it  was  the  late  Sir  Ratan  Tata 
who  first  came  forward  with  assistance.  He  wrote  me  a 
great  letter  and  sent  me  a  princely  donation  —  a  cheque 
for  Rs.  25,000/-  and  a  promise  in  the  letter  to  send  more 
if  necessary.  Ever  since  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  my 
relations  with  the  Tatas,  and  you  can  well  imagine  how 
pleasurable  it  has  been  for  me  to  be  with  you,  and  you  will 
believe  me  when  I  say  that  when  I  part  company  with  you 
tomorrow,  I  shall  do  so  with  a  heavy  heart,  because  I  shall 
have  to  go  away  without  having  seen  so  many  things,  for 
it  would  be  presumption  on  my  part  to  say  at  the  end  of 
two  days  that  I  had  really  studied  things  here.  I  know  well 
enough  the  magnitude  of  the  task  before  one  who  wants 
to  study  this  great  enterprise. 

I  wish  to  this  great  Indian  Firm  all  the  prosperity  that 
it  deserves  and  to  this  great  enterprise  every  success.  And 
may  I  hope  that  the  relations  between  this  great  house 
and  labourers  who  work  here  under  their  care  will  be  of 
the  friendliest  character  ?  At  Ahmedabad  I  have  had  much 
to  do  with  the  capitalists  and  workmen  and  I  have  always 
said  that  my  ideal  is  that  capital  and  labour  should  supple¬ 
ment  and  help  each  other.  They  should  be  a  great  family 
living  in  unity  and  harmony,  capital  not  only  looking  to  the 
material  welfare  of  the  labourers  but  their  moral  welfare 
also  —  capitalists  being  trustees  for  the  welfare  of  the 
labouring  classes  under  them. 

I  am  told  that  though  so  many  Europeans  and  Indians 
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live  here,  their  relations  are  of  a  happy  character.  I  hope 
the  information  is  literally  true.  It  is  a  privilege  of  both 
of  you  to  be  associated  in  this  great  enterprise  and  it  is 
possible  for  you  to  give  India  an  object-lesson  in  amity 
and  goodwill.  You  will,  I  hope,  have  the  best  relations  with 
one  another  not  only  under  the  roofs  of  the  huge  work¬ 
shops  you  work  in,  but  you  will  also  carry  your  amity  out¬ 
side  your  workshops,  and  both  of  you  will  realize  that  you 
have  come  to  live  and  work  here  as  brothers  and  sisters, 
never  regarding  another  as  inferior,  or  oneself  as  inferior. 
And  if  you  succeed  in  doing  that,  you  will  have  a  miniature 
Swaraj. 

I  have  said  that  I  am  a  non-co-operator.  I  call  myself  a 
civil  resister  —  and  both  words  have  come  to  possess  a  bad 
odour  in  the  English  language  like  so  many  other  English 
words  —  but  I  non-co-operate  in  order  that  I  may  be  able 
to  co-operate.  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  with  false  co-opera¬ 
tion, —  anything  inferior  to  24  carat  gold.  My  non-co- 
operation  does  not  prevent  me.  from  being  friendly  even 
with  Sir  Michael  O'Dwyer  and  General  Dyer.  It  harms  no 
one,  it  is  non-co-operation  with  evil,  with  an  evil  system 
and  not  with  the  evil-doer.  My  religion  teaches  me  to  love 
even  an  evil-doer,  and  my  non-co-operation  is  but  part 
of  that  religion.  I  am  saying  these  things  not  to  soothe  the 
ears  of  any  one  —  I  have  in  my  life  never  been  guilty  of 
saying  things  I  did  not  mean  —  my  nature  is  to  go  straight 
to  heart,  and  if  often  I  fail  in  doing  so  for  the  time  being, 
I  know  that  truth  will  ultimately  make  itself  heard  and 
felt,  as  it  has  often  done  in  my  experience.  The  wish  there¬ 
fore  that  the  relations  between  you  should  be  of  the 
friendliest  character  is  a  desire  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart.  And  it  is  my  deep  prayer  that  you  may  help  in  deli¬ 
vering  India  from  evil  and  bondage,  and  help  her  to  give 
the  message  of  peace  to  the  outside  world.  For  this  meeting 
of  Indians  and  Europeans  in  India  must  have  or  can  be 
made  to  have  a  special  meaning,  and  what  can  be  better 
than  that  we  two  may  live  together  so  as  to  spread  peace 
and  goodwill  on  earth  ?  May  God  grant  that  in  serving 
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the  Tatas  you  will  also  serve  India  and  will  always  realize 
that  you  are  here  for  a  much  higher  mission  than  merely 
working  for  an  industrial  enterprise. 

Young  India.  20-8-’25,  p.  285. 
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A  VIST  TO  JAMSHEDPUR 
(By  M.  D.) 

»  ■ 

Ever  since  his  long  stay  in  Bihar  in  1917,  Gandhiji  had 
been  looking  forward  to  a  visit  to  Jamshedpur,  the  indus¬ 
trial  town  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  noble  enterprise 
and  extraordinary  industrial  genius  of  the  late  Jamshedji 
Tata.  But  it  was  left  to  Mr.  Andrews  to  successfully  per¬ 
suade  Gandhiji  to  visit  the  place  to  serve  the  cause  of 
labour  there.  But  if  he  went  to  serve  labour  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Andrews,  he  stayed  there  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  R.  D. 
Tata,  to  whose  conciliatory  spirit,  let  it  be  admitted,  the 
entire  success  of  the  object  of  the  visit  was  due. 

This  is  no  place  either  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
enterprise  —  a  history  which  takes  throughout  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  romance  —  or  to  describe  the  works  round 
which  Gandhiji  was  kindly  shown  by  Mr.  Tata  and 
Mr.  Alexander,  the  Company’s  manager.  Properly  told,  the 
history  would  fill  a  volume  and  even  a  cursory  inspection 
of  the  gigantic  works  would  take  at  least  a  week,  which 
Gandhiji  could  not  give  himself.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
within  the  space  of  twenty  years  a  hamlet  which  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  scrub  and  jungle  has  been  converted  into  a 
picturesque  site  with  a  town  on  it  of  105,000  souls,  that 
the  Company  rendered  yeoman’s  services  to  Government 
during  the  War  and  if  they  are  requited  in  any  adequate 
manner  the  Company  may  be  able  to  produce  all  the  iron 
and  steel  of  the  kind  it  produces,  now  imported  from 
abroad. 

The  development  of  the  enterprise  and  the  growth  of 
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the  town,  have,  however,  raised  problems  which  the  Com¬ 
pany  has  yet  to  tackle,  and  also  raised  difficulties  that 
attend  the  rise  of  any  industrial  town.  The  novel  enter¬ 
prise  necessitated  the  importation  from  various  Western 
countries  of  “  expert  ”  engineers  and  “  expert  ”  workmen 
who  naturally  dictated  their  own  terms,  with  the  result 
that  even  though  in  most  of  the  departments  there  are  now 
Indians  who  are  doing  precisely  the  same  work  the  Euro¬ 
peans  do,  there  is  no  proportion  whatsoever  between  the 
pay  and  the  amenities  enjoyed  by  them  and  the  Indians. 
The  anomaly  is  pressingly  visible  today,  and  (if  it  is  not 
remedied  betimes),  might  threaten  the  success  of  the  en¬ 
terprise  in  future. 

A  right  step  in  the  direction  is  the  establishment  of  a 
Technological  Institute  which  takes  in  yearly  24  students 
from  all  the  provinces  of  India,  and  trains  them  for  work 
of  the  highly  technical  character  necessary  in  the  various 
departments,  and  they  are  intended  ultimately  to  fill  the 
places  of  European  experts  now  serving  under  contract. 
The  Company  expends  about  two  thousand  rupees  yearly 
on  each  student. 

The  planting  of  the  steel  city  necessarily  meant  the 
establishment  of  a  modern  town  and  the  Company  has 
availed  itself  of  the  services  of  a  Town  Planning  Engineer 
in  the  construction  of  suitable  houses  and  roads,  building 
of  water-works  and  ensuring  proper  drainage,  lighting  etc. 
The  sewage  of  a  large  part  of  the  town  is  treated  in  dis¬ 
posal  works  on  the  Activated  Sludge  Method  and  finally 
brought  to  a  spot  where  it  is  used  to  irrigate  and  fertilize 
most  of  the  valuable  agricultural  land  in  the  vicinity. 
There  are  schools  for  children  and  a  well  appointed  hospi¬ 
tal  and  several  dispensaries  where  not  only  the  employees 
but  people  from  neighbouring  villages  are  treated  free  of 
charge.' 

That  gives  a  rough  idea  of  what  the  Company  has 
done.  But  more  yet  remains  to  be  done.  The  grievances  of 
the  vast  majority  of  workmen  getting  small  salaries  are 
various  and  many,  besides  the  grave  disparity  in  salaries. 
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The  houses  are  limited  in  number  and  I  have  seen  cases 
where  there  are  three  to  four  families  living  huddled  to¬ 
gether  in  a  house  with  only  four  rooms.  Though  there  are 
numerous  women  workers  there  is  not  a  single  lady  doctor 
in  the  town.  “  A  Sahib’s  horse  is  better  and  more  promptly 
attended  to  in  the  hospital,”  I  was  told  by  some  who  had 
felt  the  pinch,  “  than  an  ordinary  workman.”  The  com¬ 
plaint  may  be  unfounded,  but  there  it  is  to  show  that  dis¬ 
content  is  there.  “  There  is  a  co-operative  store,”  I  was 
told,  “  which  is  meant  for  the  benefit  of  all,  high  and  low, 
but  which  exists  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  privileged  few! 
and  sells  even  liquor.”  (As  to  liquor  more  later).  I  shall 
not  go  into  many  other  grievances.  They  point  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  strong  labour  union,  for  however  much  the  Com¬ 
pany  may  do  by  way  of  welfare  work,  it  would  do  so  only 
from  its  point  of  view.  The  union  has  been  there  for  some 
years,  but  it  came  into  a  sharp  tussle  with  the  Company 
two  years  ago,  and  ever  since  the  Company  had  hitherto 
refused  to  recognize  it. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  as  a  result  of  consultations  bet¬ 
ween  Mr.  Tata  and  Mr.  Andrews  (who  is  President  of  the 
union)  and  Mr.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  who  represented  his 
father,  a  satisfactory  reconciliation  was  brought  about. 
Gandhiji  was  invited  to  take  part  in  the  consultations  and 
was  requested  to  announce  the  result  at  a  big  mass  meeting 
held  on  the  9th  instant.  The  result  is  that  the  Company 
not  only  recognizes  the  union,  but  has  agreed  to  bless  it 
and  promote  it  by  collecting,  if  necessary,  members’ 
subscriptions  from  their  salaries,  and  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Andrews,  and  seeing  the  willingness  of  the  General 
Manager,  Mr.  Tata  has  undertaken  to  recommend  to  the 
Directors  the  re-employment  of  Mr.  Sethi,  the  Secretary  of 
the  union. 

Two  things  in  Gandhiji’ s  speech  to  the  work¬ 
men  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  viz.,  his  reference 
to  Mr.  Andrews  and  to  the  terms  of  conciliation. 

“  Mr.  Andrews,”  said  Gandhiji,  “  is  if  possible  more  than 
a  blood-brother  to  me  and  I  can  never  refuse  his  request. 
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I  do  not  think  I  can  claim  a  deeper  attachment  to  anyone 
than  to  Mr.  Andrews.  Everyday  we  have  been  coming 
closer  to  each  other,  and  we  look  forward  to  a  day  when 
out  of  friendship  will  grow  the  same  close  friendship  and 
brotherhood  between  the  Englishman  and  the  Indian  in 
India.  Whether  we  shall  succeed  or  not,  only  God  knows  ; 
but  we  do  know  that  all  the  twenty-four  hours  of  our  lives 
are  a  conscious  effort  towards  that  goal.  We  are  sick  of  the 
feuds,  raging  between  man  and  man,  and  it  is  our  ambi¬ 
tion  to  wean  mankind  from  the  use  of  brute-force  and 
convert  it  to  the  use  of  soul-force  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes.”  Speaking  of  the  terms  of  conciliation,  he  said, 
“  I  have  become  a  labourer  because  I  want  to  know  both 
your  strong  and  weak  points.  I  do  hope  you  will  serve  the 
Company  faithfully  and,  in  the  manner  of  working  your 
union,  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  you  deserved  the 
generous  concession  agreed  to  by  Mr.  Tata,  that 
Mr.  Andrews  deserved  it,  and  you  deserved  Mr.  Andrews. 
You  know  that  he  is  not  your  paid  servant.  His  services  are 
given  you  for  the  joy  of  giving.  Let  never  a  day  come  when 
he  may  have  to  hear  from  Mr.  Tata  that  the  latter  regretted 
the  settlement  of  today ....  I  have  sought  the  friendship  of 
the  capitalists  in  order  to  induce  them  to  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  labourers,  and  that 
they  may  take  their  own  food  after  feeding  them.  Today 
capital  is  afraid  of  labour  and  labour  scowls  at  capital.  I 
want  to  replace  that  relationship  by  one  of  mutual  trust 
and  respect  and  I  hope  you  will  help  me  to  bring  about 
that  consummation.” 

At  this  meeting  a  purse  of  Rs.  5000/-  was  presented 
to  Gandhiji  for  the  All-Bengal  Deshbandhu  Memorial 
Fund.  There  was  a  meeting  of  women  too,  where  also  a 
handsome  collection  was  made,  including  some  ornaments. 
Whilst  these  things  indicate  that  people  do  not  refuse  to 
respond  to  appeals  for  national  work,  there  is  not  much 
of  a  public  life  in  the  place.  I  was  told  some  khaddar  was 
purchased  against  Gandhiji’s  coming,  but  there  was  not 
much  in  evidence,  and  when  Gandhiji  after  having  spoken 
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passionately  in  Hindi  against  the  curse  of  drink,  said  in 
his  English  speech  that  he  held  the  richer  classes  even 
more  responsible  for  the  prevalence  of  drink,  there  was 
laughter  over  the  reference.  Evidently  it  was  a  most  venial 
offence,  in  their  opinion,  and  I  am  told  that  thousands  of 
rupees  worth  of  country  and  foreign  liquor  is  sold  at  the 
Company’s  shops  every  month.  The  argument  that  the 
Company  has  taken  charge  of  these  shops  in  order  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  effect  of  drunkenness  among  the  workmen  is  spe¬ 
cious  indeed.  The  fact  is  that  the  Company  feels  that  it  is 
bound  to  provide  these  shops  as  one  of  the  necessary  ame¬ 
nities  of  a  modern  town  !  A  highly  placed  official  visiting 
the  place  some  years  ago  hoped  that  the  fires  lighted  there 
might  “  not  only  turn  stone  into  rails,  but  help  as  all  sound 
industry  does  to  develop  the  people  among  whom  it  is  plan¬ 
ted  into  props  and  girders  of  civilization.”  I  was  told  the 
percentage  of  crime  today  is  very  high,  and  the  facilities 
for  the  purchase  of  liquor  will  make  it  higher  still,  making 
the  people  not  props  and  girders  but  sappers  and  under¬ 
miners  of  civilization. 

Some  friends  came  to  me  asking  how  Congress  work 
may  be  done  in  an  industrial  area  like  this.  I  had  not  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  telling  them :  “  Join  the  labour 
union  and  strengthen  it,  and  do  Congress  work  by  means 
•  of  the  union,  viz.  by  creating  an  opinion  in  favour  of  having 
as  members  none  but  those  who  wear  khaddar  and  abstain 
from  drink.”  This  is  how  the  people  have  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  But  the  Company  would  earn  the  lasting  gratitude 
of  its  poorer  staff  if  it  takes  a  distinct  step  forward  by 
patronizing  khaddar  and  abolishing  the  liquor  shops. 

Young  India,  20-8-’25,  p.  290. 
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WOES  OF  TWO  MILL  MAGNATES 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  “  Weekly  Letter  ”  under  the  title 
“  Capital  and  Labour  ”) 

One  would  have  thought,  that  at  Nandi  at  any  rate 
Gandhiji  would  not  be  called  upon  to  suggest  a  solution  of 
the  increasing  difficulties  between  capital  and  labour.  But 
two  mill  magnates  came  with  a  pathetic  account  of  their 
troubles.  “  I  do  not  know  why  the  mill-hands  are  dissatis¬ 
fied.  We  have  been  making  no  profits,  and  yet  we  have 
been  giving  them  their  bonuses  all  right.  I  feel  that  there 
is  nothing  that  we  have  left  undone  for  them,  and  yet  they 
are  dissatisfied,  and  find  interested  people  to  back  them 
up.”  And  so  on  and  so  forth.  “  Even  then,”  said  Gandhiji, 
“  I  understand  their  having  grievances.  At  Sholapur  won¬ 
derful  welfare  work  is  being  done,  and  they  are  fairly  well 
housed  and  well  looked  after.  But  even  there  one  should 
not  be  surprised  if  the  mill-hands  were  dissatisfied  and 
asked  for  more.  The  managers  there  have  devised  a  num¬ 
ber  of  measures  to  minimize  dissatisfaction,  and  you  might 
confer  with  them.”  “  I  will,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  in 
what  respect  my  men  can  be  dissatisfied.” 

“  Well,”  said  Gandhiji,  “  if  I  was  a  capitalist,  I  should 
not  continue  my  business  for  a  single  day,  if  my  men  felt 
that  they  were  exploited  and  that  they  had  not  their  mini¬ 
mum  wants  and  comforts  satisfied.  But  vou  will  excuse 
me  today.  Let  me  get  stronger  and  we  shall  then  discuss 
the  thing  at  length.” 

Then  came  another  friend  who  was  not  a  magnate  but 
who  had  to  do  with  factory  men.  He  did  not  know  how  he 
could  persuade  the  men  to  wear  Khadi,  as  the  wear  and 
tear  was  too  great  in  their  case,  making  it  dearer  than  mill 
cloth.  “  Purchase  Khadi  and  sell  it  to  them  at  slightly 
cheaper  rates,”  said  Gandhiji.  “  And  if  they  want  better 
Khadi,  persuade  them  to  do  some  spinning,  so  that  they 
may  have  better  yarn.  You  should  get  it  woven  for  them. 
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He  who  wants  to  make  his  men  happy  and  contented  can 
do  it  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Do  you  know  of  Lever  Bros.  ? 
Their  Port  Sunlight  is  an  ideal  colony/ ’  But  the  friend 
seemed  to  have  come  for  the  pleasure  of  discussion  rather 
than  for  suggestions,  as  it  appeared  from  the  next  question 
he  asked  :  “  Supposing  a  mill  was  managed  by  a  capitalist 
like  Ford  who  kept  his  men  under  ideal  conditions,  would 
it  not  be  proper  to  buy  cloth  produced  by  that  mill  ?  ” 
“  No,”  replied  Gandhi ji,  “  for  our  spinning  propaganda  is 
not  based  on  the  miserable  condition  of  mill-labourers.  It 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  mills  cannot  give  employment 
to  the  mass  of  our  starving  millions.  A  network  of  mills, 
run  on  howsoever  ideal  lines,  will  not  solve  the  problem  of 
poverty.” 

Young  India,  9-6-’27,  p.  191. 
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REPLY  TO  THE  OPEN  APPEAL  OP 
COMRADE  SAKLATWALA 

(Some  extracts  from  the  article  “  No  and  Yes  ’’) 

My  communist  comrade  finds  fault  with  my  work 
among  the  labourers  in  Jamshedpur  because  I  accepted  an 
address  in  Jamshedpur  not  from  the  Tatas  but  from  the 
employees.  His  disapprobation  is  due,  I  expect,  to  the  fact 
that  the  late  Mr.  Ratan  Tata  was  in  the  chair.  Well,  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  the  honour.  Mr.  Tata  appeared  to  me  to  be 
a  human  and  considerate  employer.  He  readily  granted, 
I  think,  all  the  prayers  of  the  employees  and  I  heard  later 
that  the  agreement  was  being  honourably  kept.  I  do  ask 
and  receive  donations  for  my  work  from  the  rich  as  well 
as  the  poor.  The  former  gladly  give  me  their  donations. 
This  is  no  personal  triumph.  It  is  the  triumph  of  non-vio¬ 
lence  which  I  endeavour  to  represent,  be  it  ever  so  inade¬ 
quately.  It  is  to  me  a  matter  of  perennial  satisfaction  that 
I  retain  generally  the  affection  and  the  trust  of  those  whose 
principles  and  policies  I  oppose.  The  South  Africans  gave 
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me  personally  their  confidence  and  extended  their  friend¬ 
ship.  In  spite  of  my  denunciation  of  British  policy  and  sys¬ 
tem  I  enjoy  the  affection  of  thousands  of  Englishmen  and 
women,  and  in  spite  of  unqualified  condemnation  of 
modern  materialistic  civilization,  the  circle  of  European 
and  American  friends  is  ever  widening.  It  is  again  a 
triumph  of  non-violence. 

Lastly  about  labour  in  the  cities.  Let  there  be  no  mis¬ 
understanding.  I  am  not  opposed  to  organization  of  labour, 
but  as  in  everything  else,  I  want  its  organization  along 
Indian  lines,  or  if  you  will,  my  lines.  I  am  doing  it.  The 
Indian  labourer  knows  it  instinctively.  I  do  not  regard  capi¬ 
tal  to  be  the  enemy  of  labour.  I  hold  their  co-ordination  to 
be  perfectly  possible.  The  organization  of  labour  that  I 
undertook  in  South  Africa,  Champaran  or  Ahmedabad  was 
in  no  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  capitalists.  The  resistance  in 
each  case  and  to  the  extent  it  was  thought  necessary  was 
wholly  successful.  My  ideal  is  equal  distribution,  but  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  it  is  not  to  be  realized.  I  therefore  wTork 
for  equitable  distribution. 

Young  India ,  17-3-’27,  p.  85,  at  p.  86. 
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RIGHTS  OR  DUTIES  ? 

(The  following  is  from  Gandhiji’s  post-prayer  speeches  on  the 
28th  and  29th  June  —  S.  N.) 

“  I  want  to  deal  with  one  great  evil  that  is  afflicting 
society  today.  The  capitalist  and  the  zamindar  talk  of  their 
rights,  the  labourer  on  the  other  hand  of  his,  the  prince 
of  his  divine  right  to  rule,  the  ryot  of  his  to  resist  it.  If  all 
simply  insist  on  rights  and  no  duties,  there  will  be  utter 
confusion  find  chaos. 

“  If  instead  of  insisting  on  rights  everyone  does  his 
duty,  there  will  immediately  be  the  rule  of  order  esta¬ 
blished  among  mankind.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
divine  right  of  kings  to  rule  and  the  humble  duty  of  the 
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ryots  to  pay  respectful  obedience  to  their  masters.  Whilst 
it  is  true  that  these  hereditary  inequalities  must  go  as 
being  injurious  to  the  wellbeing  of  society,  the  unabashed 
assertion  of  rights  of  the  hitherto  down-trodden  millions 
is  equally  injurious,  if  not  more  so  to  the  same  wellbeing. 
The  latter  behaviour  is  probably  calculated  to  injure  the 
millions  rather  than  the  few  claimants  of  divine  or  other 
rights.  They  could  but  die  a  brave  or  cowardly  death  but 
those  few.  dead  would  not  bring  in  the  orderly  life  of  bliss¬ 
ful  contentment.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  understand 
the  correlation  of  rights  and  duties.  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  rights  that  do  not  flow  directly  from  duty  well  per¬ 
formed  are  not  worth  having.  They  will  be  usurpations 
sooner  discarded  the  better.  A  wretched  parent  who  claims 
obedience  from  his  children  without  doing  his  duty  by 
them  excites  nothing  but  contempt.  It  is  distortion  of  reli¬ 
gious  precept  for  a  dissolute  husband  to  expect  compliance 
in  every  respect  from  his  dutiful  wife.  But  the  children 
who  flout  their  parent  who  is  ever  ready  to  do  his  duty 
towards  them  would  be  considered  ungrateful  and  would 
harm  themselves  more  than  their  parent.  The  same  can  be 
said  about  husband  and  wife.  If  you  apply  this  simple  and 
universal  rule  to  employers  and  labourers,  landlords  and 
tenants,  the  princes  and  their  subjects  or  the  Hindus  and 
the  Muslims,  you  will  find  that  the  happiest  relations  can 
be  established  in  all  walks  of  life  without  creating  distur¬ 
bance  in  and  dislocation  of  life  and  business  which  you  see 
in  India  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world.  What  I  call  the 
law  of  Satyagraha  is  to  be  deduced  from  an  appreciation 
of  duties  and  rights  flowing  therefrom.” 

Taking  the  relations  between  the  Hindus  and  the 
Muslims  for  his  illustration,  Gandhiji,  resuming  his  re¬ 
marks  on  rights  and  duties,  said  on  the  29th  June  : 

“  What  is  the  duty  of  the  Hindu  towards  his  Muslim 
neighbour  ?  His  duty  is  to  befriend  him  as  man,  to  share 
his  joys  and  sorrows  and  help  him  in  distress.  He  will  then 
have  the  right  to  expect  similar  treatment  from  his  Muslim 
neighbour  and  will  probably  get  the  expected  response. 
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Supposing  the  Hindus  are  in  a  majority  in  a  village  with  a 
sprinkling  of  Muslims  in  their  midst,  the  duty  of  the  majo¬ 
rity  towards  the  few  Muslim  neighbours  is  increased  mani¬ 
fold,  so  much  so  that  the  few  will  not  feel  that  their  reli¬ 
gion  makes  any  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  the  Hindus 
towards  them.  The  Hindus  will  then  earn  the  right,  not 
before,  that  the  Muslims  will  be  natural  friends  with  them 
and  in  times  of  danger  both  the  communities  will  act  as 
one  man.  But  suppose  that  the  few  Muslims  do  not  reci¬ 
procate  the  correct  behaviour  of  the  many  Hindus  and 
show  fight  in  every  action,  it  will  be  a  sign  of  unmanliness. 
What  is  then  the  duty  of  the  many  Hindus  ?  Certainly  not 
to  over-power  them  by  the  brute  strength  of  the  many  ; 
that  will  be  usurpation  of  an  unearned  right.  Their  duty 
will  be  to  check  their  unmanly  behaviour  as  they  would 
that  of  their  blood-brothers.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
dilate  further  upon  the  illustration.  I  will  close  it  by  saying 
that  the  application  will  be  exactly  the  same  if  the  position 
is  reversed.  From  what  I  have  said  it  is  easy  enough  to 
extend  the  application  with  profit  to  the  whole  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  which  has  become  baffling  because  people  do  not 
apply  in  practice  the  doctrine  of  deriving  every  right  from 
a  prior  duty  well  performed. 

“  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  princes  and  the  ryots. 
The  former’s  duty  is  to  act  as  true  servants  of  the  people. 
They  will  rule  not  by  right  granted  by  some  outside  autho¬ 
rity,  never  by  the  right  of  the  sword.  They  will  rule  by 
right  of  service,  of  greater  wisdom.  They  will  then  have 
the  right  to  collect  taxes  voluntarily  paid  and  expect  cer¬ 
tain  services  equally  voluntarily  rendered,  not  for  them¬ 
selves  but  for  the  sake  of  the  people  under  their  care.  If 
they  fail  to  perform  this  simple  and  primary  duty,  the 
ryots  not  only  owe  no  return  duty  but  the  duty  devolves 
on  them  of  resisting  the  princely  usurpation.  It  may  be 
otherwise  said  that  the  ryots  earn  the  right  of  resisting  the 
usurpation  or  misrule.  But  the  resistance  will  become  a 
crime  against  man  in  terms  of  duty  if  it  takes  the  form  of 
murder,  rapine  and  plunder.  Force  that  performance  of 
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duty  naturally  generates  is  the  non-violent  and  invincible 
force  that  Satyagraha  brings  into  being.” 

Harijan,  6-7-’47,  p.  217. 
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RIGHTS  FLOW  OUT  OF  PERFORMANCE 

OF  DUTIES 

(From  “  Rulers  and  Ruled  ”  by  M.  D.) 

No  people  have  risen  who  thought  onty  of  rights.  Only 
those  did  so  who  thought  of  duties.  Out  of  the  performance 
of  duties  flow  rights,  and  those  that  knew  and  performed 
their  duties  came  naturally  by  the  rights.  The  Shastras  in¬ 
culcate  reverence  to  parents.  It  means  implicit  obedience 
to  them,  and  why  do  we  willingly  obey  like  that  ?  We  know 
that  an  angry  look  from  his  mother  was  sufficient  to  make 
the  giantlike  Shaukat  Ali  cower  before  her.  What  is  the 
secret  of  this  willing  obedience  ?  It  is  that  the  obedience 
carries  with  it  enjoyment  of  a  right  —  the  right  to  inheri¬ 
tance.  At  the  back  of  obedience  is  a  consciousness  of  a 
right  to  be  enjoyed,  and  yet  woe  to  the  man  who  obeys 
with  an  eye  to  the  right  to  inheritance.  It  is  the  Shastras 
again  that  inculcate  obedience  without  an  eye  to  the  fruit 
thereof.  He  who  thinks  not  of  the  right  gets  it,  and  he  who 
thinks  of  it  loses  it.  That  is  the  rule  of  conduct  I  would  like 
to  place  before  you. 

Young  India,  15-l-’25,  p.  17  at  p.  18. 
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THE  RIGHTS  OF  HARIJANS 

(From  the  original  in  Gujarati) 

I  have  received  letters  from  Harijan  friends  and  some 
have  been  to  see  me  too.  Now  that  power  has  come  into 
the  nation’s  hands,  they  feel  that  there  should  be  more 
than  one  Harijan  minister.  Their  population  ratio  demands 
at  least  three.  Moreover,  they  claim  representation  in  every 
department  on  this  basis.  It  would  be  wrong,  they  say,  to 
hold  that  there  are  not  enough  able  persons  among  them. 
They  maintain  that  the  rule  of  capability  is  by  no  means 
applied  to  non-Harijans.  They  can  cite  instances  of 
nepotism. 

I  am  not  ready  to  admit  the  correctness  of  all  they  say. 
My  mind  works  quite  differently.  Man  is  master  as  far  as 
performance  of  his  duty  is  concerned  and  I  hold  that  his 
rights  really  spring  from  duties  properly  performed.  Such 
rights  alone  are  befitting  as  also  lasting.  If  every  non- 
Harijan  who  had  ability  was  able  to  exercise  his  rights, 
society  would  be  disrupted.  Performance  of  duty  was  open 
to  every  one.  The  field  of  service  is  immense.  Few  can  be¬ 
come  masters  and  he  fails  who  seeks  to  become  master.  I 
know,  however,  that  people  do  not  act  as  I  have  suggested. 
Hence  there  is  a  general  scramble  for  power.  And  many 
are  turned  away  disappointed.  Holding  the  views  I  do,  I 
have  tried  to  act  on  them  for  the  last  fifty  years.  I  am  un¬ 
interested  in  the  unbecoming  struggle  for  power.  My  sole 
advice  to  Harijans  is  that  they  should  think  only  in  terms 
of  their  duties  and  rights  will  follow’  as  surely  as  day 
follows  night. 

Harijan,  6-10-’46,  p.  340. 
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CORRELATION  OF  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES 

(From  “  Gleanings  ”) 

All  rights  to  be  deserved  and  preserved  come  from 
duty  well  done.  Thus  the  very  right  to  live  accrues  to  us 
only  when  we  do  the  duty  of  citizenship  of  the  world.  From 
this  very  fundamental  statement  perhaps  it  is  easy  enough 
to  define  the  duties  of  man  and  woman  and  correlate  every 
right  to  some  corresponding  duty  to  be  first  performed. 
Every  other  right  can  be  shown  to  be  a  usurpation  hardly 
worth  fighting  for. 

Harijan,  8-6-’47,  p.  184. 
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LOVE  THY  NEIGHBOUR  AS  THYSELF 

(Originally  appeared  in  “  Weekly  Notes  ”  by  M.  D.,  under  the 
heading  “  A  Public  Worker’s  Difficulties  ”) 

Sjt.  Tikekar  had  invited  those  who  wrnnted  to  have  an 
interview  with  Gandhi ji  to  an  informal  meeting  at  his 
house,  and  quite  a  number  of  them  responded  to  the  invi¬ 
tation.  Gandhiji  explained  to  them  the  economics  and  the 
ethics  of  whole  rice,  whole  wheatmeal  and  whole  gud  in 
great  detail,  and  asked  them  to  study  the  processes  down¬ 
stairs  in  Tikekar ’s  own  house.  One  of  the  friends  was,  how¬ 
ever,  perplexed  by  questions  more  important,  to  him,  than 
these,  and  he  had  written  them  out  in  great  detail.  This  is 
the  substance  of  his  difficulty  :  “You  ask  us  to  go  and 
settle  down  in  the  villages,  and  work  for  our  living  like  the 
villagers.  I  have  done  so,  done  all  kinds  of  jobs,  weaving, 
rope-making,  hewing  wood,  etc.,  but  I  find  it  difficult  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  What  are  we  to  do  ?  I  think  most  of 
our  ills  are  due  to  capitalism.  The  capitalists  are  relentless 
in  their  exploitation.  Why  should  we  spare  them  ?  Please 
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do  not  fling  at  me  your  gospel  of  ‘  loving  thy  own  neighbour 
as  thyself.’  It  does  not  satisfy  me.” 

“  I  am  afraid,”  said  Gandhiji,  “  I  must  repeat  the  gos¬ 
pel  to  you  and  remind  you  that,  when  you  demand  Swaraj, 
you  do  not  want  Swaraj  for  yourself  alone,  but  for  your 
neighbour,  too.  The  principle  is  neither  metaphysical  nor 
too  philosophical  for  comprehension.  It  is  just  good 
commonsense.  If  you  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,  he  will 
do  likewise  with  you. 

“  What  you  say  about  the  difficulties  of  a  worker  in 
the  villages  is  too  true,  but  we  have  got  to  falsify  it.  We 
have  to  be  true  villagers  without  their  shortcomings  and 
failings,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that,  when  we  do  so,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  for  an  honest  labourer  to  earn  a 
living  wage.  But  let  no  one  come  and  tell  me  :  ‘  I  have  a 
mother,  three  widowed  sisters,  a  brother  who  has  to  be 
sent  to  England  to  be  called  to  the  Bar,  another  reading  in 
Muir  College  and  a  third  to  be  sent  to  the  Indian  San¬ 
dhurst.’  Sure  enough,  work  in  the  villages  will  not  give 
such  a  one  a  ‘  living  ’  !  But  it  is  possible  to  earn  a  genuine 
living  for  all  the  members  of  one’s  family,  if  all  those  mem¬ 
bers  also  will  work,  as  do  all  the  members  in  a  peasant’s 
family. 

“  There  is  a  conflict  of  interest  between  capital  and 
labour,  but  we  have  to  resolve  it  by  doing  our  own  duty. 
Just  as  pure  blood  is  proof  against  poisonous  germs,  so  will 
labour,  when  it  is  pure,  be  proof  against  exploitation.  The 
labourer  has  but  to  realize  that  labour  is  also  capital.  As 
soon  as  labourers  are  properly  educated  and  organized  and 
they  realize  their  strength,  no  amount  of  capital  can  sub¬ 
due  them.  Organized  and  enlightened  labour  can  dictate  its 
own  terms.  It  is  no  use  vowing  vengeance  against  a  party 
because  we  are  weak.  We  have  to  get  strong.  Strong  hearts, 
enlightened  minds  and  willing  hands  can  brave  all  odds 
and  remove  all  obstacles.  No,  ‘  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy¬ 
self  ’  is  no  counsel  of  perfection.  The  capitalist  is  as  much 
a  neighbour  of  the  labourer  as  the  latter  is  a  neighbour  of 
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the  former,  and  one  has  to  seek  and  win  the  willing  co¬ 
operation  of  the  other.  Nor  does  the  principle  mean  that 
we  should  accept  exploitation  lying  down.  Our  internal 
strength  will  render  all  exploitation  impossible.” 

Harijan,  l-3-’35,  p.  20  at  p.  23. 
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CATEGORICAL  PROPOSITIONS 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  “Notes”  under  the  cap¬ 
tion  “  The  Assam  Coolies  ”) 

“  I  have  purposely  refrained  from  dealing  with  this 
trouble,  though  I  have  remained  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Andrews  and  others,  who  are  on  the  spot  dealing  with 
it.  I  refer  to  the  trouble  only  to  state,  that  I  knew  nothing 
of  its  coming.  I  should  be  sorry,  if  anybody  used  my  name 
to  lead  the  men  to  desert  their  employers.  It  is  clear  enough 
that  it  is  purely  a  labour  trouble.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
employers  reduced  the  wages.  Both  Mr.  Das  and 
Mr.  Andrews  report  that  the  trouble  is  purely  economic, 
and  that  the  coolies  have  a  substantial  grievance.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  reformed  Government  has  failed  to  cope  with 
it.  I  observe  that  The  Times  of  India  has  made  the  most 
illegitimate  use  of  the  trouble  to  impute  enmity  to  English 
commercial  interests  in  India.  It  has  become  the  fashion 
to  attribute  hatred  to  non-co-operators.  I  make  bold  to  say 
that  non-co-operation  has  alone  prevented  racial  feuds  and 
disturbances,  and  directed  the  anger  of  the  people  in  the 
proper  channel.  The  aim  of  non-co-operation  is  to  hurt  no 
interest  whatsoever,  by  reason  only  of  its  belonging  to  a 
race.  Its  aim  is  to  purge  every  interest  of  its  injurious  or 
impure  character.  Every  English  or  Indian  interest  that 
is  based  on  injustice  or  brute-force,  or  is  antagonistic  to 
the  growth  of  India  as  a  whole,  is  undoubtedly  in  peril.  No 
interest  that  is  supported  merely  by  brute-force  but  not  by 
people’s  goodwill,  can  possibly  survive  the  fire  of  non-co- 
operation.  If  the  Assam  planters  are  not  sustained  by  the 
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exploitation  of  Indian  labour,  they  have  nothing  to  fear. 
A  time  is  certainly  coming,  when  there  will  be  no  more 
unconscionable  dividends.  The  profits  of  big  concerns  must 
bear  relation  to  the  wages  of  the  workers.  I  lay  down  these 
categorical  propositions,  because  I  know  that  non-co- 
operation  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  bayonet.  It  has  found 
an  abiding  place  in  the  Indian  heart.  Workers  like  me  will 
go  when  the  hour  has  struck,  but  non-co-operation  will 
remain.  I  am  aware,  too,  that  the  labouring  class  in  India 
has  not  yet  become  enlightened  enough  to  have  the  ability 
to  regulate  the  relations  between  capital  and  labour  on  a 
just  basis.  But  that  time  is  coming  soon,  —  faster  than  we 
may  imagine.  I  am  hoping  that  the  capitalists,  be  they 
European  or  Indian,  will  appreciate  the  new  awakening, 
and  the  new  force  that  has  arisen  in  our  midst. 

Young  India,  8-6-’21,  p.  179. 
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ARBITRATION  v.  BRUTE-FORCE 

(Originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  “  Notes  ”) 

The  Working  Committee  of  the  Congress  being  invi¬ 
ted  to  express  its  opinion  on  the  Golmuri  Tinplate  Wor¬ 
kers’  strike  instructed  the  secretary  to  correspond  with  the 
employers  and  put  the  correspondence  before  its  next 
meeting  so  as  to  enable  it  to  understand  both  sides  of  the 
question  and  to  form  an  opinion.  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
immediately  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  emplo¬ 
yers  and  has  now  prepared  an  elaborate  note.  I  must  not 
go  into  the  merits  of  the  strike.  From  the  correspondence 
and  the  note  I  see  that  there  are  vital  differences  of  opinion 
even  on  facts  between  the  employers  and  those  who  re¬ 
present  the  strikers.  One  thing  however  stands  out  promi¬ 
nently  that  this  is  a  strike  on  the  part  of  workers  in  a  con¬ 
cern  which  is  heavily  protected  at  national  expense.  The 
Congress  members  supported  the  protective  tariff  in  the 
full  belief  that  the  industry  was  a  national  industry,  that 
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the  workers  were  well-treated  and  that  the  industry 
deserved  support  on  merits.  The  Congress  -therefore  is 
bound  to  interest  itself  in  the  doings  of  a  concern  of  this 
description.  The  main  demands  are  : 

1.  That  there  should  be  an  impartial  Committee  of. 
enquiry  into  the  grievances  ; 

2.  That  there  should  be  no  victimization  ; 

3.  That  the  case  pending  in  the  courts  against 
strikers  for  picketing  etc.  be  withdrawn. 

Hitherto  the  employers  appear  to  have  ridden  the 
high  horse.  They  are  represented  by  the  powerful  Burmah 
Oil  Co.  and  Messrs  Shaw  Wallace  and  Co.  They  can  afford 
to  lose  money  to  any  extent.  The  correspondence  before 
me  shows  that  they  are  unwilling  to  go  to  arbitration,  and 
they  are  relying  upon  the  force  which  money  and  prestige 
can  give  them.  The  public  need  not  worry  over  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  the  case  which  is  becoming  complicated  by  the 
intervention  of  the  Pathans  and  many  other  things  that 
have  happened  in  the  course  of  this  unusual  strike.  The 
employers  seek  to  hide  themselves  behind  the  plea  that 
the  strike  was  premature.  Surely  at  best  it  is  but  a 
technical  defence.  Public  opinion,  therefore,  should  con¬ 
centrate  upon  the  reasonable  demands  that  the  men  have 
made.  They  do  not  say  that  their  case  should  be  accepted 
by  the  public  as  such,  but  they  ask  for  the  public  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  appointment  of_an  impartial  committee 
of  enquiry  into  their  grievances  with  the  usual  conditions 
as  to  restoration  of  the  pre-strike  position.  On  this  there 
can  be  no  two  opinions.  The  strongest  combination  of 
employers  must  accept  the  principle  of  arbitration  if  capital 
and  labour  are  ever  to  live  in  peace. 

Young  India,  19-9-’29,  p.  308. 
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[Short  forms  used  in  the  Index  are  :  G.  for  Gandhiji,  Govt,  for 
Government  and  reg.  for  regarding.] 


ADULT  EDUCATION,  pro¬ 
gramme  of  A.-I.V.I.A.  may  be 
'fitly  called,  81 

Agriculturist,  his  wage,  75 ; 
need  education  in  Satyagraha 
&  non-co-operation,  192 ;  their 
amelioration,  190-92 
Ahmedabad,  has  much  to  do  yet 
towards  the  amelioration  of 
labour,  210  ;  prides  itself  on  its 
love  of  religion  &  love  of 
Ahimsa,  211 

Ahmedabad  labour,  88-89,  96-97, 
102,  112 ;  its  specialities,  88-89 
Ahmedabad  labourers,  112-50 ; 
contribute  Rs.  54,000/-  to  the 
Tilak  Swaraj  Fund,  235 
Ahmedabad  labour  strike  (1918), 
112-50  ;  goes  on  for  twenty-one 
days,  114,  226 ;  its  settlement, 
147-48 

Ahmedabad  labour  union,  35  ;  G. 
addresses  children  of  schools 
conducted  by,  24-29 ;  its  ex¬ 
periment  of  training  its  mem' 
bers  to  a  supplementary  occu¬ 
pation,  109-111 

Ahmedabad  mill  industry,  con- 
,  dition  of — in  the  war  period 
is  of  merely  less  profits  and 
not  of  loss,  71 

Ahmedabad  mill-owners,  com¬ 
memorate  the  Ahmedabad 
labour  strike  settlement  by 
distributing  sweets,  117 ;  re¬ 
fuse  to  recognize  the  principle 
of  arbitration,  113 ;  suggest 


20%  cut  in  the  wages  of  work¬ 
ers,  226 

Ahmedabad  Mill-owners’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  70 

All-Bengal  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  42 

All-India  Spinners’  Association, 
83,  105 ;  its  Council  resolves, 
its  branches  &  certified  orga¬ 
nizations  should  give  for  eight 
hours’  sufficient  labour  ade¬ 
quate  spinning  wages,  76 ;  its 
Council  resolves  to  use  the 
surplus  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
spinners  &  other  artisans,  77- 
78 ;  its  resolution  reg.  stand¬ 
ard  wage  (15-8-’39),  fixing 
three  annas,  and  not  eight 
annas,  for  eight  hours’  spin¬ 
ning,  81-83  ;  should  not  follow 
the  maxim  of  buying  in  the 
cheapest  market  &  selling  in 
the  dearest  one,  79 ;  suggests 
the  losses  sustained  in  sales 
of  Khadi  produced  in  famine 
areas  &  by  schools  conducted 
under  the  Wardha  Scheme 
should  be  borne  by  respec¬ 
tive  Govts.,  83 

All-India  Trade  Union  Congress, 

.  89 

All-India  Village  Industries 
Association,  issues  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  reg.  a  standard 
wage,  79 ;  its  aim  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  workless  villagers  with 
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work  at  a  living  wage,  80 ;  its 
programme  is  adult  educa¬ 
tion,  81 ;  must  refuse  to  com¬ 
pete  with  mill  manufactures, 
80 

Ambalal  Sarabhai,  Sheth,  27, 
118,  123,  124 ;  is  the  principal 
man  at  the  back  of  the  mill- 
owners’  unbending  attitude 
towards  the  Ahmedabad 
labour  strike  of  1918,  113,  116 

Anasuyabehn  Sarabhai,  27,  112, 
113,  115,  123,  212,  219,  224,  225, 
229 ;  has  to  battle  against  her 
own  brother,  Sheth  Ambalal 
Sarabhai,  in  the  Ahmedabad 
mill-hands’  case,  113 ;  has 
undertaken  labour  work,  not 
for  securing  better  wages,  but 
for  making  'workers  truly 
religious  &  clean,  220-21 ; 
leads  the  labourers’  rank  with 
a  basket  of  sand  on  her  head 
for  filling  the  foundation  of 
the  Satyagrahashram  Wea¬ 
ving  School,  116 


Andrews,  C. 
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F., 

241, 

243, 

244, 

Arbitration, 

89, 

124, 

147, 

152, 

165,  170,  200,  221-22,  227,  234; 
principle  of — should  be  strict¬ 
ly  adhered  to,  71 ;  principle 
of — should  replace  that  of 
strike,  157 

Arbitrator,  214,  216  is  not  need¬ 
ed  when  both  employers  & 
employees  live  as  members  of 
the  same  family,  131 

Assam  Bengal  Railway  &  Stea¬ 
mer  Service,  strike  in,  162-64 

Assam  Tea  Planters,  recruit 
coolies  from  outside  Assam, 
48 

BALANCED  DIET,  should  in¬ 


clude  milk,  ghee  &  vitamins, 
72 

Banker,  Shankarlal,  114,  124, 

212,  226,  229 ;  is  appointed  on 
the  Arbitration  Board  from 
the  workers’  side,  119 
Bawazir,  Imam  Saheb  Abdul 
Kadar,  136 

Bhagwandas,  Babu,  231 
Bhangis,  35,  36 ;  see  Scavengers 
&  Sweepers 

Blacklegs,  152,  156,  162,  228 
Black-marketing,  15 
Bombay  Government,  57-58 
Bombay  labourers,  contribute 
to  Tilak  Swaraj  Fund,  235 
Bribery,  20,  21-24 
Brijkishore  Prasad,  89 
British  Government,  contem¬ 
plate  absorption  of  ex-service 
men  in  place  of  retrenched 
railway  workers, .  37  ;  exists 
by  the  exploitation  of  toiling 
millions,  52 

British  India  Steam  Navigation 
Co.,  5 

Brockway,  A.  Fenner,  157-59 
Burmah  Oil  Co.,  257 

Business,  &  morals,  14 ;  honesty 
in,  13 

CAPITAL,  its  hypnotic  influence 
on  the  world,  85 

Capital  &  labour,  how  to  esta¬ 
blish  concord  between,  217-18 ; 

.  in  Ahmedabad — have  acted  on 
the  assumption  that  there  is 
no  inherent  conflict  between 
the  two,  216 ;  should  be  a 
great  family,  239 ;  should  sup¬ 
plement  &  help  each  other, 
239 ;  would  be  both  mutual 
trustees  &  trustees  of  the  con¬ 
sumers,  237  4 

Capitalism,  &  strikes,  152-54 
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Capitalists,  203,  232 ;  are  trus¬ 
tees  for  labour,  239  ;  make  use 
of  a  portion  of  labour  to  sup¬ 
press  labour,  87 ;  regard  G.  as 
their  true  friend,  239 
Cash  nexus,  has  taken  the 
place  of  religion,  151 
C.  P.  Government,  regards  offi¬ 
cially  wearing  of  white  cap  a 
crime,  4 

Champaran  Satyagraha,  89,  100, 
102,  112,  113,  248 ;  delivered 
seventeen  lakhs  of  people 
within  six  months  from  •  a 
century-old  tyranny,  86 
Charkha,  59,  60,  88 ;  &  disci¬ 
pline,  19 

Civil  disobedience,  192,  199 ; 

&  criminal  disobedience,  219- 
20 

Class  collaboration,  237 
Class  consciousness,  228 
Class  war,  228 

Cleanliness,  in  capitalism  & 
labour,  231 

Clerks,  should  educate  their  de¬ 
pendents  for  gainful  occupa¬ 
tions,  42 

Communal  proportion,  16 
Community,  educationally  back¬ 
ward,  16 

Congress,  88,  89,  93,  192,  193, 
245  ;  aims  at  reaching  Purna 
Swaraj  through  truth  &  non¬ 
violence,  195  ;  &  public  should 
unequivocally  condemn  inde¬ 
fensible  strikes,  161  ;  can 
never  allow  exploitation  of 
labour,  229 ;  is  a  bridge  bet¬ 
ween  the  people  &  the  Govt., 
198 ;  its  alliance  with  mill- 
owners  in  foreign  cloth  boy¬ 
cott  is  with  a  view  to  bring 
more  benefits  to  labourers  & 
%  consumers,  229  ;  its  scheme  of 
Swaraj,  231 ;  its  services  can 


be  harnessed  by  those  who 
have  true  welfare  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  heart,  '  198 ;  lives  for 
labourers  &  capitalists  in  so 
far  as  the  latter  subserve  the 
former,  229 

Congressmen,  88,  90,  92,  93,  194, 
198,  205 

Congress  Working  Committee, 
&  the  Golmuri  Tinplate  Work¬ 
ers’  strike,  256-57 ;  its  resolu¬ 
tion  on  the  treatment  &  wage 
cuts  of  labourers  in  some 
mills,  230 

Constructive  programme,  88,  92 

Conversion,  203 

Coolies,  their  problem  in  Assam, 
46-4S 

Cottage  industries,  72 

Customs  exactions,  22-23 

DAS,  DESHBANDHU,  32,  43 

Delhi  Agreement,  213 

Dhruva,  Anandshankar,  147 ;  as 
an  arbitrator  in  the  Ahmeda- 
bad  mill-hands’  strike  of  1918, 
117 

Discipline,  16-17  ;  in  a  voluntary 
organization,  18-19  f  its  neces¬ 
sity,  16-18 

EASTERN  JUSTICE,  or  ancient 
justice,  131-32 

Economics,  human — would  be 
substituted  &  non-human — 
would  be  displaced  by  the 
A.-I.V.LA.,  80 

Ek  Tek,  114;  tree,  118;  see 
Oath,  Pledge  &  Vow 

Employers,  128,  129,  130,  143-44  ; 
should  equip  employees  with 
sound  education  &  welcome 
the  power  that  their  combi¬ 
nation  gives  them,  153 ; 
should  offer  the  strikers  the 
assistance  of  their  engineers 
&  other  skilled  staff,  153 ; 
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should  treat  thieving  emplo¬ 
yees  as  erring  brothers,  19 ; 
should  willingly  regard  work¬ 
ers  as  real  owners  of  the  con¬ 
cerns  which,  they  fancy,  they 
have  created,  153 
Equal  pay,  for  equal  work, 
irrespective  of  sex,  79,  81 
European  settlers,  202 
European  tea  planter,  his  letter 
to  G.,  61-64 

Exploitation,  33,  73,  74,  80,  151 ; 
how — can  be  extinguished,  94 

FAST,  unto  death  by  the  hun¬ 
gry,  76 

Forbes  Campbell  &  Co.,  Karachi, 
6 

Foreign  cloth,  its  boycott,  229 

GANDHI,  KASTURBA,  34,  59 
Gandhi,  Maganlal,  116 
Gandhi,  Mohandas  Karamchand, 
alias  Gandhiji,  passim ;  about 
labour  in  the  cities,  247-48 ; 
addresses  Ahmedabad  mill- 
hands,  24-29,  35 ;  addresses  a 
letter  to  the  Kisans  of  U.P., 
192-95 ;  advises  Ahmedabad 
workers  to  acquire  practical 
knowledge  of  at  least  one 
occupation  besides  their  own, 
127-28 ;  advises  Ahmedabad 
workers  to  consider  the  em¬ 
ployers  as  their  parents,  150  ; 
advises  employers  to  offer 
strikers  full  control  of  the 
concern  which  is  as  much 
the  strikers’  as  theirs,  153 ; 
among  Ahmedabad  labourers, 
24-29 ;  asserts  Ahmedabad 
labourers  should  have  a  living 
wage,  better  housing  &  other 
ordinary  comforts,  71  ;  asserts 
Ahmedabad  labour  strike  has 
shown  the  way  how  such  dis¬ 


pute  can  be  settled  by  arbi¬ 
tration,  147 ;  asserts  Ahmeda¬ 
bad  workers  have  accepted 
the  principle  of  arbitration 
for  all  time,  148 ;  asserts  all 
money  would  be  useless  with¬ 
out  labour,  67 ;  asserts  both 
capital  &  labour  should  rea¬ 
lize  that  each  is  dependent 
upon  the  other,  221 ;  asserts 
both  demands  &  means  of 
labour  should  be  just  &  clean, 
221 ;  asserts  employers  &  em¬ 
ployees  are  equal,  even  if 
employees  are  not  considered 
superior,  152 ;  asserts  he  has 
proved  the  efficacy  of  non¬ 
violence  through  a  series  of 
experiments  in  different  de¬ 
partments  of  life,  87 ;  asserts 
he  improved  his  strike  tech¬ 
nique  in  Ahmedabad  which 
he  first  attempted  in  S.  Africa, 
165 ;  asserts  he  sees  nothing 
but  catastrophe  for  India 
from  methods  of  violence, 
220  ;  asserts  his  identification 
with  labour  *  does  not  conflict 
with  his  friendship  with  capi¬ 
tal,  239  ;  asserts  his  universal 
experience  is  that  labour  dis¬ 
charges  its  obligations  more 
effectively  or  conscientiously 
than  the  employer,  68 ;  asserts 
in  public  work,  provincial, 
linguistic  or  communal  diffe¬ 
rences  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered,  140;  asserts  labour 
should  have  the  same  status 
as  capital,  98,  216  ;  asserts  non¬ 
violence  in  Champaran  Satya- 
graha  breathed  new  life  in 
the  peasants  there  after  a  re¬ 
markably  brief  struggle,  237 ; 
asserts,  not  destruction  of 
property,  but  its  lawful  use 
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by  the  landowners  is  aimed  at 
by  the  Congress,  194 ;  asserts 
no  price  is  high  if  the  article 
provides  a  living. wage  for  the 
manufacturer,  80 ;  asserts  one 
royal  road  to  elevate  the 
workmen  is  to  create  between 
the  parties  family  relations, 
211,  234;  asserts  the  proleta¬ 
riat  have  a  right  to  dictate 
their  wages,  74 ;  asserts  the 
State  has  to  find  work  for  all 
unemployed  persons,  38 ;  as¬ 
serts  under  ideal  conditions  a 
barrister  &  a  bhangi  should 
get  the  same  payment,  160 ; 
asserts  under  true  economic 
conditions,  all  interests  would 
be  identical  &  interdependent, 
42 ;  believes  violence  would 
never  save  labour,  95 ;  bewails 
many  municipalities  provide 
no  housing  facilities  for  their 
lowest-paid  employees,  54-55 ; 
calls  himself  a  labourer,  66, 
67,  86,  209,  210,  219,  238 ;  com¬ 
mends  the  ideal  of  Rama, 
Janaka  &  Caliph  Omar  to 
zamindars,  198 ;  complains  his 
programme  has  not  made  a 
general  appeal  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  intelligentsia,  91-92 ; 
considers  himself  an  expert 
in  organized  strikes,  165 ;  de¬ 
clares  fast  during  Ahmedabad 
labour  strike,  115,  121-22 ;  de¬ 
sires  capital  &  labour  living 
peacefully  should  help  India 
to  give  a  message  of  peace  to 
the  outside  world,  240 ;  dis¬ 
approves  of  labourers  main¬ 
taining  themselves  during 
strikes  out  of  public  funds, 
141  ;  does  not  grudge  riches  if 
it  is  shared  with  the  poor  & 
is  not  gained  by  impoverish¬ 


ing  them,  55 ;  expects  railway 
cars  of  not  distant  future,  will 
have  no  classes,  39 ;  expects 
rickshaw-pullers  &  load-car¬ 
riers  should  be  properly 
housed,  sufficiently  paid, 
clothed  &  not  overworked,  34 ; 
explains  the  mill-hands’  strike 
&  his  fast  at  Ahmedabad,  119- 
23 ;  his  address  to  Ceylon 
labourers,  99-102 ;  his  address 
to  Training  School  students, 
Wardha,  107-09  ;  his  address  to 
workmen  at  Jamshedpur,  243- 
45 ;  his  advice  to  Motiaburz 
labourers,  95-96 ;  his  advice  to 
U.P.  zamindars,  195-98 ;  his 
conditions  for  attaining  non¬ 
violent  Swaraj,  92 ;  his  fast 
at  Ahmedabad,  116-17,  123-24, 
143-45 ;  his  fast  influences  an 
overseer  to  make  a  confes¬ 
sion,  11-12  ;  his  instructions  to 
U.P.  peasants,  199-200 ;  his 
leaflets  for  Ahmedabad  mill- 
strikers,  124-50 ;  his  maxims 
for  labour,  215 ;  his  talk  to 
Bangalore  labourers,  102-03 ; 
his  visit  to  Jamshedpur,  241- 
45 ;  hopes  capitalists  will 
appreciate  the  new  awakening 
&  the  new  force  arisen  in  our 
midst,  257 ;  hopes  we  shall 
realize  our  duty  to  the  most 
essential  of  our  servants  i.e. 
Harijans,  before  the  doom 
settles  on  us,  55 ;  is  a  labourer 
by  conviction  &  a  bhangi,  95 ; 
is  appointed  on  the  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Board  on  the  side  of 
Ahmedabad  workers,  119 ;  is 
pained  to  see  the  poverty  of 
the  country  which  cannot 
afford  to  pay  a  wage  of  As.  8 
per  day  of  8  hours  to  millions 
of  women,  82-83 ;  maintains 
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India’s  ideal  reg.  labour 
should  go  much  farther  than 
Port  Sunlight,  210 ;  on  Ahme- 
dabad  labour,  88-90 ;  on  Ahme- 
dabad  Labour  Union,  85 ;  on 
bribes,  21,  23 ;  on  capital  & 
labour,  216,  240,  254 ;  on 

Champaran  Satyagraha,  89  ;  on 
Congress  Working  Committee’s 
resolution  reg.  labour,  230 ;  on 
cow-protection,  113 ;  on  duty 
of  employers,  152-54 ;  on  four¬ 
fold  cleanliness  for  labour, 
225 ;  on  how  teachers  can  be 
more  useful,  42-46 ;  on  ideal 
zamindars,  197-98 ;  on  indus¬ 
trial  insurance  scheme  for 
clerks  40-42  ;  on  industrial  re¬ 
lations  &  peace,  226-29 ;  on 
intelligent  combination  of 
labour  &  capital,  95-96 ;  on 
keeping  an  oath  at  any  cost, 
121  ;  on  labour  leaders,  156 ; 
on  miniature  Swaraj,  240-41 ; 
on  minimum  wage  to  work¬ 
men  of  cottage  industries,  71- 
75 ;  on  necessity  of  protective 
clothing  for  industrial  work¬ 
ers,  49-50 ;  on  non-co-opera¬ 
tion,  240,  255-56 ;  on  organi¬ 
zing  labour  &  peasantiw  for 
effective  non-violent  action, 
91-94 ;  on  pure  justice,  131-34 ; 
on  rights  &  duties,  248-51  ;  on 
Sir  Govi'ndrao  Madgavkar’s 

award,  213-17 ;  on  strike  lea- 
»  • 

ders,  165 ;  on  the  report  of 
work  done  by  Ahmedabad  La¬ 
bour  Union,  25-26 ;  on  un- 
touchability,  217-18 ;  opens  a 
creche  in  Ahmedabad,  209 ; 
opines  it  is  not  impossible  to 
conduct  strictly  honest  busi¬ 
ness,  13  ;  opines  labour  strike 
should  not  be  used  for  politi¬ 
cal  purposes,  154 ;  opines 


medical  relief  should  not  be 
free  to  employees,  41 ;  replies 
to  Saklatwala,  247-48 ;  says  if 
he  was  a  capitalist,  he  would 
discontinue  his  business  if  his 
men  felt  they  were  exploited, 
246 ;  says  organized  &  en¬ 
lightened  labour  can  dictate 
its  own  terms,  254 ;  says  pro¬ 
fits  of  big  concerns  must  bear 
relation  to  the  wages  of 
workers,  256 ;  states  relations 
between  Ahmedabad  Labour 
Union  &  Ahmedabad  Mill- 
owners’  Association  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  anywhere  in  India, 
29 ;  suggests  increased  wages 
&  leisure  of  workers  should 
be  used  in  education  &  other 
healthy  activities,  222-23  ;  sug¬ 
gests  Kisan  Sabhas  should 
work  out  the  Congress  pro¬ 
gramme  for  Kisans,  190 ;  sug¬ 
gests  ways  for  improving  sca¬ 
vengers’  lot,  36 ;  suggests 
ways  to  improve  condition  of 
labour,  232-34 ;  suggests  work¬ 
ing  hours  of  Ahmedabad  mill- 
hands  should  be  reduced  from 
12  to  10,  222 ;  Swaraj  of  his 
dream  is  poor  man’s  Swaraj, 
96 ;  warns  the  standard  wage 
of  As.  3  cannot  be  sustained 
if  Provincial  Governments  do 
not  come  to  the  rescue,  83 ; 
warns  unless  rural  manufac¬ 
tures  become  current  coin, 
several  lakhs  of  rupees  cannot 
.be  put  into  the  pockets  of 
famishing  millions,  83  ;  works 
for  equitable  distribution, 
248 ;  would  regulate  all  labour 
organizations  of  India  after 
Ahmedabad  model,  89 
Gokhale,  43 
Golden  Rock,  37 
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Golmuri  Tinplate  Workers, 
their  strike,  256-57 
Goondaism,  152,  159 
Government,  which  does  not 
ensure  a  labourer  sufficient 
food  &  clothing  for  him  & 
his.  family  is  no  Government 
but  an  anarchy  &  should  be 
resisted  non-violently,  75 
Gujarat  Literary  Conference, 
226 

HAMILTON,  SIR  DANIEL,  86 
Harbatsing,  134-35 
Harijans,  60,  252 ;  should  not 
observe  untouchability  among 
themselves,  35 ;  their  rights, 
252 

Harijan  Sevak  Sangh,  104 
Hartal,  234 

Hassan,  Imam,  134,  142 
-  Hindustani  Talimi  Sangh,  83 
Hooper,  gives  a  landlord’s  defi¬ 
nition  of  a  U.P.  tenant,  197 
Housing,  for  labour,  53  ;  for  rail- 
waymen,  38 ;  for  the  poor,  54- 
55 

Hungry,  the — who,  in  spite  of 
the  collections  of  food  grain, 
cannot  get  it,  should  go  on  a 
fast  unto  death,  76 
Hussein,  Imam,  134,  142 

INAMDARS,  203 
Incendiarism,  219 
Independence,  complete,  reason¬ 
ed  faith  in  the  non-violent 
method  as  .the  only  means  of 
gaining — is  necessary,  93 
Industrial  conflict,  its  peaceful 
resolution,  209-57 
Inheritance,  251 

International  Labour  Office, 
Geneva,  84 

Irreducible  wage,  216;  see  Mini¬ 
mum  wage 


Italy,  its  people  are  neither 
happy  nor  independent,  191 

JAGABHAI  DALPATBHAI, 
SHETH,  124 

Jajuji,  helps,  in  conducting  the 
experiment  of  minimum  wage 
by  the  A.-I.S.A.,  82 
Jamshedpur,  29,  33,  241-45,  247 
Jhaveri,  Diwan  Bahadur  Krish- 
nalal  Mohanlal,  his  award  in 
Ahmedabad  labour  dispute, 
70-71 

Johannesburg,  its  Municipality 
arrests  the  outbreak  of  pla¬ 
gue,  55 

Justice,  pure  as  against  Western 
or  modern — devilish  kind  of 
justice  so  called,  131-34 

KACHHALIA,  AHMAD  MU¬ 
HAMMAD,  135 
Kaji,  Dadamiya,  136 
Kasturbhai,  Sheth,  209,  210 
Khadi,  73,  74,  81,  92,  102,  103, 
105,  230 ;  commercial  spirit 

behind,  75 ;  fraudulent  trans¬ 
actions  in,  75 ;  its  middle- 
class  buyer  has  not  the 
money  to  buy — produced  with 
wages  beyond  the  point  of 
three  annas  for  eight  hours’ 
work,  82-83  ;  its  self-sufficiency 
ideal  is  a  spinning  wheel  in 
every  home  &  a  loom  or 
looms  in  every  village,  74 ; 
knowledge  of  its  science 
would  enable  the  spinners  to 
easily  earn  eight  annas  per 
day  of  eight  hours’  work,  78 
Khadi  service,  along  with  vil¬ 
lage  service  &  Harijan  ser¬ 
vice,  106-07 

Khadi  workers,  83  ;  oppose  the 
application  of  the  minimum- 
wage-standard  to  workers  of 
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cottage  industries,  73-74 ;  their 
duty  is  to  help  the  spinners 
to  attain  the  required  skill  to 
spin  the  required  quantity  of 
yarn,  76 

Kisan  movement,  in  Champa- 
ran,  89  ;  in  Kheda,  Bardoli  & 
Borsad,  90 
Kisans,  88-90 

Kisan  Sabhas,  their  relations 
with  the  Congress,  189-90; 
work,  not  in  the  interests  of 
Kisans  but  to  capture  the 
Congress,  190 

Kisans  &  labour,  basis  for  their 
organization,  88-90 
Kumarappa,  15 

LABOUR,  passim  ;  if — asserts 
its  dignity  by  making  good 
its  “No”,  capital  would  be 
helpless,  86 ;  is  entitled  to  a 
living  wage,  70 ;  is  in  disor¬ 
ganized  condition  &  lacks  the 
power  that  true  combination 
gives,  153 ;  its  suppression 
through  organized  goondaism, 
152  ;  possesses  the  key  in  in¬ 
dustry,  227 ;  should  not  be 
made  the  pawn  of  those 
taking  part  in  politics,  234 
Labour  &  capital,  are  dependent 
on  each  other,  103  ;  their  com¬ 
mon  ideal,  209-13 
Labour  &  peasants,  their  orga¬ 
nization  for  effective  non-vio¬ 
lent  action,  91-94 
Labourers,  are  not  able  to  run 
a  mill,  228  ;  are  rightly  taught 
that  they  are  chiefly  instru¬ 
mental  in  enriching  their  em¬ 
ployers,  154 ;  are  trustees  for 
the  nation,  67 ;  are  co-partners 
of  mill-owners,  67,  103,  154, 
211 ;  can  dictate  terms  if  they 
command  intelligence  of  the 


mill-owners,  233  ;  friends  of — 
fulfil  a  necessary  need  for  a 
third  party,  234 ;  if — strike, 
they  should  not  depend  for 
financial  support  upon  unions 
or  any  other  agency,  156 ;  re¬ 
quire  training  to  enable  them 
to  enforce  their  rights,  68, 
163  ;  should  assert  their  rights 
as  part-proprietors  &  should 
work  honestly  as  if  the  con¬ 
cern  is  theirs,  67  ;  should  de¬ 
mand  proper  use  by  their  em¬ 
ployers  of  the  manufactures 
in  which  they  have  had  such 
an  important  hand,  155 ; 
should  fight  for  a  due  adjust¬ 
ment  of  prices  of  the  manu¬ 
factures,  235 ;  should  have 
the  same  access  to  the  tran¬ 
sactions  of  the  mills  as  the 
shareholders,  217  ;  should  not  * 
be  exploited  for  political  or 
other  ends,  162 ;  should  orga¬ 
nize  strong  unions,  234 ; 
should  try  for  a  respectable 
proportion  between  dividends, 
wages  &  prices,  235 ;  their 
duty  towards  the  industry, 
237 ;  their  greatest  political 
contribution  would  be  to  im¬ 
prove  their  own  condition, 
155 ;  their  proper  evolution 
would  be  to  raise  themselves 
to  the  status  of  part-proprie¬ 
tors,  155 ;  their  rights  & 
duties,  66-69  ;  three  rules  for, 
224-25 

Labour  leaders,  their  two 
classes,  156 

Labour  union,  &  arbitration, 
221-22 ;  should  employ  work¬ 
ers  in  devising  means  for 
self-improvement  rather  than 
in  fighting  the  capitalists,  222- 
23 
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Labour  workers,  what — should 
do  for  labour,  128-29 ;  what — 
should  not  do  for  labour,  128 
Landowners,  206,  207 
League  of  Nations,  84 
Lever  Bros.,  Messrs.,  209-11 ; 
their  Port  Sunlight  is  an  ideal 
colony,  247 

Living  wage,  70,  71,  81,  215,  216 
Load-carriers,  34 
Lock-out,  124,  127,  128,  137,  138, 
139 

Lohia,  Dr.,  91,  92 
London,  its  rationing  in  cloth, 
15 

MADGAVKAR,  SIR  GOVIND- 
RAO,  213,  214 
Mahabaleshwar,  56-58 
Maharashtra  Branch,  of  the 
A.-I.S.A.  pays  the  highest  rate 
to  its  spinners,  81 
Marwadi  Clerks’  Association,  41 
Military  burden,  83 
Mill-hands,  209,  210  ;  of  Calcutta, 
32-33  ;  their  condition,  220-21 
Mill-owners,  124,  142,  209,  210, 
213,  221,  229,  233  ;  as  trustees 
of  their  riches,  211 ;  have  not 
done  j^et  their  part  towards 
labour,  210 ;  the  more — give 
to  the  workers,  the  more  they 
stand  to  gain,  211 ;  try  to  ob¬ 
tain  maximum  service  with 
minimum  payment,  233 
Mine-labourers,  98 
Minimum  wage,  37,  72-75,  81, 
216 ;  see  Irreducible  wage 
Minimum-wage-prices,  for  vil¬ 
lage  industries  wares,  72 

NEHRU,  PANDIT  JAWAHAR- 
LAL,  243,  256 
Nehru,  Pandit  Motilal,  199 
New  Delhi,  represents  an  ever¬ 
growing  &  deep-seated  disease 


which  is  daily  destroying  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  people, 
53 

Non-co-operation,  256 ;  is  the 
quickest  method  of  creating 
public  opinion,  65 ;  with  an 
evil  system  &  not  with  an 
evil-doer,  240 

Non-payment  of  taxes,  192 

Non-violence,  90,  91,  92,  202, 
203  ;  in — there  is  no  coercion, 
90 ;  is  salvation  of  labour, 
236-38  ;  is  the  only  thing  South 
African  Satyagrahis  are  pled¬ 
ged  to  observe,  236 ;  its 
working  in  labour  would 
generate  power  which  would 
exceed  power  of  dead  metal 
of  capitalists,  153 ;  proper  in¬ 
struction  in — would  make 
labour  conscious  of  its  irresis¬ 
tible  power,  93  ;  would  enable 
labourers  to  co-operate  with 
capitalists,  237 ;  would  enable 
labourers  to  dictate  terms  to 
employers,  237 

Non-violent  combination,  bene¬ 
fits  of  intelligent,  95-96 

Non-violent  means,  if  social 
change  is  brought  about  by — , 
the  world  would  not  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  talents  of  the 
classes,  206 

Non-violent  order,  in — ,  land 
would  belong  to  the  State,  206 

Non-violent  sanction,  207-08 

•OATH,  121,  145,  146,  148;  see 
Ek  Tek,  Pledge  &  Vow 

P  AN  C  HAY  AT,  234 

Pandya,  Mohanlal,  112 

Parikh,  Shankarlal,  112 

Patel,  Sardar  Vallabhbhai,  114, 
116,  124 ;  is  appointed  on  the 
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Arbitration  Board  from  the 
workers’  side,  119 
Patkar,  Justice,  213 
Pay  Commission,  160,  161  « 

Peasants,  hardly  get  out  of  their 
land  enough  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together,  75 
Peasants  and  labourers,  can  be 
organized  for  effective  non¬ 
violent  action,  92 ;  need  pro¬ 
per  education,  93 
Picketing,  182-83,  186-87 
Plague  bonus,  124 
Pledge,  125,  141,  142,  144,  146, 
148,  150 ;  see  Ek  Tek,  Oath 
&  Vow 

Policemen,  170 

Port  Sunlight,  represents  the 
minimum  standard  that  an 
employer  must  do  for  his  em¬ 
ployees,  210 

Protective  clothing,  49-50 
Public  opinion,  128,  152,  207 ;  is 
the  most  effective  remedy 
to  avert  the  evil  of  recruiting 
from  outside  Assam  for  its 
tea  plantation,  49 

Public  utility  services,  160 

RAILWAY  WORKERS,  their 
grievances,  37-39 
Rajendra  Prasad,  Dr.,  59,  89 
Ramayana,  210 

Ranchhodlal  Amritlal,  his  insu¬ 
rance  scheme  for  clerks,  40-42 

Rickshaw-pullers,  die  <  within 
4-5  years  of  lung  &  heart 
troubles,  34 

Rickshaw-riders,  their  duty  to¬ 
wards  rickshaw-pullers,  34 

Rights,  &  duties,  251-53 

Roman  Catholics,  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  some  of  the  best  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  of  the 
world,  45 


Ruskin,  states  labour  has  un¬ 
rivalled  opportunities,  86 
Russia,  its  people  are  neither 
happy  nor  independent,  191 

SARLATWALA,  finds  fault 
with  G.’s  work  among  Jam¬ 
shedpur  labourers,  247-48 
Saraladevi  Sarabhai,  117 
Satishbabu,  75 

Satyagraha,  91,  93,  220 ;  both 
parties  succeed  in,  146 ;  con¬ 
ditions  for  its  success,  208  ;  is 
a  process  of  educating  public 
opinion,  207 ;  its  place  in 
making  the  rich  realize  their 
duty  towards  the  poor,  207 ; 
law  of — is  to  be  deduced  from 
an  appreciation  of  duties  & 
rights  flowing  therefrom,  249 

Satyagrahashram,  209 
Satyagrahis,  136,  208 

Satyagrahi  school,  v.  Socialist 
school,  188 

Scavengers,  36,  170 ;  see  Swee¬ 
pers  &  Bhangis 

Self-government,  means  conti¬ 
nuous  effort  to  be  indepen¬ 
dent  of  government  control, 

44 

Self-purification,  benefits  both 
the  parties,  163;  -means  giving 
up  intoxicating  drinks  & 
drugs,  carrion,  beef-eating, 
gambling  &  incurring  of 
debts,  66-67 

Servants,  as  members  of  the 
family,  131 
Shareholders,  215 
Shastras,  251 
Shaukat  Ali,  251 
Shaw  Wallace  &  Co.,  5,  257 
Shraddhanandji,  Swami,  219 
Sitaram  Sastry,  74 
Smuts,  General,  151 
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Society,  classless — is  the  ideal, 
39 

South  Africa,  236,  248 ;  labour 
in,  47,  100 ;  railway  strike  in, 
133  ;  Satyagrahis  in — refuse 
to  be  exploited  by  railway 
strikers,  133 
So  wear,  192 

Spinners,  72,  73 should  be 

helped  to  attain  sufficient  skill 
to  spin  required  quantity  of 
yarn,  77 

Spinners’  wages,  aim  in — is  to 
ensure  eight  annas  for  eight 
hours’  attentive  &  skilled 
spinning,  77 

Standard  wage,  68 ;  should  be 

i 

fixed  up  for  articles  which  do 
not  enter  into  competition,  79 
Stonebreakers,  their  exploita¬ 
tion  in  Delhi,  33 
Strife,  between  moneyed  men 
&  paupers,  19 

Strike,  151-87 ;  conditions  of  a 
pacific,  157-59 ;  conditions  of 
a  successful,  156-57 ;  in  Tata 
Iron  Works,  156 ;  is  an  inhe¬ 
rent  right  of  working-men, 
222  ;  non-violent — never  does 
any  harm  to  anybody,  151 ;  of 
Bombay,  156 ;  of  railway 
labourers  in  the  Punjab,  156  ; 
‘  Pen-Down  in  Calcutta,  160 
Strike  fever,  its  fundamental 
reason  is  that  life  today  has 
been  uprooted  from  its  reli¬ 
gious  basis,  151 

Strike  leaders,  165  ;  maxims  for 
their  guidance,  163 
Strikers,  caution  to,  160-61 
Strikes,  146,  151-81  ;  and  capi¬ 
talism,  152-54 ;  authorized  & 
unauthorized,  165-66 ;  by 
policemen,  170 ;  if  non-violent, 
must  readily  exclude  the  idea 
of  gaining  anything  by  em¬ 


barrassing  the  Govt.,  163 : 
peaceful,  159 ;  should  be  for 
direct  betterment  of  the 
labourers’  lot,  155 ;  should  not 
depend  on  Congress  &  other 
funds,  164 ;  sporadic,  161-62 ; 
sympathetic,  162-64 ;  when 
the  labourers  are  patriotic, — 
should  be  for  the  regulation 
of  prices  of  their  manufac¬ 
tures,  155 

Swaraj,  15,  16,  20,  225,  229 ;  non¬ 
violent,  88,  92 ;  posts  under, 
16 ;  Purna,  192,  195 ;  requires 
iron  discipline,  18 

Sweepers,  166-70 ;  see  Bhangis 
&  Scavengers 

TAKLI,  10,  25. 

Talukdars,  191 
Tata,  Jamshedji,  241 
Tata,  Ratan,  D.,  241  244,  247 ; 
sends  a  donation  of  Rs.  25,000 
for  South  African  Satyagraha, 
239 

Teachers,  how — can  improve 
their  lot,  42-46 
Tebhaga  Movement,  205 
•Tenants,  193 
Thakkar,  A.  V.,  33 
Thieving,  19-20 
Tilak,  Lokamanya,  43 

UMPIRE,  213,  214 

U.P.  Kisans,  192-95,  199-200 

Untouchability,  92,  218 

VINOBA,  helps  in  conducting 
experiment  of  minimum  wage 
by  A.-I.S.A.,  82 

Violence,  128,  158,  232,  233  ;  can¬ 
not  propagate  truth,  220  ;  pro¬ 
longs*  the  real  revolution  of 
the  whole  social  structure, 
208 
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Violent  way,  is  the  way  to  per¬ 
dition,  189 

Vow,  144,  227,  229 ;  see  Ek  Tek, 
Oath  &  Pledge 

WADIA,  A.  S.,  56-58 

Wages,  their  standardization  or 
automatic  adjustment,  213, 
214 

Wardha  Scheipe,  of  education, 
82 

West,  in  the — there  is  an  eter¬ 
nal  conflict  between  capital  & 
labour,  210,  221 

Western  justice,  or  modern 
justice,  131-32,  232-34 

Work,  is  the  weapon  of  the 
poor,  141 

Workers,  have  no  right  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  strikes  if  they  main¬ 
tain  themselves  on  public 
funds,  141  ;  if  suppressed,' — 
rise  in  revolt  at  an  opportune 


time,  130 ;  leaflets  addressed 
by  G.  to,  124-50 ;  pay  75%  to 
300%  interest,  137 ;  qualities 
which — should'  have,  125-27  ; 
should  be  ready  to  suffer  in 
strikes,  126,  142 ;  should  not 
have  enmity  towards  em¬ 
ployers,  126 ;  their  pledge, 
125-26,  128,  138,  140,  141, 

what — ought  not  to  do,  127 ; 
what — should  do,  127-28  ; 
when — should  strike,  154-55 

ZAMINDARI  SYSTEM,  188,  202- 
OS 

Zamindars,  188-207  ;  land  belongs 
to  ryots  as  much  as  it  belongs 
to,  201 ;  should  be  trustees  of 
their  tenants,  197,  201  ;  sup¬ 
plying  brains  &  metal  are  as 
much  tillers  of  land  as  the 
labourers,  189  ;  would  not  be 
dispossessed  of  their  property 
without  just  cause,  201 
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